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Editor’s Message 


Readers will note that there are some changes in the list of consulting editors 
with this issue. 

After serving for a period of three years, the following scholars have retired 
from their duties as consulting editors of AJER: 


Michael Connelly 
Robin H. Farquhar 
Evelyn Gagné 

J. W. G. Ivany 
Wayne C. Nesbit 
Eigil Pedersen. 


They have been replaced by the following, whose institutional affiliation and 
research interests are included: 


W. R. Andrews, Professor, Faculty of Education, Queen’s University; special 
education, outpatient psychological counselling, applications from 
neuropsychology. 


Bom Mo Chung, President, Chungbuk National University, Republic of 
Korea; general education in a changing society, early childhood education, school 
instruction. 


Bruce Harrison, Professor of Curriculum and Instruction, The University of 
Calgary; cognitive learning theory and mathematics instruction, role of 
microcomputers in schools, the clinical interview in research. 


Naomi L. Hersom, Dean of Education, University of Saskatchewan; 
curriculum theory, research and evaluation; teacher education, women in 
education. 


Erwin Miklos, Professor of Educational Administration, The University of 
Alberta; administrative structures and processes in education. 


Paul Robinson, Senior Research Associate, Atlantic Institute of Education; 
environmental education, development of curricula for native people, Canadian 
studies and Canadian literature. 


Ross E. Traub, Chairman, Department of Measurement, Evaluation and 
Computer Applications, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education; 
psychometrics, educational evaluation, and principles of test construction. 


The wide ranging research interests of these new members make it possible 
for them to provide essential advice in the process of manuscript assessment. At 
the same time they serve as a panel to consider general matters which relate to 
the production of the journal. 


. To those who are retiring, I wish to express my sincere appreciation for the 
time and energy they have given to A.J.E.R. over the past three years. The former 
editor, Dr. Henry W. Hodysh, and I are indeed indebted to them. 

I wish to welcome the new group of Consulting Editors and extend the wish 
that their term of appointment will be challenging and satisfying. 


Doyal Nelson 
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VIRGINIA REYES KRAMER 


and 


LEO M. SCHELL 


Kansas State University 


English Auditory Discrimination Skills 
of Spanish-Speaking Children 


Spanish-speaking children can be expected to experience auditory 
discrimination problems because of their language-different background. 
-Although there are similarities in the sound systems of Spanish and English, 
the phonological differences between the two may lead the Spanish speaker to 
misinterpret unfamiliar English sounds. Some of those potentially confusing 
sounds were identified in this study. The results, which ranked eighteen pairs 
of sound contrasts (e.g., n-ng) in order of difficulty, showed that the contrasts 
v-b, ch-sh, and s-sp were the most difficult for the subjects to discriminate. 
These findings are of potential use for educators planning instructional 
programs in beginning reading for Spanish-speaking children as well as for 
teachers planning lessons in English as a Second Language class. 


Studies with monolingual, English-speaking subjects have shown that 
beginning reading achievement is related in part to the reader’s skill in auditory 
discrimination, i.e., the ability to distinguish between similar sounding words such 
as pen-pin and sun-sum (Wepman, 1960; Thompson, 1963; Flynn & Byrne, 1970; 
Marzano, 1976). However, the auditory’ discrimination problems of 
Spanish-speaking children who speak English minimally or as a second language 
are less well understood. Although the phonological systems of English and 
Spanish differ, few research studies have been done to investigate how these 
differences might be related to auditory discrimination and beginning reading 
problems. Studies have documented that Spanish-speaking children experience 
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reading problems in an English-based curriculum and that they frequently score 
low on\standard readmg tests (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1971; Chorvinsky, 
1977). One contributing factor to low reading achievement, particularly in 
beginning reading programs incorporating a significant decoding component 
(which nearly all basal reader series do), could be the inability to hear correctly 
certain English sounds, sound sequences (consonant clusters), or phonic variants 
of consonants (Saville, 1970; Modiano, 1973; Matluck & Mace, 1973). For example, 
Spanish lacks equivalent English sounds for the sounds represented by v and sh. 
Spanish has twelve consonant clusters whereas English has more than three times 
that many, and in Spanish there are no consonant combinations, such as /d and 
nd, which can appear in final position (Cardenas, 1960). Certain English 
phonemes, such as /n/ - /n/ in sin-sing, can be contrasted in minimal pairs to 
signal a difference in meaning, whereas in Spanish n-ng are never contrasted and 
occur as sound variants of the same phoneme /n/ (Stockwell & Bowen, 1973). In 
the latter, the sound variant one uses within a Spanish word is obligatory by 
position, for example, the sound represented by ng occurs only before velar 
consonants as in the word cinco. Therefore a Spanish-speaking person could have 
difficulty discriminating auditorily between vote-boat, shoe-chew, cold-coal, and 
sun-sung. Being able to distinguish such minimal differences in words would 
appear to be an important skill in learning to read in programs where the reader 
must associate a phoneme with a specific letter or cluster of letters. It could be 
confusing and thus interfere with contextual meaning if the beginning reader 
reads boat for vote or wash for watch. Menyuk (1976) notes that unsuccessful 
readers have difficulty in getting past phonic analysis which makes it difficult for 
them to read with meaning. A Spanish-speaker who has not learned to 
discriminate those English sounds uncommon to his/her own language may find it 
difficult to move beyond phonic analysis as he/she begins to read. Therefore, in 
order to provide Spanish-speaking children with all the skills necessary to 
participate successfully in phonic instruction, an auditory discrimination training 
program of difficult English sounds may serve as an essential first step. 


The purpose of this study was to determine the degree of difficulty, based on 
percentage correct responses, of eighteen contrasting English sound pairs (e.g., 
b-v) for Spanish-speaking, Mexican American subjects in Kansas. Although two 
other studies (Sardy, 1969; Springer, 1975) were found which discussed English 
sound contrasts difficult for Spanish-speaking children to discriminate, it was felt 
that this study differed from them in that: 

1. neither study reported the degree of difficulty for individual pairs of 
contrasted sounds; 

2. the general focus of the two studies was to compare auditory discrimination 
skills of Spanish-speakers with one or two other ethnic groups whereas this 
study limited itself to Mexican American subjects. Sardy (1969) and Springer 
(1975) also compared the auditory discrimination skills of the ethnic groups 
with a reading skill; 

3. the two studies (Sardy, 1969; Springer, 1975) used Puerto Rican subjects 
from the East coast. Differences in English sound discrimination abilities can 
be expected between Puerto Rican and Mexican American children since 
Spanish speakers from different Latin American backgrounds will not always 
experience the same auditory discrimination problems. 


Although the study was limited to Spanish-speaking Mexican American 
children in Kansas, the results are global in nature. In any situation where the 
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country’s mother tongue is English, phonological differences between Spanish and 
English will require the Spanish speaker to make new auditory discriminations. 
The study reports by rank order some of the difficult discriminations that can be 
anticipated. 


Method 


Subjects 


The subjects for this study were eighteen Mexican American pupils in the first, 
second, and third grades from two urban schools in Kansas. The subjects were 
selected on the basis of three criteria. One, they had to be able to respond to a 
series of questions in Spanish in order to show that they were really 
Spanish-speaking; two, they had to be able to respond to a series of questions in 
English since the test used only English words and it was felt some knowledge of 
the language was required; and three, their reading achievement: had to be at least 
at the preprimer level but not above the first grade level as determined by their 
teachers. None of the subjects was reading at grade level. 


Auditory Discrimination Test 


The auditory discrimination test consisted of eighteen pairs of words selected 
because they contrasted sounds potentially difficult for Spanish-speaking children 
to distinguish. The pairs were selected on the basis of (1) a contrastive analysis 
between Spanish and English, (2) the results in two previous studies (Sardy, 1969; 
Springer, 1975), and (3) a pilot study conducted in a separate Kansas community. 
During testing, the subjects were asked to identify whether minimally contrasting 
word pairs sounded the same or different, e.g., sheet-cheat. Each of the eighteen 
sound pairs was tested twice, using different words each time, for a total of 36 
items. In addition, the test included 16 control (same) items and 8 word pairs 
thought to be easy to discriminate as different (e.g., train-tree). The easy word 
pairs also served as controls. The test of 60 word pairs was divided into two parts, 
each part containing 18 minimally different word pairs, 8 same items, and 4 easy 
word pairs. 

Of the sound pairs tested, 11 were contrasted in the final position of the word 
and the remaining 7 were contrasted in the initial position. These 18 sounds and 
their word pairs are shown in Table 1. Using a table of random numbers, the 18 
minimal word pairs were distributed within both parts of the test whereas the 
control items were assigned arbitrarily among the test items. The reliability of the 
test was 0.91 as determined by a Kuder-Richardson 20 formula. The test was 
recorded on cassette tape with the word pairs being repeated only once at 
ten-second intervals. 


Procedure 

The eighteen subjects took both parts of the test in groups of two in a small 
room free from distractions and extraneous noises. Each part was administered by 
the researcher on consecutive days. The children were guided through a short 
pretraining program which had two purposes: one, to make sure the subjects 
understood the meanings for the words, “same” and “different”, since after 
listening to the word pairs, they would circle on their answer sheets “S” for same 
and “D ” for different; and two, to practise listening to items somewhat similar to 
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those that would be encountered on the test and to practise circling their 
responses on answer sheets. 


TABLE 1 


RANK ORDER BY PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS 
IN AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION TEST 


Order of Correct Average % of 
Difficulty Contrast Word Pair Response (%) Correct Response 
1 v-b (£)% We oneonen 71s WAG 7 
curb-curve ifthe 
2 sp-s (f) clasp-class SPS! ILO 
grass-grasp 0 
3 ch-sh (i) chair-share yee 205 
sheet-cheat De 
4, v-b (i) vest—-best 5s 26.4 
boat-vote 7 16 
5 s-st (f) pass-past D345 Ep eene 
lost-loss 58.8 
6 ld-1 (£) cold-coal Alea? 41.2 
bowl-bold Aer, 
7 n-nd (£) win-wind Ses Ga. 
find-fine 29 
8 v-vd (£) save-saved Arenls LET renlh 
lived-live AY] oak: 
9, 10° m-n (i) me-knee 17.6 52.9 
nice-mice 88.2 
b 
he nO ch-sh (£) wash-watch 70.6 52039 
ditch-dish SiS 3) 
in z-s (i) zoo-sue 47.1 Glas 
sip-zip Gms 
1 p-b (£) cup-cub 52.9 64.7 
rub-rip Key 2 
13 sak! (GP), cane-came 56 58.8 
them-then 100.0 
a 
14, 15 sm-m (i) smile-mile 64.7 ipsa 
a mash-smash 82.4 
14, 15 oie AGE) leave-leaf ONG Bes 
have-half 76.5 
a 
Here, n-ng (f) sun-sung 5458) 67.6 
; tongue-ton O24 
16, 17 j=eh "G) jeep-cheap 47.1 67.6 
chug-jug 88.2 
e 
18 s-90 sink-think 94.1 yA ah 
thaw-saw 94.1 


apy oe A ae 
Final word position is indicated by the letter f and initial word position 
by the letter J. veo 


bThe first word pair in each of the items was tested in part one and the 
second word pair in part two. 


CRepresents the sound heard at the beginning of think and thaw. 
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Results and Discussion 


The 36 items of the auditory discrimination test were analyzed individually as 
to the proportion of right answers.The results in order of difficulty are shown in 
Table 1. 


Four pairs had 26% or fewer correct responses and were arbitrarily judged to 
be the most difficult sound pairs for the subjects to discriminate. These were: b-v 
(initial position), b-v (final position), ch-sh (initial position), and sp-s (final 
position). Four other pairs were between 40% and 50% correct: s-st (final 
position), l-ld (final position), n-nd (final position), v-vd (final position). Seven 
sound pairs were between 50% and 70% correct, z-s (initial position), m-n (initial 
position), ch-sh (final position), p-b (final position), m-n (final position), n-ng 
(final position), j-ch (initial position). 

It was not unexpected that the b-v and ch-sh contrasts were particularly 
difficult to discriminate. As noted earlier, the Spanish sound system does not 
include the English sounds for v and sh. In English, these sounds are commonly 
contrasted with b and ch, respectively, to signal a difference in meaning. However, 
similar-type contrasts do not occur in Spanish, which explains the discrimination 
confusions demonstrated by the subjects. 


The results of the study generally verified, as noted earlier, that final 
consonant clusters can be a particular source of difficulty for Spanish speakers. 
Consonant clusters which were tested in the initial position, items 14-15a and 18, 
did not present auditory discrimination problems. However, this was not the case 
for six consonant clusters in the final position (items 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 16-17a). The 
12 responses for these clusters showed that in 8 of the item responses, fewer than 
half of the subjects made the correct discrimination. Of particular difficulty were 
the sound pairs s-sp, I-ld, and v-vd. This finding is in agreement with the Springer 
(1975) study which concluded that the greatest number of discrimination errors 
made by Puerto Rican subjects were final consonant clusters. 


Three test items had low percentages of correct responses in part one while the 
corresponding pair in part two was answered correctly by more than half of the 
subjects. These items were m-n in the initial and final position (9-10a and 18, 
respectively) and j-ch in the initial position. The discrepancy in responses between 
the two tests may possibly be explained by a vowel influence. Whether or not the 
subjects were able to discriminate the word pairs as different could be due to 
whether a tense or lax vowel! followed or preceded the phoneme. Each sound 
contrast in the word pairs on part one (me-knee, 17%; cane-came, 17%; 
jeep-cheap, 47%) was followed or preceded by a tense vowel, whereas in part two 
the sounds were followed or preceded by a lax vowel (nice-mice, 88%; them-then, 
100%; chug-jug, 88%). It may be that the tenseness or laxness of the vowel 
affected how clearly the contrasting sound pair was heard by the participants. The 
sounds that were followed or preceded by a lax vowel were easy to discriminate 
whereas the reverse was true when a tense vowel was adjacent to the sound being 
tested. 

Five items were answered correctly by at least 50% of the subjects on both 
parts of the test which indicated that the contrasts were not particularly difficult 
to discriminate. These were p-b, v-f, n-ng in the final position (items 12, 14-15}, 
and 16-17a, respectively) and sm-m, s-@ in the initial position (items 14-15a and 
18). However, Puerto Rican subjects in either the Sardy (1969) or Springer (1975) 
studies had above average number of error responses for v-f and s-6#. The sound 
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contrast, n-ng, was difficult for subjects in both of these studies to discriminate 
and their results confirm Wolff’s (1950) statement “Speakers of Puerto Rican 
Spanish are often aware of an /n/ but are usually unable to distinguish it from /y/ 
in final position” (p. 40). 

Although Mexican American subjects in the present study and Puerto Rican 
subjects in the Sardy (1969) and Springer (1975) studies made similar auditory 
discrimination errors, there were also differences. Similar sound discrimination 
errors included the contrasts for b-v, s-st, l-ld, n-nd, v-vd, s-sp in the final 
position and b-v, ch-sh in the initial position. On the other hand, Puerto Rican 
subjects did not discriminate well the sound contrasts for j-ch, z-s, s-@, m-n in the 
initial position or n-ng, ch-sh, n-m, v-f in the final position. Allowing for the 
discrepancy noted above that m-n and j-ch actually reflected a problem between 
tense and lax vowels, these contrasts were not a problem for Mexican American 
subjects in this study. Therefore, some similarities in auditory discrimination 
problems can be anticipated between Mexican American and Puerto Rican 
individuals learning English. Nevertheless, small but distinct differences between 
the two Hispanic groups should be expected. 


Conclusions 


This study, along with others, shows conclusively that Spanish-speaking 
children have some auditory discrimination problems. Many of these appear to be 
serious enough to warrant specific attention either before or as a part of phonics 
instruction. For example, the English allophones for v and sh are very likely to 
cause sound confusions. Also, the consonant clusters, sp, st, ld, and nd in final 
position, are particularly difficult for Spanish-speaking (Mexican American) 
subjects to discriminate since their listening skills based on the native language 
apparently have not been developed to listen to clusters at the end of words. The 
rank order of sound contrasts specifies which of these discriminations should 
receive the most attention in an instructional program for Mexican American 
children still developing English-language skills. The rank order alerts educators 
as to whether to expect auditory discrimination errors in the initial word or final 
word position. 


When giving phonics instruction in English to Spanish-speaking children, 
teachers should be aware of the sounds identified as difficult in this and similar 
studies. These children should probably be given special auditory discrimination 
training that stresses difficult-to-hear sounds prior to phonics instruction in order 
for them to learn the sound-letter associations better. This study does not 
necessarily recommend phonic analysis as the way to teach beginning reading to 
Spanish-speaking children; some authorities recommend using the 
language-experience approach with these children (Ching, 1976; O’Connell & Dew, 
1973; O’Brien, 1973). But where phonic analysis is a significant component, these 
results seem noteworthy. 

The variation in auditory discrimination ability among subjects in the studies 
by Sardy (1969) and Springer (1975) as well as in the present study points to the 
fact that although such studies along with a contrastive analysis of Spanish and 
English can help to predict difficult English sounds for Spanish speakers, other 
factors such as dialectical differences from one Spanish-speaking country to 
another may affect a subject’s ability to discriminate English allophones or sound 
sequences. For example, speakers of Puerto Rican Spanish suppress final s in 
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Spanish words (Navarro, 1974), which may influence final s discrimination in 
English words. On the other hand similar assimilation of s rarely occurs in Cuban 
Spanish (Lopez Morales, 1971). Only individual testing similar to that described in 
this study will determine those sounds that are difficult to discriminate or that are 
potentially confusing, according to the subject’s particular environmental and 
dialectical influences. 


Notes 


ile In a tense vowel, the front part of the tongue is held high and in close position to the upper jaw which causes a bunching 
of the muscles. In a lax vowel the tongue is held in a lower position and away from the alveolar ridge. One can feel the 
tenseness and bunching of the muscles by articulating “beat” whereas the lack of bunching common to lax vowels can be 
felt in “bit” (Hockett, 1958). 


Address correspondence to 1725 Denholm Drive, Manhattan, Kansas, 66502. 
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Teaching Style and Sociopsychological Climates 


Based on hypotheses in research on teacher expectancy, teacher 
effectiveness, sociospychological climates, teacher personality, and aptitude by 
treatment interaction, the relationships between teaching style and classroom 
learning atmospheres were investigated. Sixty-four teachers and_ student 
teachers in rural and urban high schools served as subjects. Results indicated 
that teachers exhibiting different teaching styles attempt to create classroom 
sociopsychological climates consonant with their teaching style. Open, 
nondirective teachers emphasize teacher support, innovative instructional 
procedures, and flexible rules. Directive teachers emphasize classroom control 
and competitive, task oriented classes. All types of teachers emphasize 
relationship patterns focusing on involvement and on developing friendships. 


The usefulness of the construct of teaching style has received a great deal of 
attention in recent years (Cronbach & Snow, 1977; Doyle, 1978; Good, 1979; 
Flanders, 1969, 1970; McNeil & Popham 1973; Peterson 1979a, 1979b; Snow, 
1977b) and is particularly important for aptitude by treatment interaction (ATI) 
(Cronbach & Snow, 1977; McCann, 1980; Snow 1977a, 1977b; Tobias, 1976) and 
teacher effectiveness studies (Doyle, 1978; Flanders, 1969, 1970; Good, 1979). 
These studies have frequently found that teaching style affects student 
performance. The question of why and how teaching style affects students, 
however, has not been directly investigated. One hypothesis often cited for why 
teaching style differentially affects students is that when teachers teach 
differently, they create different learning environments. These different 
environments, termed here sociopsychological climates, then elicit different 
student behavior patterns. This supposition has been indirectly supported by 
research in the areas of matching models in education, sociopsychological climates, 
aptitude by treatment interaction, teacher personality, and teacher expectancy. 


Raymond A. Schultz (PhD, 1975, University of Wisconsin-Madison) is Assistant Professor, Department of Educational 
Psychology at the University of Alberta. His academic interests centre on instructional psychology, instructional systems 
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and teacher individual difference variables on teaching and learning. 
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Coop and Sigel (1971), Hunt (1971, 1975), Lessor (1971), and Witkin, Moore, 
Goodenough and Cox (1977) all support the idea that if one appropriately matches 
sociopsychological climate to student characteristics, positive consequences result. 

Hunt (1975) reviewed a number of studies focusing on differences in the 
amount of instructional structure and concluded that differences in structure 
resulted in both different sociopsychological climates and different student 
behaviors. Hunt further posited that when sociopsychological climate structure is 
appropriately matched to the students’ need for structure, positive behavioral and 
attitudinal changes are exhibited. Witkin and associates (1977) reported similar 
findings utilizing the construct of field articulation. Considering differences in 
field independence/dependence as indicators of teaching style and learning style, 
they found that when teachers and students exhibiting similar styles were placed 
in appropriately matched sociopsychological climates, positive behavioral and 
attitudinal gains were exhibited. However, they suggested that mismatches 
between teaching style, learning style, and sociopsychological climate may at times 
be desirable and may also result in positive gains if the mismatch is systematically 
constructed to further learning along specific lines. 

In sociopsychological climate literature, using regular junior and senior high 
school classes in a variety of schools and subject areas, the existence of a number 
of different types of sociopsychological climates has been documented (Hearn & 
Moos, 1978; Moos, 1978), and sociopsychological climates have been found to be 
good predictors of a variety of cognitive and affective behaviors (Anderson, 1970, 
1971; Walberg, 1968, 1969a, 1969b; Walberg & Anderson, 1968a, 1969b, 1972). 
Combining the results of these two areas allows one to link together teaching 
styles, sociopsychological climates, and student behavior differences. Moos (1979) 
and Walberg (1977) cite numerous examples of teacher style differences (junior 
high, senior high, math, language, social science teachers) resulting in both 
different sociopsychological climates (directed, open, competitive, structured) and 
in different student behavior patterns (interest in course, amount of extra course 
reading, attitude toward field of study, satisfaction with course, achievement) (see 
also Moos, 1978; Walberg, 1968; Walberg & Anderson, 1968b, 1972). 

Aptitude by treatment interaction (ATI) research comes closest to 
investigating interactions between teaching style and sociopsychological climate. 
Early ATI research comparing authoritarian and democratic teaching styles 
(Anderson, 1959) and teacher-centered versus student-centered teaching styles 
(Flanders, 1969, 1970) generally found equivalent levels of student success with all 
four types of teaching styles. Subsequent examination of the results, however, 
frequently revealed evidence indicating that not only were different 
sociopsychological climates established by the different types of teachers but these 
different teaching style sociopsychological climate matches were effective for 
different combinations of students (see Lewin, Lippit, & White, 1939; Doyle, 1978; 
Dunkin & Biddle, 1974; NcNeil & Popham, 1973). 


Recent ATI research has been more systematic in creating particular types of 
treatment effects (conceptualized here as different teaching styles) designed to 
meet particular ends with a particular types of students (Cronbach & Snow, 1977; 
McCann, 1980; Peterson, 1979a, 1979b; Snow, 1977a, 1977b) and frequently report 
gains on the dependent variables of interest (test scores, behavior patterns, 
student interest), and changes in the sociopsychological climate. 
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Another area of research supporting the proposed link between teaching styles 
and sociopsychological climates is research concerned with a teacher’s personality, 
preferences, attitudes, and behavior (as indicators of teaching style) (Allen, 
Hamelin & Nixon, 1976; Cantrell, Stenner & Katzenmeyer, 1977; Hummel-Rossi & 
Merrifield, 1977; Jones, Blaney & King, 1974; Schneider & Brookover, 1974; 
Walberg, 1968). Cantrell and associates (1977), for instance, started with the 
premise that “a teacher’s knowledge, attitudes, or other characteristics are 
correlated with that teacher’s classroom teaching processes, which in turn effect 
changes in student behavior and/or achievement” (p. 172). Results indicated that 
three types of teacher profiles (traditional authoritarian, positive contingency 
manager, and traditional nonauthoritarian) responded differently in classes and 
were rated differently on both the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) 
and the Alternative Classroom Strategies Inventory (ACSI). Hummel-Rossi and 
Merrifield (1977) reported that teachers self-reported different reactions (eliciting, 
permissive, directive, encouraging, challenging) to different student personality 
types (anxious, insecure, conforming, tough or tender minded) indicating a 
connection between the teacher’s teaching style and the student’s personality. 
Schneider and Brookover (1974) found correspondences between different types of 
teacher orientations, school achievement, and sociopsychological climates. 


A final area of research, support for hypothesized link between 
sociopsychological climate and teaching style is found in the teacher expectancy 
literature. Recent expectancy research has focused on questions such as “how 
(expectancy effects) operate in school situations” (Baker & Crist, 1971, p. 64) and 
“(an identification and delineation of the) ways in which the teacher acts on 
expectancy input” (Braun, 1976, pp. 197-198). 

Initial attempts to describe the mechanisms which mediate teacher expectancy 
and differential student performance differences focused on teacher behavior 
(Brophy & Good, 1970, 1974). These studies have led to mixed results, sometimes 
finding behavior differences associated with expectancy differences (Brophy & 
Good, 1970) and sometimes not finding differences (Brophy & Good, 1974, 
Chapter 5). 


A side effect reported in many of these behavior oriented studies (qualitative 
differences in teacher warmth, openness, reservedness, friendliness, and aloofness), 
however, provides an avenue for further research. Whether or not direct 
behavioral differences exist for different teacher expectancy groups, these reported 
qualitative differences not accounted for by the behavioral analysis have been 
hypothesized to be related to differences in student attitude and behavior (Brophy 
& Good, 1974, Table 5.2; Silberman, 1969; Yarrow, Waxler & Scott, 1971). What 
appears to be taking place in the different teacher expectancy groups is that, 
based on their expectancies, teachers react differently (teaching style differences) 
by differing on dimensions such as warmth, openness, friendliness, etc., and 
therefore create different learning environments. Thus, the teaching style variables 
may be the factor creating differences in affiliation, innovation, teacher support, 
and teacher control, all of which are sociopsychological climate variables. 
Therefore, these studies provide support for the existence of a teaching style 
sociopsychological climate interaction. Schultz (in press) supported this contention 
by finding that teachers expected four different types of student groups (differing 
in race and ability) to need different types of sociopsychological climates. 


Given the above indirect support for a relationship between a _ teacher’s 
teaching style and the types of sociopsychological climate established by the 
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teacher, the purpose of the present study was to investigate this relationship 
directly. The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) (Cook, Leeds & 
Callis, 1951) was chosen to assess teaching style since a recurring dimension of 
teaching style has been the authoritarian versus democratic or stuctured/teacher 
versus unstructured/student centered dimension (Anderson, 1959; Flanders, 1969, 
1970; Good, 1979; Peterson, 1979b). The Classroom Environment Scale (CES) 
(Moos & Trickett, 1974) was chosen to assess sociopsychological climates since it 
represents both a theoretically (Insel & Moos, 1974) and an empirically (Schultz, 
1979) well grounded assessment instrument. 


Method 


Subjects. Subjects were 64 teachers and student teachers (16 and 48 
respectively) attending summer classes in learning and instruction and in 
individual differences in education at a major university. Teachers were employed 
in a variety of rural and urban schools and all student teachers had gone through 
practicums providing them with direct teaching experience and an opportunity to 
begin the development of their own teaching styles. There were 5 males and 11 
females in the teacher group, and 22 males and 26 females in the student teacher 
group. All subjects were from middle SES backgrounds and taught in middle SES 
schools. 


Procedure. All subjects filled out the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(MTAI) (Cook, Leeds & Callis, 1951) and the Classroom Environment Scale (CES) 
(Moos & Trickett, 1974). The MTAI yields a single score between -150 and +150 
(converted to 0-300 for this study), which indicates a person’s degree of 


“openness,” “indirectness,” or “student centeredness” with respect to teaching style. 
The higher their score the more “open” their teaching style. 


The CES assesses the sociopsychological climate of classrooms with respect to 
nine dimensions arranged in three categories: (1) Relationship Category: 
dimensions of Involvement, Affiliation, and Teacher Support; (2) Personal 
Development Category: dimensions of Task Orientation, and Competition; (3) 
System Maintenance and System Change Category: dimensions of Teacher 
Control, Rule Clarity, Innovation, and Order and Organization. 


The ideal form of the CES was used since it frames its questions with respect 
to how teachers would set up their ideal classroom’s sociopsychological climate. 
The questions then reflect how one would describe this ideal classroom 
environment. While such an ideal description will not necessarily reflect the actual 
sociopsychological climate the teacher will set up, it will give an indication as to 
the main parameters a teacher would use when setting up an actual climate. 

All student teachers were tested in one session during regular classtime. 
Teachers were mailed questionnaires and responded on their own. Teachers were 


asked to return the forms within two weeks. Most teachers met this’ deadline. 
Response rate for teachers was 80%. 


Design. Three teaching style groups were formed on the basis of the MTAI 
scores. Analyses of variance (ANOVA’s) were then used to assess differences on 
the CES subscale scores for the three teaching style groups. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations for the MTAI and for each of the nine 
subscales of the CES are listed in Table 1. The range of scores for the MTAI was 
114 to 264 (teachers’ scores ranged from 137 to 218 while the more heterogeneous 
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group of student teachers ranged from 114 to 264). The overall mean for the 
MTAI is above the mean of the instrument, an indication that the present group 
of teachers and student teachers exhibits an overall teaching style which is more 
open and less traditional than the norm group for the MTAI. Given that the 
MTAI was developed during the 1950’s, and given the present zeitgeist of teacher 
training programs, it is not surprising that the present group falls on the more 
open end of the continuum. 

No overall MTAI differences were found between the teacher and student 
teacher groups. Therefore the three teaching styles groups were formed on the 
basis of the total subject pool. Group 1 (MTAI 1) had a mean MTAI score of 
153.22 with a range of 114-171. Group 2 (MTAI 2) had a mean of 191.13 with a 
range of 172-203. Group 3 (MTAI 3) had a mean of 223.83 with a range of 
204-264. The MTAI scores of these three teaching style groups were significantly 
different at the .0000 level. Scores on six of the nine CES subscales were 
significantly different for the MTAI groups (see Table 1). Thus, the main 
hypothesis of the study, that teaching style would be significantly related to 
sociopsychological climate, was supported. 


Ancillary analysis on possible sources of difference within the subject pool 
found no major differences between the teacher and student teacher subgroups. 
Age differences, years of teaching experience differences, and type of degree 
differences were investigated. While there were occasional significant differences 
on one or two of the CES subscales, no overall pattern differentiating the student 
teachers from the teachers emerged. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR MTAI 
AND EACH CES SUBSCALE FOR EACH MTAI LEVEL 


Variable M SD M SD M SD M SD F (2,61) p< 
MTAI 192058) 31222) 9153.92 9 16/227 1191073 0.4 1) oan lash agi So) aiseleo: & Jo000 
Involvement 9.67 .78 9.89 332 9.52 £95 9.65 88 1.08 Bir34 
Affiliation 8.44 1.38 8.94 1.76 Sete ile 2? 900) steals sie 50 
Teacher Support 9.22 -93 8.56 -92 9.30 1.02 9.65 49 8.90 004 
Task Orientation GL OOn Uist. 87 F197) ees 5.96 1.67 S30 | P IRGA 7218» Voor 
Competition 669°) 2529 Sra. Nolan 5100 2k28 31574 © 8.06 5.47 4006 
Teacher Control 3.86 1.86 42780 Meaiey2 bid o.58 286-8  saei79 6.74  .002 
Rule Clarity ee SADE: 856 abel TSO 8.04 1.43 ica tae te 97 7567 hie 03 
Innovation Bae at 8.28 1.60 S52. dy, 9.26 62 Baas 03 
ste maayd 8.33, -1.25 8.67, 1.08 8.26. » 1.29 Bsi3 | <1, 38 08 437 
Organization 
Discussion 


Past research has shown that representing sociopsychological climates in terms 
of categories of dimensions such as those presented by Moos (1973) are 
conceptually sounder and lead to fewer interpretation difficulties than reporting 
results of each dimension separately (Ellet, Perkins & Payne, 1976; Hoyle, 1976; 
Schultz, 1975, 1979). Therefore, the results will be discussed with respect to Moos’ 
categories of (1) Relationship dimensions; (2) Personal Development or 
Orderliness/Achievement Climate dimensions; and (3) System Maintenance and 
System Change or Control dimensions. 
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The three teaching style (MTAI) groups exhibited different preferences within 
the three sociopsychological climate categories, and the two extreme MTAI groups 
are representative of the structured and unstructured groups reported by Moos 
(1978, 1979) and the directive and nondirective groups cited by Flanders (1969, 
1970) and McCann (1980). 

Considering first the Relationship category, one of the three CES subscales in 
this category (Teacher Support), significant differences were shown for the three 
MTAI groups. While at first glance this indicates teaching style may not be 
associated with the types of relationships established in classes, the fact both of 
the other subscales in this group probably suffered from ceiling effects (means 
greater than 8.5 on a 10 point scale) means that a stronger relationship may exist. 
The results indicate that an “open/nondirective” teacher would attempt to create 
classrooms with a high emphasis on encouraging and establishing relationships. 
Even though all types of teachers support their students in class activities, the 
more open teacher shows more support. Perhaps this difference accounts for some 
of the different feelings associated with the concern and rejection attitude groups 
formed on the basis of teacher expectancy and reported by Brophy and Good 
(1974) and Silberman (1969). 


Differences between MTAI groups on the Orderliness/Achievement Climate or 
Personal Development category, indicate teachers exhibited significant differences 
in their concern for what students will learn, how they compete to learn, what 
needs to be learned, and how structured the class is with respect to the 
attainment of specific educational goals. In all cases, the more open teacher places 
less emphasis upon an achievement oriented and competitive class. This, however, 
does not necessarily mean that achievement and personal development are not an 
important part of the more open class. Both task orientation and rule clarity are 
rated as significant features of the ideal sociopsychological climate by the open 
teachers (see mean scores in Table 1). Thus, while achievement is emphasized, it 
is not in an interpersonally competitive way. Such an interpretation of present 
results fits with past research showing that students function well in and seem to 
prefer classes that are demanding yet allow for close class relations and allow all 
class members to achieve in a cooperative fashion (Johnson & Johnson, 1974; 
Moos, 1978; Schultz, 1979). 


Complementing differences in achievement focus are the differences in the 
classroom control atmosphere or organizational features of ideal sociopsychological 
climates. From the results, it may be suggested that a significant aspect of a 
teacher’s attitude toward students is related to the type of classroom control and 
organization maintained by the teacher. This attitude is based on such features as 
the number and directiveness of the rules of the class, and on how tightly the 
teacher directs and controls class activities. Some teachers want a lot of control, 
some teachers want less control, but all teachers are concerned to some extent 
with how they will or should control their students (a point particularly 
emphasized by Cooper, 1979, and Cooper, Burger & Seymour, 1979). The ANOVA 
results suggest that an open/nondirective teacher would establish less direct 
control, have fewer restrictions and would have innovative, orderly, and organized 
classes. 


Such control or organizational differences associated with the different 
teaching styles could be directly related to the “differences in quality” cited by the 
expectancy research reported by Brophy and Good (1974) and Silberman(1969). 
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Simultaneously considering the Structural and Achievement Climate category 
differences, it seems that teachers holding different teaching styles are relatively 
consistent in their sociopsychological climate preferences and attempt to establish 
compatible climates. That is, when both achievement and competition are 
emphasized, the class is structured with high teacher control, clear rules, and an 
emphasis on order. On the other hand, if achievement and cooperative goal 
attainment is emphasized, the class is less controlled and an emphasis is placed on 
innovative and nonrestrictive means for achieving. Though this may lead to a bit 
more chaos, it is constructive chaos. 


Overall, the differences in sociopsychological climates are reflective of the 
attitudes expressed by the teachers. The more open the teacher, the more open 
the classroom atmosphere. The only finding that needs further explanation is the 
high ratings for all groups on the Relationship category dimensions. This could be 
accounted for by the relatively young age (most under 35) of the teachers and 
student teachers. This makes them representative of the current emphasis on 
personalized teaching. However, according to Moos’ (1979) review of research, 
sociopsychological climate emphasis on human relationships tends to facilitate 
personal growth, but it forms only a necessary, not a sufficient condition for such 
growth. Such a necessary but not sufficient focus appears to underlie the many 
differences found here. All types of classes emphasize relationships, therefore, they 
have all met the necessary condition. However, to be able to enhance personal 
development and growth, it is necessary to look beyond the Relationship category 
and be concerned with the achievement climate and with the classroom structure. 
Perhaps by directly considering these added dimensions of sociopsychological 
climates, the “qualitative” differences so often alluded to will be predictable and 
the ATI’s that characterize many research studies completed today will be 
explainable. 

The study hypothesized and confirmed that a relationship exists between 
teaching style and sociopsychological climates. However, wanting to set up 
different climates (what the ideal form of the CES measures) does not mean the 
ideal sociopsychological climate will actually be established. Although the teacher 
is the most significant determiner of sociopsychological climate (Anderson, 1973; 
Moos, 1979; Walberg, 1977), many other factors affect sociopsychological climates 
(see Schultz, 1975). Since the present study gives one reason to believe that 
teaching styles will result in the attempt to establish particular sociopsychological 
climates, the extent to which this is actually carried out should be investigated in 
future research. Future research should also focus on obtaining a wider survey of 
teaching styles and determining if the differences found here are extended. Other 
topics could include systematically investigating the behavioral characteristics of 
teaching styles, of sociopsychological climates, and investigating the relationships 
between teacher expectancy, sociopsychological climate, and teaching style. Such 
research should help clarify the sought for mediating mechanisms and should 
therefore further our understanding of how differences in teaching style and 
teacher expectancy cause differences in student performance and attitude. 
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A Possible Path Past Some 
Personality Study Problems 


Some obdurate problems and issues in personality theory and research and the 
shortcomings of attempts to resolve them are described; an alternative means of 
grappling with them is outlined. The latter, which entails direct assessment of 
behavior or the collection of behavioral census data, is illustrated by the 
description of an exploratory probe. The results of this study of the 
transsituational consistency of behavioral persistence in 10 male and 12 female 
elementary school children are reported. Implications of both the behavior 
census approach and the results of the preliminary probe are discussed with 
reference to the consistency-specificity issue and personality assessment in 
general. 


Educators and educational researchers generally recognize that personality 
factors of both teachers and students often mediate and therefore influence 
educational transactions. Moreover, we have reason to suppose that personal 
qualities such as the disposition to persist in efforts to overcome difficulties is 
highly related to achievement in many domains (Goleman, 1980). However, despite 
widespread and sustained efforts in personality psychology in the last 60 or 70 
years, personality is not well understood and the field has come on hard times. 
While psychological theorists have been developing complex models of behavioral 
systems involving “multi-directional feedback” (e.g., Bandura, 1977; Endler, 1977), 
“reciprocal determinism” (Bandura, 1978, 1979), interactive feedback-loops (e.g., 
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Howard, 1979) and so forth, very little progress has been made in understanding 
the fundamental units in the B = f(P,S) function: the person and the situation. 
Accordingly, educators and educational researchers are left to attempt 
interventions in educational transactions by manipulating situational factors 
without a clear understanding of how these situational factors interact with and 
influence different persons. Before these complex models of behavioral systems 
become useful, it is crucial that we acquire a clearer understanding of the 
fundamental person (P) unit in the classical B = f(P,S) function (or in any of its 
contemporary transformations whether multidirectional, reciprocal, or interactive) 
if we are to gain a better understanding of behavior and its development in 
education (and other) settings. Unfortunately, however, in employing their 
traditional orientation to personality study, psychologists have not given us much 
understanding of persons even though personality “science” as we have known it 
has, apparently, reached its limits (Epstein, 1979; Feshbach, 1978; Fiske, 1974, 
1978a, 1978b, 1979; Goldfreid & Kent, 1972; Mischel, 1968, 1977, 1979; Phares & 
Lamiell, 1977; Sechrest, 1976). Sechrest (1976), for example, summed up the state 
of the art this way: “most research — the vast proportion of research — in 
personality is inconsequential, trivial and pointless even if it is well done” (p. 2). 
Helson and Mitchell (1978), two years later, reported that there had been no 
apparent improvement. 

But what is the nature of the limitations of personality psychology? At least 
five interrelated factors give rise to problems of such magnitude that these 
problems are probably not surmountable within the framework of orthodox 
approaches to personality study (cf. Fiske, 1974, 1979). These factors are: (1) the 
weakness of ties between measures and the hypothetical constructs of highly 
abstract theories, (2) the lack of predictive power and low reliability of data 
gathered through indirect assessment (the modus operandi of traditional 
personality research), (3) problems inherent in nonpublic clinical data as a basis 
for theory building, (4) limited agreement among theorists about the appropriate 
conclusions to be drawn from sets of observations, and (5) questionable construct 
validity due to poor reproducibility of observations either on different occasions or 
by different observers. 


The so-called “interactional” model of personality has been proposed as a way 
through which our understanding of personality may be significantly increased 
(Endler, 1973, 1975, 1977; Endler & Magnusson, 1976a, 1976b). Indeed, this model 
of personality research has gained widespread attention in recent years and some 
(Endler, 1973) have even claimed that interactionism constitutes a new scientific 
paradigm in the Kuhnian sense (Kuhn, 1962). However, the interactional model 
suffers from the same serious shortcomings which were discussed above (Buss, 
1977; Howard, 1979; Olweus, 1977; Sadava, 1980). Rather than a new paradigm for 
personality, interactionism as it is currently employed represents only a small 
conservative shift from the more traditional personality approaches and seems to 
have brought more confusion than clarity to personality psychology (Mischel, 
1973; Olweus, 1977). 


The history of personality psychology is, to a large extent, a history of a 
continuous debate between those attempting to demonstrate that behavior is 
situation specific and those trying to show that personality traits show both 
transtemporal and transsituational stability (Feshbach, 1978). The empirical 
evidence has, for the most part, failed to provide support for the belief in the 
transsituational consistencies of behavior which is logically implicated in the trait 
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position (Argyle, 1975; Bowers, 1973; Mischel, 1968, 1973, 1977, 1979). However, 
these results may, as has long been suspected (if not demonstrated), be an 
artifactual result of the indirect assessment techniques involving the use of 
projectives and other tests and questionnaires with which personality study is 
undertaken (Tryon, 1979; Goldfried & Kent, 1972; Lamiell, 1981; Wallach & 
Legget, 1972). This traditional approach has produced only scattered islands of 
hard data. Sound procedures have rarely been employed and as a consequence, 
only disparate bits of valid information have been produced. Moreover, the 
significance of such data is obscure since it is unusual that personality research is 
solidly attached to significant problems (Mischel, 1977; Epstein, 1979; Feshbach, 
1978; Fiske, 1978a, 1979; King, 1978). Those adopting this traditional approach 
have focused on amorphous poorly-defined traits, constructs, and motives over 
which agreement on their conceptual nature, on their definitions or standard 
procedures for assessing them has not been reached. A wide range of assessment 
procedures, including projectives, dream analysis, free association, interviews, tests 
and questionnaires, and personality inventories, have been employed. In the recent 
past psychologists have tended to focus attention on test construction, the 
reliability of these tests, and methods for analyzing the data, while virtually no 
attention has been paid to the validity of what is being measured or studied 
(Fiske, 1979; Jackson & Paunonen, 1980; Lumsden, 1976; Tryon, 1979). As long as 
this traditional approach to personality study and assessment is maintained, little 
can be done to overcome the fundamental handicaps which have caused 
personality psychology to have reached its limits. Accordingly, one can consider 
the possibility that the formulations and assessment procedures employed 
heretofore may be inherently inadequate. Furthermore, alternative strategies 
entailing the formulation of different questions and the employment of different 
procedures may yield important evidence bearing on the trait-situation issue and 
other important questions in personality study. 


An Alternative Strategy for Personality Study: Direct Assessment 


Social-historical analysis of the political economy and behavior within it 
suggests that personality organization may covary with socioeconomic conditions 
(Travis, 1975). This suggestion is consistent with the reports emanating from such 
diverse sources as the Frankfurt School (e.g., Fromm, 1962) and the social learning 
tradition (e.g., Bandura & Walters, 1963; Bandura, 1977). More recently, Feshbach 
(1978) has made the same proposal. He said, “I propose that the consistency and 
organization of personality will vary as a function of socioenvironmental factors” 
(p. 449). 

From this perspective, within-culture variations such as position in an uneven 
distribution of power (i.e., class position) may produce not only class differences 
but individual differences in response consistency. Again, Feshbach (1978) seems 
to be coming around to this viewpoint, too: 

The degree of specificity or generality found in the population as a whole will depend 
upon the relative proportions of those individuals whose behavior tends to be 
situation-specific and those whose behavior reflects more generalized dispositional 
traits. This mix will in turn depend upon variations in features of the sociocultural 
environment that affect the integration and organization of behavior. (p. 449) 

Thus one could ask the basic question, “What conditions foster continuity and 
organization in behavior and what conditions foster discontinuity and 
segmentation?” (Feshbach, 1978, p. 449). And one could attempt to answer this 
question by adopting a strategy which has received too little attention in 
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personality research: one would observe, record, and classify behavior of people 
directly in circumstances of particular interest. One would, as has been 
recommended with increasing frequency, accumulate behavioral census data 
(Elms, 1975; Fiske, 1974; Goldfried & Kent, 1972; Phares & Lamiell, 1977; 
Sechrest, 1976). q 

In this approach then, behavior must not be merely regarded as a sign or test 
of underlying dispositions, but must become the primary unit of interest. From 
this perspective, attempts to look inside the organisms, via signs and tests, as 
personality theorists have attempted to do for so long, are merely diversions and 
digressions because, as Skinner (1975) noted: 

When the important thing is a relation to the environment, as in the phylogeny and 
ontogeny of behavior, the fascination with an inner system becomes a simple 
digression.... We have not advanced more rapidly to the methods and instruments 
needed in the study of behavior precisely because of the diverting preoccupation with a 
supposed or real inner life. (p. 46) 

In consonance with Skinner’s. analysis, recent developments indicate that a 
reconceptualization of personality in terms of behavioral styles may be a 
promising way to gain a more complete understanding of human personality. Since 
measurement in this conceptual framework is of behavior per se, rather than of 
amorphous’ hypothetical constructs, the connection between theory and 
measurement may be made more readily. Accordingly, the major difficulties of 
traditional personality psychology may be avoided. 


From the accumulated evidence, it seems to be suggested that at the most 
general level of analysis, one binary typology of personality based on behavior of 
interest has emerged from disparate sources. Thus, notice can be taken of 
MacFarlane’s (1963, 1964, 1975) reports on longitudinal studies in which a large 
sample of subjects were studied from infancy to adulthood, and wherein the most 
consistent dimension obtained by clusters of variables over a long time span (2 to 
16 years) related to styles of behavior: namely, “reactive-expressive” and 
“retractive-inhibited.” Consistency and predictability were otherwise low for every 
other indirectly assessed personality dimension. In this same stream, Campus 
(1974) showed that individuals can be found to vary in behavioral consistency so 
that each can be classified as representing one of two styles: (a) an active coping 
style; and (b) a passive coping style. Similarly, Salter (1961) spoke of two major 
categories of personality which he called the excitatory and the inhibitory 
personality. The excitatory person, wrote Salter, “is direct. He responds outwardly 
to his environment. When he is confronted with a problem, he takes immediate 
action” (p. 45). The inhibitory personality, on the other hand, displays an undue 
“desire for acceptance by his environment” (p. 48). According to this conception 
then, an excitatory person acts on his environment to transform unpleasant and 
bothersome conditions while the inhibitory person acquiesces to environmental 
conditions in an attempt to cope with bothersome or noxious stimuli or he may 
withdraw from these conditions altogether. ts 

Seligman (1975) and Travis (1975), moreover, both have provided evidence 
that sheds further light on this “active-passive” personality dimension. Seligman 
(1975) suggested that because of an inability to control certain events, people 
learn to behave helplessly in the face of these events and hence make no attempt 
to change them. When events are noncontingent upon attempts to manipulate 
aversive stimulation, helplessness is learned. Furthermore, Hiroto and Seligman 
(1975) suggested that learned helplessness generalizes from one situation to 
another. That is, failure to control events in one stimulus setting produces 
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“helplessness” behavior’ in other settings. The implication here, then, is that 
because of repeated experience of impotence in changing or altering certain 
environmental conditions, individuals will adopt a general style of helplessness or 
withdrawal in adapting to their environment (Abramson, Seligman & Teasdale, 
1978; Miller & Norman, 1979). The economist Galbraith apparently observed 
something of this sort in conditions of enduring poverty (Goodman, 1979, pp. 
118-119). 

Travis (1975), in a detailed analysis of political activism, showed that some 
people readily participate and actively engage themselves in attempts to change, 
via political activism, the social milieux in which they live. Meanwhile, the vast 
majority of others simply withdraw from, or acquiesce to, and become passive with 
respect to the same unpleasant conditions. Moreover, Travis (1975) observed that 
usually those people who readily intervene in existing arrangements to bring about 
change, can best be characterized as being generally “wealthier, better educated, 
politically and culturally critical, articulate, expressive and deviant in a 
progressive direction” (p. 45) than are the passive noninterventionists. Generally, 
the active elites in political matters, are those who possess wealth; and since 
wealth confers power on its possessor (e.g., Travis, 1979) we might expect wealthy 
(and hence powerful) people to exhibit personalities Which are distinguishable 
from those of their less powerful counterparts. The wealthy generally do not learn 
helplessness, perhaps because, as suggested by Travis (1975), “the possession of 
power enables one to produce effects. People who possess such power might be 
expected to acquire the habit of using it” (p. 259). Since changes resulting from 
the exercise of power apparently are, frequently, reinforcing, we might expect an 
increase in the probability that such instrumental behavior will recur after a 
reinforced action. The less wealthy (and hence less powerful) people in society are 
regularly ineffectual in gaining changes in conditions that are unpalatable to them 
(Goodman, 1979; Griffith, 1970) and hence may not acquire the habit of behaving 
in an active, instrumental way. 

These conditions, then, provide some bases for an account of how people can 
vary along a “passive-active”, “approach-withdrawal”, “inhibitive-expressive” 
personality dimension defined with reference to directly observable behavior. 
These and other sources of evidence indicate that there is good reason to cast 
personality in terms of behavioral styles. Since behavior is an observable event 
rather than a hypothetical construction, it can be assessed directly thereby 
avoiding the measurement problems of the trait and psychodynamic models of 
personality. But since it has been demonstrated repeatedly with reference to 
indirectly measured traits, that people do not respond consistently either over 
time or in different situations, the first issue that must be addressed is that of the 
consistency of directly measured behavior. That is to ask, how consistently do 
people behave when we make direct observations of their conduct in a variety of 
situations? 

Since the contrasting styles of adapting to taxing situations which have been 
discussed above seem to be related to or entail differences in behavioral 
persistence, the authors thought that questions of the foregoing nature might be 
addressed appropriately by an exploratory study of the consistency with which 
given persons exhibit behavioral persistence in a variety of situations. 
Furthermore, we thought that this sort of exploratory study might provide a 
means of deriving some preliminary indication of the character of data which 
might be yielded by large-scale studies entailing the direct assessment of 
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behavioral continuities and discontinuities across situations. Specifically, an 
exploration of behavioral persistence in three different situations was assumed to 
be a reasonable way of exploring the merits of undertaking large scale direct 
assessment studies of behaviorally defined personality dimensions. It was assumed 
that the extent of intrasubject consistency of behavioral persistence across three 
situations would be indicated by the extent to which inter-subject rank order of 
behavioral persistence in each of these same three situations was maintained. The 
calculation of intercorrelations (Pearson’s r, in this case) was taken to be an 
adequate means of assessing the degrees of relationship. 


We hypothesized that when we define personality dimensions behaviorally and 
assess them directly we could expect that. the indices of cross-situational 
consistency of behavior would exceed the usual +.30 correlations (Mischel, 1968) 
which define the mean degree of relationship yielded by studies of the more usual 
sort (entailing the indirect assessment of personality constructs). Furthermore, if 
such indices yielded by correlational analysis uniformly exceeded the +.30 level, 
we would take this as evidence that this exploratory study thereby would provide 
justification for expending greater time and resources on large scale studies 
designed to explore the viability of conceiving personality in behavioral terms and 
studying it directly. 

The object of the study described below was, then, to assess the 
trans-situational consistency of behavioral persistence of primary school children 
by intercorrelating the rank orders of their behavioral persistence scores from 
three different situations. 


Method 


Subjects 


A complete set of data for 22 of 48 children enrolled in the second grade of a 
public elementary school in east Vancouver was procurable: due to absenteeism 
and the failure of some parents to indicate consent for the participation of their 
children, only partial data or no data were available for the remaining 26 children. 
However, since there was no apparent basis for suspecting a systematic effect 
(especially of a unidirectional sort) due to this sample diminution and since this 
initial study was an exploratory venture, the complete data yielded from the 22 
pupils was deemed to be adequate for present purposes. Accordingly, 10 males and 
12 females participated. Their ages ranged from 79 to 109 months, with a mean 
age of 95.46 months and a standard deviation of 6.79 months. 


Procedure 


All pupils were exposed to three different situations wherein an index of 
behavioral persistence was procured (as described below). . 

Situation 1: All participants encountered the same paper and pencil 
maze problem in a group context. The children were instructed to trace a line 
beginning at a point indicated by the sign Start and continuing through the 
appropriate channels to a point indicated by the sign End. The maze was judged 
by both their teachers and the two experimenters to be too difficult for the 
capabilities of children of this age range. This assumption was supported by the 
fact that no child successfully completed the maze. The following instructions 
were given to all the pupils: 
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Here is a puzzle. I would like you to try and solve it. The puzzle you have is like this 
one (indicating a large version of a similar maze which was affixed to the front 
chalkboard). You can start here (indicating the start) and trace along the paths to the 
centre where you will find the treasure. These (indicating unbroken lines) are fences 
and these (indicating breaks on the lines) are gates. You can go through a gate but not 
through a fence. Can I go here (indicating a solid line)? No. Can I go here (indicating 
a break in a line)? Yes. Now watch carefully as I find the treasure in this puzzle. 
(Pause for demonstration.) I want you to find the treasure on your maze. When you 
have found the treasure on the first maze or when you have tried your best to find the 
treasure, turn the page over and try to find the treasure on the second maze. Now you 
may begin. 

Time working on the first maze, operationally defined as beginning with the 
“begin” signal and terminating when the page turned over (a different maze was 
printed on the reverse side of the page), was taken as an index of behavioral 
persistence. Two experimenters, each with a stopwatch and a seating plan of the 
classroom, recorded the times. 


Situation 2: Each child was brought to a private room (with only one 
experimenter present) and was there asked to solve a wire puzzle. The solution of 
the puzzle occurred when two metal rings were taken apart. This task was also 
judged to be difficult beyond the pupils’ capabilities and this assumption was 
again supported by the fact that no child successfully solved the puzzle. The 
following instructions were given to all children : 

Here is a sheet of paper. On the paper I would like you to fill in the blanks with your 
name, whether you are a boy or girl, your age and your birthday. (After the child had 
completed the task as described, the experimenter proceeded with the following 
remarks:) On this page I would like you to draw a picture of a man. Draw the best 
man that you can. But first I would like you to try and solve this puzzle. Now watch 
carefully as I take the rings apart. See how easy it is! I will put them together again. 
Now once more — here is how they come apart. See, I didn’t force them or bend them. 
You must not force them because that is cheating. They come apart easily if you do it 
right. Remember, no forcing. When you have taken the rings apart or have tried your 
best to take them apart, put them down here and go ahead and draw the picture of the 
man. You may begin now — here are the rings. 

Time attempting to solve the puzzle was operationally defined as beginning 
when subjects received the rings and terminating when they put them down on 
the table. Again, time on-task was the measure of behavioral persistence. 


Situation 3: While seated in a private room with only one experimenter 
present, each child was asked to reproduce, to the best of his abilities, a printed 
colour picture. The following instructions were given to each subject: 

I would like you to listen to a tape on this cassette recorder. There are funny jokes and 
music on the tape. I would like you to listen to the music and the jokes and tell me if 
you like them. But first, I would like you to draw a picture. Here is a picture in this 
book that I would like you to draw. We are having a contest to see who can draw a 
picture that looks the most like this one. The child who draws a picture that looks 
most like this one will win a surprise prize. Here is a sheet of paper and here are some 
crayons. When you have drawn the best picture that you can, you may listen to the 
tape. You may begin. 

Time on task was operationally defined as beginning when each pupil put the 
crayon on the paper and terminating when he or she declared completion. Time 
on task was, as before, taken as the index of behavioral persistence. 
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Results 
In order to gain an estimate of the degree to which the rank orders of 
behavioral persistence of the three situations were related, three correlations 
(Pearson’s r) were calculated (for Situations 1 and 2; 1 and 3; 2 and 3). The 
intercorrelation matrix produced on the aggregate data from the three situations is 
represented in Table 1. The ranges of time on task are also shown in Table 
ie 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATION MATRIX FOR BEHAVIORAL PERSISTENCE 
OF CHILDREN IN THREE SITUATIONS 


AND RANGES OF TIME ON TASK 


A. Correlation Matrix 


Situation 1 Situation 2 Situation 3 
(Maze) (Puzzle) (Picture) 
Situation 1 
Otaie) : -- TOU -48 
Situation 2 nel 56 
(Puzzle) ‘ 
Situation 3 at 
(Picture) 
B. Ranges of Time on Task 
Minimum Maximum Range 
(secs) (secs) 
Situation 1 176 1278 1102.0 
Situation 2 144 1096 952.0 
Situation 3 aie 4745 4013.0 


The coefficients obtained in this study (r,,.=.81, 7r,;=.48, ro3=.56) are 
indicative of a comparatively high consistency of behavioral persistence across the 
different situations. The magnitude of the correlation coefficients is worth noting 
since all exceed the usual mean correlations from indirect assessment of +.30. 
Thus, these data indicate that the transsituational consistency of behavioral 
persistence in relation to the situations described is remarkable when compared to 
the usual data produced by indirect assessments. 


Discussion 


While the study described above is only an initial probe, and its data must be 
viewed with the caution which exploratory studies warrant, it does suggest that 
further studies of this sort may contribute to the resolution of some obdurate 
problems in personality research. Although the number and variety of situations 
entailed in this study were limited, as was the content of personality studied, the 
magnitude of correlations between the directly measured instances of persistence 
uniformly exceed those reported from conventional studies which employ indirect 


assessment procedures—whether they are limited in similar ways (as is frequently 
the case) or not. 
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Of course, one might argue that the results of the present study are a 
consequence of the fact that the situations may have entailed or shared common 
elements. For instance, no time constraints were placed on performance in any of 
the situations and all performances were initiated by adults. Moreover, one might 
suggest that while the materials, task requirements, social contexts, and other 
situational features were clearly different in situations 1 and 2, these differences 
may be unimportant. These differences may be neutralized by features of the two 
situations which can be equated and which might thus elicit a similar disposition, 
set, or interpretation which mediates duration of behavior or effort. From this 
perspective, if the children interpreted situations 1 and 2 as being, for example, 
instances of problem-solving situations, then the high degree of relationship 
between their behavioral persistence in the two situations which was observed 
(r;,=.81) could be regarded as an artifact of such interpretations on the part of 
the children. Moreover, the third situation entailing the picture reproduction 
contest might be expected to correlate less highly with the first two (as was the 
case: r}3—=.48; r23=.56) since it could be less easily construed as a problem-solving 
situation. Clearly, interpretations of the foregoing sort cannot be rejected with 
complete confidence at this time. However, it should be noted that if a person’s 
interpretations of the situations are critical determinants of performance, and the 
degree of relationship between performances is positively related to the extent to 
which successive situations are interpreted as instances of a kind, one would 
expect to find far more stable and higher magnitudes of relationship between 
performances entailed in indirect personality assessment situations which entail 
the use of tests. Presumably, behaviors in testing situations should correlate as 
nicely with one another as behaviors in problem-solving situations are expected to 
do if the argument behind this interpretation is correct. Since they do not produce 
high and stable correlations, the merits of this interpretation are not especially 
compelling at this time. 

Nevertheless, we do not know the extent to which behaviors will correlate 
when they are directly observed in situations which are more numerous and 
diverse than was the case in the present study. Future research should be 
designed to answer this question. Adult initiation of performance was an element 
common to the three situations in the present study. Accordingly, behaviors in 
situations which do not entail adult initiation should be observed along with 
behavior of the sorts described in this study. Should correlations between such 
nondirected, spontaneous behavior (which might be observed both inside and 
outside of school settings) correlate less highly with the behaviors examined in the 
present study than did the latter with one another, the limits to the generality of 
the present results will be clarified. 

Although the central limitations of the present study derive from its limited 
number and variety of subjects, situations, and personality contents, the study 
does give initial indications that behavioral persistence is somewhat more stable 
than might have been supposed heretofore. Moreover, the contrasting results that 
have been produced previously may be, as has long been suspected, artifacts of the 
paper and pencil assessment techniques. Thus, there is not only a theoretical basis 
for attempting to assess directly personality as behavior, but also a basis for 
supposing that behavioral patterns or styles may emerge from such data. As well, 
these patterns may show much higher transsituational consistency than the 
conventionally gathered data such as those examined by Mischel (1968) would 
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suggest. In addition, the data reported in the present study have implications for 
the way one assesses the interactionists’ work. 

In their attempts to reconceptualize personality psychology, both Endler (1977) 
and Magnusson and Endler (1977) as well as Rushton and Endler (1977), suggested 
that the consistency of mediating or intervening variables depend on whether such 
variables are content, structural, or motivational in nature. Content variables refer 
to situationally determined information (e.g., the content of anxiety arousing 
situations); motivational variables refer to motives, drives, needs, and the like; and 
structural variables refer to information processing variables such as intelligence. 
These researchers asserted that structural variables show high transsituational 
consistency while content and motivational variables are situation specific. 
Although it might be argued that structural variables (for example, visual acuity 
or I.Q.) have some effect on behavioral persistence in the situations described 
above, the majority of influence on the measured variable should be, according to 
the Endlerian scheme, exercised by content (e.g., group task vs. individual tasks) 
and motivational variables (reward situations vs. no-reward situations). According 
to this scheme then, behavioral persistence as measured in the present study 
should be highly situation specific. However, from the results reported here, this 
hypothesis is not supported. Accordingly, the adequacy of the Endlerian scheme 
must await further investigation, especially of the type discussed in this paper. 
Further studies of this type might well include provisions for the study of how 
sex, abilities, socioeconomic class and other sociocultural variables relate to the 
personality dimensions under study. Developmental variability might well be 
explored with profit as well. Meanwhile, we have reason to wonder whether the 
person is as superfluous as has been claimed in recent times (e.g., see Feshbach, 
1978, p. 448). 


In conclusion then, it is suggested in this study that assessment of personality 
in terms of directly observable behavior looks promising. The most obvious 
limitation of the present study is that it is a small exploratory beginning. 
However, it does provide us with an example of how future research may be 
conducted. Such research is in consonance with the proposals which have been 
made by others (Epstein, 1979; Fiske, 1974, 1978b; Mischel, 1977) who seem to share 
our view that such work may help us to eventually circumvent some of the 
endemic difficulties of traditional personality assessment and research. The 
systematic observation and classification of human behavior, which is socially 
significant and which occurs in situations of particular interest, may provide a 
useful direction for the building of a solid data base. Admittedly, this is no easy 
task. It is expensive with respect to both time and effort. However, the results of 
the exploratory study reported here constitute one sign that such work is a 
promising beginning. 
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Effects of a Bilingual Instructional Program 
on Conceptual Development 
in Primary School Children 


Children who are fully bilingual seem to have some cognitive advantages over 
their monolingual peers. The purpose of this study was to investigate whether 
these advantages would extend to children who had been in a bilingual 
instructional program for three years or less. Grade one, two, and three children 
in both an English/French bilingual program and in a regular English program 
were tested on their ability to conserve number and measurement, on their use 
of reversibility as a rationalization for conservation, and on the number of 
different rationalizations given for conservation. When readiness scores were 
controlled, the bilingual children significantly outperformed their monolingual 
peers on one subtest of both the number and the measurement concept test and 
on the use of reversibility as a justification for conservation. 


Bilingual education takes place in many contexts in North America. There are 
English/French, English/Ukrainian, English/Russian, English/German, and 
English/Spanish bilingual classes, to name a few. Furthermore the term “bilingual 
class” has different meanings for different people. Some use that term to refer to 
programs involving total immersion in a second language while others restrict it to 
cases where two languages are used more or less equally for instructional purposes. 
The study reported here took place in the context of an English/French bilingual 
program where 50-60 percent of the instruction was in French and about 40-50 
percent in English. This context was chosen simply because, in Edmonton, it was 
the most common program to which the researcher had access. 

It would seem to be indicated in recent studies (Bain, 1975; Cummins & 
Gulutsan, 1974; Jacobs & Pierce, 1966; Peal & Lambert, 1962) that fluently 
bilingual children have some cognitive advantages over their unilingual peers. 


George Cathcart taught in elementary and junior high schools in Edmonton before receiving his PhD from the University of 
Alberta in 1969. Since then he has been on staff in the Department of Elementary Education at the University of Alberta, 
teaching courses in mathematics education. Dr. Cathcart’s interest in the formation of concepts in children in bilingual classes 
is partly a result of his two children going through the English/French bilingual program from K-6. 
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Some of the advantages suggested by the above writers include greater “cognitive 
plasticity,” higher scores on standardized tests, and a greater ability to think 
divergently. These and/or other advantages also seem to accrue to children who 
are enrolled in a bilingual instructional program. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
future references will be to children in a bilingual program rather than fluently 
bilingual children. 


Evaluation of Bilingual Programs 

Bilingual instructional programs in Canada have been very carefully evaluated. 
Much of this evaluation has been for the purpose of establishing that children in 
the bilingual programs achieve as well as their unilingual counterparts in 
designated areas of school instruction. For example, the first purpose of the 
second year evaluation of the Edmonton Public Schools English/French bilingual 
program was to answer the question, “Are the pupils in the program achieving at a 
level appropriate to their ability on standardized mathematics and reading 
achievement tests?” (p. 1.). Similarly the first question posed by the Toronto 
Board of Education regarding the program at the Allenby Public School was 

Does instruction of the prescribed curriculum through the medium of a second 
language (French) have any harmful effects on native language (English) skills, on 
achievement in such basic academic skills as reading and arithmetic, or on pupils 
general cognitive development, as measured through IQ tests? (Barik & Swain, 1976b, 
p. 41) 

Cognitive development has been another major focus of recent research 
involving bilingual programs. Valencia (1976), from studies of Spanish/English 
bilingual programs, comes to the conclusion that bilingual education effects a 
dramatic and progressive trend in the cognitive development of children. 

Lambert, Tucker and d’Anglejan (1973) in their continuing evaluation of the 
St. Lambert Project through grade 5, found that the experimental children 
outperformed the control children on all intelligence scales though none of the 
differences was statistically significant. Statistically significant differences were 
found, however, on tests of number sequence and unusual uses. The differences 
were in favor of the bilingual classes. Barik and Swain (1976a), in a longitudinal 
study of a French immersion program, found statistically significant IQ differences 
only between low and high French achievers in the program when initial IQ 
differences were controlled. 


In a second language program where children began in grade one but had only 
20-45 minutes of second language instruction per day, Landry (1974) found that 
grade 6 children in the second language program were superior to control children 
in their ability to think divergently. There were no differences at the grade 1 level. 
At grade 4, the differences showed a trend in favor of the experimental group but 
not a statistically significant difference. This and Barik and Swain’s (1976a) study 
support Cummins’ (1977) position that a threshold of competence is needed before 
differences emerge. Cummins hypothesizes that 

there may be a threshold level of linguistic competence which a bilingual child must 
attain both in order to avoid cognitive deficits and allow the potentially beneficial 
aspects of becoming bilingual to influence his cognitive growth. (p. 10) 

Clearly this threshold level will vary depending upon a number of variables not 
the least of which is the amount of time spent in the second language. If the trend 
observed by Landry (1974) was observable in programs where second language 
instruction was given for only 20-45 minutes per day, it could be observable 
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earlier in programs where more time is devoted to the use of the second language 
and thus this research focused on grades 1 through 3. In the bilingual programs 
sampled for the research reported here, the second language was used as the 
language of instruction for 50-60 percent of the school day. 


Concept Formation and Bilingual Education 


Concept formation in this study is defined as responses to Piagetian-type 
tasks. Research in this context has been well reviewed in many publications, 
articles, and dissertations. (For example, see Copeland, 1979; Harrison, 1967). 


Very little research has focused on the effect bilingual instruction might have 
on the formation of concepts such as number and measurement. The Edmonton 
Public School Board (1977) evaluation of both the English/Ukrainian and the 
English/French programs indicates that children in the bilingual programs do as 
well as or better than their monolingual controls. Only in the English/French 
program was an attempt made to assess effects of the program on cognitive 
development. Using a Piagetian test of conservation, the evaluators found no 
significant differences between the bilingual and control students in grades one 
and two. 


Liedtke (1968) did not use children in a bilingual instructional program but 
rather children who were completely bilingual. However, his study has relevance to 
the research reported here because he compared 50 monolingual with 50 bilingual 
grade one children on their development of linear measurement concepts. He 
found that 
1. bilingual children are more advanced than monolingual children in their 
understanding of linear measurement ideas, 

2. conservation of length was developed to a greater extent in bilinguals than in 
monolinguals, 

3. the bilingual children demonstrated a greater ability to make linear 
measurements. 


According to Piaget (1960), there are three thought processes or 
rationalizations which a child may use to arrive at the conservation response. The 
first, reversibility, is illustrated by the statement, “If you moved it back to where 
it was before it would be the same.” Identity, the second type, is characterized by 
the statement, “You didn’t add anything to it or take anything away, so it is the 
same.” Piaget calls the statement, “This one is longer here but it is shorter here, 
so it is the same,” a “combination of compensated relations,” or more simply, 
“compensation.” Cathcart (1969) studied the kinds and variety of rationalizations 
that grade one, two, and three children give for a conservation response to a 
Piagetian test item. Most children preferred identity arguments but those who 
used reversibility arguments had higher scores on mathematics tests and on the 
conservation test. Furthermore, children who used more than one kind of 
rationalization were superior in mathematics ability and achievement, as well as in 
their ability to conserve number and measurement. For the 1969 study Cathcart 
divided Piaget’s “Identity” rationalization into two categories, substantive identity 
and operational identity. Substantive identity occurs when conservation is 
rationalized on the basis that the invariant transformation has not changed the 
characteristics of the objects exhibiting the property. Operational identity involves 
conservation that is rationalized with an argument to the effect that the invariant 
transformation has not added to or subtracted from the property in question. This 
same scheme was used in the current study. 
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Cognitive development can be influenced by four major factors, according to 
Piaget (1967). These are maturation, experience with the environment, 
socialization, and the process of equilibration. Two of these factors, experience 
and socialization, are external (cultural) rather than genetic. Bilingual instruction 
is one way in which these two cultural factors may vary for different individuals. 
This difference in experience may well affect the formation of concepts. 


Rationale for the Study 


A summary of the previous section provides a succinct rationale for the study 
reported here. Bilingual children seem to have some cognitive advantages over 
their monolingual peers. In research on bilingual instructional programs, it seems 
to be indicated that children in these programs (at least after some time in the 
program) also have some cognitive advantages over children who take all their 
instruction in one language. 


The nature of one’s experience also seems to affect concept formation and 
cognitive development. Since children in bilingual and monolingual programs have 
different experiences, it may be that there are differences between these two 
groups in both concept formation and cognitive development. 


Hypotheses 


Specifically, three major hypotheses are examined in this report. 

1. There is no significant difference between children in English classes and 
children in English/French bilingual classes in their ability to conserve 
number less than 10, number greater than 10, number in an additive 
rearrangement, quantity, length, area, mass and volume. 

2. There is no significant difference between children in regular and bilingual 
classes on the number of rationalizations given for a conservation response. 

3. There is no significant difference between children in regular and bilingual 
classes on the kinds of justifications given for a conservation response. 


Procedures 


Sample 


The sample consisted of 192 children from four schools. Eight children (4 boys 
and 4 girls) were randomly selected from each program (English/French bilingual 
and regular English) at each of grades one, two, and three in each of the four 
schools. 


None of the children was completely bilingual and all of the grade two and 


three children had been in the program from at least grade one and most had 
been in it from kindergarten. 


Instruments 


A 16-item conservation test was designed by the researcher. This test had eight 
subtests (see hypothesis 1) of two items each. All items were conventional 
Piagetian-type tasks used in numerous other studies. For example, one of the two 
length items was structured as follows. The subject was presented with two 
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equivalent strips of paper about 20 cm long. The strips were placed parallel with 
their ends aligned as shown below. 


CReyioaniine Heme aeole T 
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The child was then asked, “Is this one (pointing to one paper) longer or is this 
one (pointing to the other) longer or are they both the same length?” Usually the 
subject responded that they were the same length. Then the child was asked to 
watch while the researcher pushed one strip ahead a few centimetres as shown 


ar [ecstia.cc 2 eee Some] 
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The subject was again asked, “Is this one longer or is this one longer or are 
they still the same length?” 


The subtests were randomly assigned to subjects so that no two children 
received the subtests in the same order. Also several items where the property was 
not conserved were randomly inserted to avoid a response “set” on the part of the 
child. 

Although the Piagetian method of questioning is not a standardized technique, 
the type of question asked to elicit the conservation response is not a significant 
source of variance. This has been established in studies by Pratoomraj and 
Johnson (1966) and by Mermelstein and Shulman (1967). However, obtaining the 
rationalization may be a more sensitive process because it involves a greater 
degree of verbalization by the child. Therefore a uniform procedure was developed 
which is described in the next paragraphs. 

The question, “How can you tell?” at the end of each item of the conservation 
test was the stimulus for the child to give his rationalization. If he did not give a 
conservation response he may or may not have been asked this question. If he did 
conserve he was, of course, asked the question. Two possibilities existed at this 
point. 

1. The child gave a rationalization. Some neutral comment such as “I see” was 
made and then the subject was asked, “Is there any other way that you can 
tell that they are still the same?” If another response was given, no further 
responses were asked for. If a second response was not started within 
approximately ten seconds the experimenter said, “That is fine” and 
proceeded to the next item. 

2. The child did not respond to the initial question. In this circumstance he was 
asked other non-directive questions such as, “Why is it that these are still 
both the same?” or “Why is this one (pointing to the transformed state) the 
same as this one (pointing to the standard)?” If the child still did not 
respond the experimenter proceeded to the next item. If a rationalization was 
given then a second response was requested as in situation 1. If the subject 
was hesitant but did respond he was given an encouraging comment such as 
“Good” but no further rationalizations were requested. 

At no time was a third response asked for although some responses had two or 
more rationalizations embedded in them. 

A subject was never pressed for an answer beyond what was described in 


situation 2 above. 
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Each rationalization was coded as one of (1) operational identity, (2) 
substantive identity, (3) reversibility, (4) compensation, or (5) other according to 
the scheme used by Cathcart (1969) based on Piaget (1960) and mentioned in the 
background section of this paper. 

Percentile scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test were collected from the 
school records and used as a covariate. These scores were used because they were 
available for most students in grades two and three whereas IQ scores were 
frequently not available. The Metropolitan Readiness Test was administered by 
the school staff sometime during the grade one year. 


Testing 
Two graduate assistants and the researcher tested all children individually 
over an eight-week period in early 1979. 


Reliability 

No estimate of reliability for the conservation test was calculated. Twelve of 
the 16 items came from Cathcart (1969) who reported a test-retest reliability of 
0.923. The four added items have been used in many studies involving 
conservation. It was therefore assumed that the reliability would still be 
reasonably high. 

Of greater concern was the degree of consistency among the three data 
collectors in coding the rationalizations verbalized by the subjects. To check this, 
three pupils (two grade 3 and one grade 2) were tested. Each member of the team 
tested and coded the responses of one pupil while the other team members sat 
silently and just coded the responses. This provided a maximum of 9 intercoder 
comparisons per item for each rationalization given. The Arrington formula (Feifel 
& Lorge, 1950), 2a/(2a + d) where a refers to the number of agreements and d to 
the number of disagreements was used as a measure of intercoder reliability. Over 
the 16 items there were 105 agreements and 28 disagreements resulting in an 
Arrington reliability of 0.88. 


After testing the three children, the 28 points of disagreement were discussed 
and resolved so that there should have been a high measure of consistency for the 
final testing. 


Analysis 

Children who experienced difficulty often transferred out of the bilingual 
program or never registered in it. Therefore the “better” pupils were in the 
bilingual program. It was necessary, therefore, to use the readiness scores as a 
covariate. Unless otherwise indicated all analyses involved a three way analysis of 
covariance, grade x program x sex. Since there was no covariate score available for 
grade 1 subjects, the analysis of covariance was done with grade 2 and grade 3 
subjects only. There was a total of 16 subjects per cell in the 2 x 2 x 2 ANCOVA. 


Results 


Effects of Program on Concept Formation (Hypothesis 1) 
One major purpose of the study reported here was to examine the effect of a 
bilingual instructional program on the formation of number and measurement 


concepts. A summary of the results of the analysis of variance adjusted for 
readiness scores is provided in table 1. 
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F VALUES FROM ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE 


ON CONCEPT FORMATION TESTS 


TEST MAIN EFFECTS INTERACTIONS 
Grade (G) Program (P) Sex (S) GAP GXs PXS GXPXS 
NUMBER 
Number<10 NS NS NS NS NS NS NS 
Number>10 4.70% NS NS NS 4.01* NS 3.95% 
Additive rearrangment 8.59%* 4.42% NS NS NS NS NS 
Quantity 8.64% NS NS NS NS NS NS 
Total Number 11.87** NS NS NS NS NS NS 
MEASUREMENT 
Length NS 5 .69* NS NS NS NS NS 
Area NS NS 5.77% NS NS NS NS 
Mass NS NS NS NS 4,32* NS NS 
Volume NS NS 5 .16* NS NS NS NS 
Total measurement NS NS 4.50* NS NS NS NS 
TOTAL CONSERVATION 7 .70%* NS 5.58% NS 4.00* NS NS 
* P<0.05 
xk =6P<0..01 
NS Not Significant 
TABLE 2 
ADJUSTED MEANS ON ALL VARIABLES 
Variable Grade 2 Grade 3 English Bilingual Boys Girls 
Number <10 1.89 1.93 HW, Stes) 1.93 1.89 Ie593 
Number >10 1.89 1.99 if Os} 1.96 1.98 TO 
Additive 
Rearrangement 1.39 ahs) 45 ey 2 th gif, 1.49 
Quantity IGS) iene WPS Th) wh Stet) isyhs} 
Total Number 6.81 Th sKovlk 7 .06 743 Wis 7.06 
Length 163 Wo Ihe: TL SEN) 1285 1 sh? 1.68 
Area 1h ei! 1.68 1.66 61 1340) 1.48 
Mass 163 eS 1.68 1 6, eee. 1.64 
Volume ge OY, il fehl fee 52 WIS naSS 7, ar 
Total 
Measurem2nt 6.48 6.97 6.62 6.87 Theat il 6 .40 
Total 
Conservation 13.29 14.59 13.69 iL XS) 14.54 13.46 
Second 
Rational- 
izations Er goes} W 6Zo ip Sie) Th clls) Tlf 5.09 
Operational 
Identity Od 18 .34 16.99 18.48 ibheatohy2 Ibe (eye2 
Substantive 
Identity 4.06 (Sy LUZ 5.46 4.89 5) Ou 5.34 
Reversibility 4.19 5.54 3.48 6.42 6.20 3.68 
Compensation 29 193 2.34 DEAS ees! 109 
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Program effects were observed on only two subtests; one involving number and 
the other a measurement subtest. The adjusted means on the additive 
rearrangement subtest were 1.75 for the bilingual sample and 1.45 for the English 
sample. On the length subtest the bilingual sample had a mean of 1.85 compared 
to 1.56 for the monolingual classes. While these two subtests were the only ones 
on which a statistically significant difference was observed it was noted that on 
the 11 scores the adjusted means for the bilingual sample were higher than the 
corresponding means for the English sample on eight of the tests, the reverse was 
true for one subtest (area) and the two groups had identical adjusted means on 
two tests. The adjusted means on all variables are summarized in table 2. (Raw 
means and standard deviations for both program groups at each grade level 
appear in tables 4 and 5). | 


Effects of Program on Cognitive Functioning (Hypotheses 2 and 3) 


After each conservation response the subject was asked questions like “how can 
you tell?” and “is there any other way you can tell?” Responses to the first 
question were coded by the experimenters into one of the five categories outlined 
earlier in this report. Responses to the second question provided a count of the 
number of second rationalizations given over all 16 test items. 


Table 3 contains a summary of the analysis of variance adjusted for scores on 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test. 


TABLE 3 


F VALUES FROM ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE 
ON COGNITIVE FUNCTIONING VARIABLES 


VARIABLES MAIN EFFECTS INTERACTIONS 
Grade (G) Program (P) Sex (S) GXP Gxs PXS GXPXS 

Number of second 

Rationalizations 4.87% NS 8 .33%* 4 .80* NS NS NS 
Operational identity NS NS NS NS NS NS NS 
Substantive identity NS NS NS NS NS NS NS 
Reversibility NS 4.79* 4 .06* NS NS NS NS 
Compensation NS NS 5 .60* 5.48% NS NS NS 

* P<0.05 

x P<0.01 


NS Not Significant 


The greater the number of second rationalizations a child was able to give, the 
more it was considered to be an indication of greater cognitive flexibility which 
according to Bain (1975) is greater in completely bilingual children than in 
monolinguals. The difference in the unadjusted means of 7.34 for the bilingual 
classes and 5.38 for the English classes was statistically significant at less than the 
0.001 level. However, the adjusted means of 7.15 and 5.56 were not significantly 
different statistically. 


Since there was a significant grade by program interaction a separate two-way 
(program x sex) analysis of covariance was run for the grade two and grade three 
samples separately. The interaction using the adjusted means from the three way 
ANCOVA is illustrated in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Interaction between grade and program on number of second rationalizations. 


The separate two-way ANCOVA’s produced the expected results. There was no 
difference at the grade two level but the adjusted means were significantly 
different (p= 0.004) at the grade three level. 

The kind of rationalization that a child gives for conservation may be another 
indicator of level of cognitive functioning. It was found in an earlier study 
(Cathcart, 1969) that children who used reversibility-type arguments were 
significantly better conservers and also tended to do better on other variables as 
well. Piaget (1960) would support this when he claims that reversibility is the key 
to the acquisition of conservation. In the study reported here, reversibility was the 
only type of rationalization on which the bilingual and regular English classes 
differed. When readiness scores were controlled the bilingual classes scored 
significantly higher (p<0.05) than the English sample. The adjusted means were 


6.42 and 3.48 respectively. 


Other Effects 
While the focus of this article has been on program effects, the grade and sex 
differences indicated in tables 1 and 3 should at least be mentioned. The results 
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reported in tables 1 and 3 include only grade two and three subjects since 
readiness scores were not available for the grade one sample. The significant 
differences reported in tables 1 and 3 are all in favor of the grade 3 subjects. With 
respect to concept formation variables (table 1), it is interesting to note that the 
differences were all on the number section and the total test and that no 
significant grade differences were observed on the measurement subtests. This 
may have been due in part to the overall lower scores on the measurement items 
which was expected since children normally conserve measurement concepts 
somewhat later than number concepts. 


On the cognitive functioning variables (table 3) there were significant grade 
differences on only the number of second rationalizations given for conservation. 
The grade three adjusted mean was 7.26 compared. to 5.28 for grade two. This may 
be an indication of greater cognitive flexibility in grade three children and also an 
indication of their greater ability to verbalize their thoughts. 


In all the results reported above the grade one subjects were not included 
because of unavailable covariate scores. In order to provide a more complete 
picture of the results, table 4 is included. It provides a summary by grade of t 
tests done between the children in the bilingual program and children in the 
English program on each of the concept formation tests. 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF T TESTS BETWEEN BILINGUAL (B) AND ENGLISH (E) 
SAMPLES ON ALL CONCEPT VARIABLES BY GRADE 


Number Number Additive Quantity Length Area Mass Vol. Total Total Total 
<10 >10 Rearrangement Number Meas. Cons. 

Grade 1 
Mean (E) io 1. 29 1.03 1.25 1.09 1.16 0.91 1.09 5.41 4.28 9.69 
Mean (B) 1.47 1.75 1.06 1.28 1.19 1.06 1.00 1.34 5.56 4.59 10.16 
S.D. () Q. 84 0.72 0.97 0.88 0.93 0.85 0°89" 0593 2.69 2293 5035 
S.D. (B) 0.88 0.57 10 0.89 0.93 0.91 0.88 0.87 2.53 2.92 5.02 
t 0.29 0.97 0.13 0.14 0.40 0.43 0.42 La 0.24 -0.43 0.36 
Prob. 0.77 0.34 0.90 0.89 0.69 0.67 0.67 0.27 0.81 0.67 0.72 

Grade 2 
Mean (E) 1.84 1.81 Peg 1.56 1.53 1.47 1.69 15/63 6.41 6.31 12.72 
Mean (B) 1.94 1,97 Lee INAS) 17D) 1.66 ine) 1.81 7.38 6.78 14.16 
S. De (E) 0.51 0.54 1.00 0.72 0.76 0.88 0.59 0.71 geod 2429 4.10 
S.D. (B) 0.25 0.18 0.68 0.51 0.62 0.70) 071 0.54 1.24 1.90 2.69 
t 0.93 1.57 2.48 1.21 1.26 0.94 0.57 P20 2.16 0.89 1.66 
Prob. 0.36 0.12 0.02 O23 Oe2i: 0.35 O2.57 0. 24 0.03 0.38 0.10 

Grade 3 
Mean (E) 1.84 1.97 Weer) 1.91 1.63 33) IED SS) de7i2 7.31 6.47 13.78 
Mean (B) 2.00 2.00 1.94 1.88 1.94 1.81 1.84 1.88 7.81 7.47 15028 
S.D. (E) ra ee 0.71 0.30 IM oyst OS OR On 7 0.63 1,09 1.95 2.61 
S.D. (B) ae ES 0.25 0.3% 0.25 0.59 0.45 0.49 0.40 1.14 1.14 
t a = 2.58 0.39 2.69 1.60 1.68 1.10 2.44 2.51 2.98 
Prob. = =< 0.01 0.69 0.01 OR 0.10 0.28 0.02 0.01 0.01 


There were no significant differences at grade one, two at grade two, and five 
at grade three on the conservation test and its subtests. Furthermore the average 
magnitude of the differences (Bilingual minus English means) increased 
considerably from grade one (0.13) to grade two (0.40) but very little from grade 
two to grade three (0.41). 


Table 5 contains the same summary for the cognitive functioning variables. 
The patterns in the data here are not as obvious as for the concept formation 
variables. The number of second rationalizations given for conservation was 
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significantly different between the two samples at both grade one and grade three 
but not at grade two. All the differences that were statistically significant were in 
favor of the bilingual sample and all but four of the nonsignificant differences 
were in favor of the bilingual group. 


TABLE 5 


SUMMARY OF T TEST BETWEEN BILINGUAL (B) AND ENGLISH (E) 
SAMPLES ON COGNITIVE FUNCTIONING VARIABLES BY GRADE 


6Vei6Ne660aN0a}j_eaSNwjs=$Ra0SS—j a> 99s 


Op. Ident. Sub. Ident. Rev. Comp. Seconds 

Grade 1 
Mean (E) 11.47 Sho Iie 1.69 0.94 1.09 
Mean (B) oF13 Mes 4E3} BED 6 23 3.03 
Sole (a) Ne tT Bie eZ 2.46 V74 2» 
SDE (@) 6.79 2) 5510) Yo 749) Se AG 4.07 
t dug hi 0.86 ihe ffl Dee Ze3® 
Probability O27 0.39 0.09 0.03 0.02 

Grade 2 
Mean (E) 14.63 4.06 2.69 3625 4.56 
Mean (B) 1926 3.94 4.47 1.84 5.47 
Si Disun(E)) 8.44 4.54 4.71 Gane 4.09 
Sie Dem (B)) 8.25 SoS) 6.54 2.19 sgt 
t 7245 Shi) Oran 2 ANS) 1.67 0.82 
Probability 0.02 0.91 On 22 0.10 0.41 

Grade 3 
Mean (E) 16.88 6.47 4,13 1.44 5.44 
Mean (B) 18.97 6.06 75038 2.34 922 
S.D. (E) 8.09 6.32 Ooi, 2.60 AS 7, 
Sie (03) 8.10 6.36 7 03 2.97 4.76 
t 1.035 0.26 iA 1.30 3.34 
Probability 0.30 0. 80 0.09 0.20 0.00 


There were some interesting sex differences. Because these differences will 
form the focus of another article, all that will be reported here is the fact that for 
each of the seven significant differences due to sex reported in tables 1 and 3, the 
mean for the boys was significantly higher than the mean for the girls. 


Summary 


Fluently bilingual children, as is seemingly suggested in previous research, 
have a number of cognitive advantages over monolingual children, and some of 
these advantages seem to exist for children in bilingual instructional programs. 
This study examined the effect of a bilingual instructional program in grades one, 
two, and three on some cognitive variables. Specifically, the dependent variables 
were the concept of number, the concept of measurement, the number of second 
rationalizations given for a conservation response on the concept formation test 
and the use of reversibility as an argument for conservation. 

Using a three way (grade x program x sex) analysis of covariance to control 
for scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test, significant main effects due to 
program were observed on two subtests of the concept formation test and on the 
use of reversibility. Children in the bilingual classes had significantly higher 
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adjusted means than the children in the regular English classes on the additive 
rearrangement subtest of the number concept test and the length subtest of the 
measurement concept test. The difference in the use of reversibility also favored 
the children in the bilingual classes. 

The number of second rationalizations a child was able to give for conservation 
was considered to be indicative of cognitive flexibility in that it requires looking at 
the same phenomena in a different way. There was a significant difference in 
favor of the bilingual classes on this variable at grade one (¢ test) and at grade 
three (program x sex ANCOVA) but not at grade two. This interaction resulted in 
no significant difference on the three-way ANCOVA. 


Discussion 


At best this study provides only weak support for the hypothesis that the 
concepts of number and measurement are more advanced in’ children who have 
been in a bilingual class for less than three years. However, the magnitude of the 
differences tended to increase and favor the bilingual classes as time in the 
program increased. This is consistent with the findings of Landry (1974) and also 
with Cummins (1977) “threshold” theory which says that a certain level of fluency 
needs to be attained before advantages may be observed. The fact that there was 
some but not very strong evidence for the concepts of number and measurement 
to be more advanced in primary school children in bilingual classes could be taken 
as a suggestion that further research is warranted on this aspect. 


The results of this study are more convincing with respect to cognitive 
functioning than they were for concept formation. The number of second 
rationalizations and the use of reversibility as a rationalization were both at a 
higher level in children from the bilingual classes. It could be argued that this 
may have been due to greater verbal ability. While no verbal ability test was 
given, controlling the readiness scores should have controlled for this to some 
extent. These results are similar to those of Bain (1975) who found that fully 
bilingual children had greater cognitive flexibility than monolingual children. 


The fact that all the significant differences observed in the adjusted means 
were in favor of the bilingual classes provides further justification to school boards 
for offering such programs. 
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The Relationship Between Arithmetic and 
Reading Achievement and Visual Pattern 
Recognition in First Grade Children 


The purpose of this study was to determine if identical and reverse pattern 
recognition skills were related to tested reading and arithmetic achievement in 
20 first grade children who attended a remedial reading class. Results indicated 
that (1) same pattern recognition was significantly higher than reverse pattern 
recognition, (2) identical pattern recognition did not affect performance on 
reading or arithmetic achievement, (3) reverse pattern recognition significantly 
affected performance on reading and arithmetic achievement. Language of test 
instructions is discussed as means of accounting for identical pattern 
recognition serving as a suppressor varlable in reading achievement but not in 
arithmetic achievement. 


A certain amount of constancy is required by all systems; however in this 
world there is little consistency, and variation becomes the rule (Anderson, 1975). 
In order to survive, the ability to adapt becomes a necessity. Adaptation can be 
seen as the changing of the environment (assimilation) or the changing of oneself 
(accommodation) (Piaget & Inhelder, 1956). Since variation and differences are 
common, growth occurs from both finding similarities among the differences and 
finding differences among the similarities (Gagné, 1974). This skill can be seen as 
a basic element of information processing (Anderson, 1975; Bower, 1975; Flavell, 
1963; Piaget & Inhelder, 1956). 
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Rules are developed to determine what things are the same and what things 
are different. These rules are the foundation of set theory and, specifically, 
pattern recognition (Lovell, 1971; Piaget & Inhelder, 1956). With new experiences 
the rules need to be redefined. This ability to change the rules is necessary for the 
acquisition of higher levels of learning and understanding (Bloom, 1956; Gagné, 
1974). 

One prerequisite seen for true pattern recognition is the ability to perform 
one-to-one correspondence or identical pattern recognition (Sternberg, 1975). 
From this stage, then, true pattern recognition develops with the ability to reverse 
patterns (Sternberg & Larson, 1976). Piaget (1972) sees the ability to reverse 
patterns as a critical stage for the development of mathematics and language. 
Pattern recognition tasks have often been used on intelligence tests (Leiter, 1959; 
Raven, 1956; Thurstone, 1938; Weschler, 1972). Additionally, pattern recognition 
skills have been related to the teaching of specific learning strategies. Based on 
the work of Zeaman and House (1963) and Piaget (1972), Project MATH (Cawley, 
Goodstein, Fitzmaurice, Lepore, Sedlak & Althaus, 1975) and the Pattern 
Recognition Skills Inventory (PRSI) (Sternberg, 1974) rely heavily upon the use of 
pattern recognition skills for the assessment of readiness in mathematics and for 
the development of mathematics teaching strategies. Similarly, Johnson and 
Myklebust (1967) and Jones (1968) have used the basic elements of pattern 
recognition for the assessment of reading readiness and for the development of 
reading skills. Since these strategies have been successful with mentally retarded 
and learning disabled children in these programs, it would seem plausible that 
pattern recognition is one of the critical elements for achievement in reading and 
arithmetic. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine if identical and reverse 
pattern recognition skills were related to tested reading and arithmetic 
achievement in first grade children who attended a remedial reading class. 


From the above discussion, three null hypotheses were postulated: 

1. For all children, there is no difference in performance in pattern recognition 
between identical pattern and reverse pattern. 

2. Arithmetic achievement of the child is not affected by age of child, identical 
pattern recognition and reverse pattern recognition. 

3. Reading achievement of the child is not affected by age of child, identical 
pattern recognition and reverse pattern recognition. 


Method 


Subjects 

Twenty subjects between the ages of 6 years, 4 months and 8 years, 4 
months (mean age of 6 years, 11 months) were selected from an elementary school 
in suburban Maryland. All subjects were members of a first grade remedial 
reading class. Students were in this class because their regular classroom teacher 
believed they were not progressing as rapidly as they should during the first half 
of the school year. Students attended this class for two hours per week. 


Instrumentation 
The instrument used in this study was the same as that used in Bragman and 
Hardy (1979). It consisted of 20 cards, 14 by 22 inches (35.56 cm by 55.88 cm), 
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4-ply, white poster board, bearing one model sequence pattern and four choice 
sequence patterns. Each pattern was made up of 1-inch (2.54 cm) squares of 
coloured paper as the dimension. On the left side of each card the model pattern 
sequence was given, represented by the coloured squares. Four patterns were used 
(ABAB, ABCABC, ABBABB, AABAAB). On the right side of the card, four 
choice pattern sequences were presented. On each card, one of the four choice 
pattern sequences was the same as the model pattern sequence, one was the 
reverse of the model pattern sequence, and the other two were randomly selected 
patterns that included only those colours given in the model sequence. All choice 
sequences were randomly placed on the card. Cards were randomly ordered. A 
sample task is presented in Figure 1. 


Model 
Pattern Pattern 
Task Sequence Model Dimension Sequence Choice Pattern Sequence 
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Figure 1. Pattern recognition task. 


Treatment 


Each subject was first given the Ishihara Color Blind Test (Ishihara, 1970). No 
subjects were colour blind. Each subject was then given three practice trials on the 
pattern recognition tasks. A female examiner was present at all times and gave the 
following directions: 

Look at these colours (pointing at the model sequence patterns), now look at these 
colours (pointing, one at a time, at choice sequence patterns). Point to the one that is 
the same (or reverse of, depending on the tasks) as this one (pointing to the model 
sequence patterns). 

If a subject failed to point to a pattern in the choice sequence patterns, the 
directions were repeated and the correct answer was shown. If, after three 
repetitions of directions, the subject still failed to point, the subject was 
eliminated from the study and another subject was selected from the subject pool. 
Despite this provision, no subjects were replaced. 


Between each treatment there was a five-minute break, and three new practice 
trials were given before the second treatment was administered. Testing took 30 
minutes per subject. 
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All subjects received two pattern recognition tasks: identical pattern match 
and reverse pattern match. Subjects were randomly assigned to a balanced order 
of tasks. In addition, within the following two weeks of the pattern recognition 
tasks all subjects were given the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary 1, 
reading and arithmetic subtests (Durost, Bixler, Wrightstone, Prescott & Balow, 
1971). All testing was done near the end of the remedial program. 


Results 


Hypothesis 1 


The means and standard deviations for the identical pattern recognition task 
were 18.90 and 1.59 respectively, and for the reverse pattern recognition task, 8.40 
and 7.58 respectively. The higher the score the better the performance, with the 
highest possible score being 20. To test the difference between these means a 
repeated measure design was run. Table 1 presents a summary of this analysis. 


TABLE 1 


REPEATED MEASURES OF IDENTICAL 
AND REVERSE PATTERN RECOGNITION 


Source StS} df MS Fx 
Task 1102.50 i 1102.50 34.88% 
Subjects 538.10 19 Doe 32 
Interaction 600.50 19 Sou 

Total DINAN AN) 


“"P of 4.35 needed for significance beyond the .05 level. 


* Significant, p<.05 


The results indicate that performance on the identical pattern recognition task 
was significantly higher than performance on the reverse pattern recognition task 
(F (1,19) = 34.88, p<.05). Thus the first null hypothesis that there is no 
difference for all children in performance between identical and reverse pattern 
recognition was rejected. 


Hypothesis 2 

The grade equivalent scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary 1, 
Arithmetic subtest were between 1.2-2.2 with a mean and standard deviation of 
1.80 and .33 respectively. First order correlations were determined and are 
presented in Table 2. Hypothesis 2 was tested by using a forced order multiple 
regression analysis. Two orders of analysis were performed. The first order was: 
age, identical pattern recognition, reverse pattern recognition, and all interactions. 
The second order was: age, reverse pattern recognition identical pattern 
recognition, and all interactions. The multiple R for effects of age, identical 
pattern recognition, and reverse pattern recognition on arithmetic achievement 
was .8312 with R? of .6909. These results are presented in Table 2. 
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Identical Reverse Reading 


Age 
Identical 
Reverse 


Reading 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION MATRIX 
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TABLE 3 


Arithmetic 


- 3000 
-.0416 
-5194 
-3242 


ANALYSIS OF EFFECTS OF AGE OF CHILD, IDENTICAL 
PATTERN RECOGNITION AND REVERSE PATTERN RECOGNITION 
ON ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT AND READING ACHIEVEMENT 


Oe ee aa Achievement 
Source Px 
Age (a) e550) 
Identical Recognition (1) Ol 
Reverse Recognition (R) 7.22%% 
xR: - 40 
jh 221 2.69 
AXR 220) 
INS TE 3 IR 9.22%* 
Age (a) 250 
Reverse Recognition (R) 8.67%** 
Identical Recognition (1) eas! 
Ix R -40 
AXR (as BNL 
Ax I Arts) 
Apel aXe Re 9.22%** 


* F of 4.75 needed for siynificance beyond the .05 level. 
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An examination of these results indicates that arithmetic achievement is 
affected by reverse pattern recognition but not by age of child or identical pattern 
recognition. In addition, the three-way interaction of age of child, identical pattern 
recognition, and reverse pattern recognition was found to be significant. Thus, the 
second hypothesis that arithmetic achievement of the child is not affected by age 
of child, identical pattern recognition, and reverse pattern recognition cannot be 
completely rejected. 


Hypothesis 3 


The grade equivalent scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary 1, 
Reading subtests were between 1.4-2.2 with a mean and standard deviation of 1.69 
and .23 respectively. The first order correlations were determined and are 
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presented in Table 2. Hypothesis 3 was tested by using a forced order multiple 
regression analysis. Two orders of analysis were performed. The first order was: 
age, identical pattern recognition, reverse pattern recognition, and all interactions. 
The second order was: age, reverse pattern recognition, identical pattern 
recognition, and all interactions. The multiple R for effects of age, identical 
pattern recognition, and reverse pattern recognition on reading achievement was 
.6872 with a multiple R? of .4722. These results are presented in Table 3. 


An examination of these results indicates that reading achievement is affected 
by reverse pattern recognition but not by age of child or identical pattern 
recognition. Thus, the third hypothesis that reading achievement of the child is 
not affected by age of child, identical pattern recognition, and reverse pattern 
recognition cannot be completely rejected. 


Discussion 


Since all children performed better on same pattern recognition than reverse 
pattern recognition, the first null hypothesis was rejected. This supports the 
position that there is a hierarchy in pattern recognition skills with identical 
pattern recognition developing before reverse pattern recognition. The results for 
the next two hypotheses are support for the position that pattern recognition is 
indeed related to arithmetic and reading achievement. These findings, however, 
are an indication that one-to-one correspondence or identical pattern recognition 
is not the critical element but, rather, that the ability to do true or reverse pattern 
recognition is the key element. This gives support to both Bloom’s (1956) and 
Gagné’s (1974) theories that only once rules can be redefined can higher levels of 
learning and understanding be acquired. 


It is necessary to note that with reading achievement there was a significant 
interaction among age, identical pattern recognition, and reverse pattern 
recognition. A possible reason for this is that identical pattern recognition is 
serving as a suppressor variable. If one notes the first order correlations given in 
Table 2 one can observe that the correlation between identical and reverse pattern 
recognition is negative. However, in the multiple regression analysis when identical 
pattern recognition is forced into the analysis before reverse pattern recognition, 
the effect of reverse pattern recognition is greater than when reverse pattern 
recognition is entered before identical pattern recognition. This leads one to 
suspect that identical pattern recognition may be serving as a suppressor variable 
and some other properties related to pattern recognition may be operating. One 
possible related variable might be the effect of language in the instructions. 

Bragman (1980) noted that with deaf children the language used in the 
instructions for pattern recognition tasks affected performance. It may then be 
that in this study, also, the language of the instructions is a critical variable with 
first grade children. Perhaps those children who did better on the pattern 
recognition tasks and the reading achievement test did so because of a higher level 
of understanding of the test instructions. This may not have been as critical a 
factor with the arithmetic test since the instructions had only a limited verbal 
component, thus accounting for the fact that the suppressor variable was only 
operating in the relationship between pattern recognition and _ reading 
achievement. 

Further research is necessary to determine if, in fact, language of instruction 
has affected these data. In any event, pattern recognition seems to be a key 
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element in reading and arithmetic achievement and warrants further attention in 
the research literature. 
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Distance Education: Simultaneous One-Way 
Television and Group Telephone Conferencing 
for Satellite Map Instruction 


In this project, a group of teachers instructed about Landsat satellite maps by 
one-way television and simultaneous telephone group conferencing were 
compared to another group instructed face to face. The pupils taught by both 
groups of teachers were then examined to determine their ability to interpret 
Landsat maps. Results indicate that the television group telephone procedure is 
a viable mode of instruction. 


In a previous project, the authors determined that group telephone 
conferencing was a usable instruction procedure (Kirman & Goldberg, 1979). 
However, it was noted that much dissatisfaction was expressed by those using that 
procedure, especially with the impersonalness of group telephone conferencing. In 
order to eliminate this element, the authors hypothesized that the addition of 
one-way television in which the participants could see their instructor would be of 
some value. In addition, if the participants could interact with a small group 
rather than on an individual basis, the impersonalness of the situation could 
further be diminished. 

Another feature of the previous project that caused dissatisfaction was the 
discomfort of having to hold a telephone to one’s ear for a prolonged period of 
time. To overcome this and, possibly, to enhance the group atmosphere, “speaker” 
telephones were used, enabling participants to hear and speak with the instructor 
without having to hold a telephone receiver. 


Dr. J. M. Kirman is a Professor in the Department of Elementary Education, Social Studies area, and Director of Project 
Omega for Research in Remote Sensing Education, 


Dr. J. Goldberg is an Associate Professor in the Department of Educational Psychology, and Research Associate with Project 
Omega. 
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The advantages of pursuing this new mode of instruction are: to offer 
convenient distance education courses to students without the need to “export” an 
instructor; to provide a delivery system that could reach students in distant areas 
that ordinarily might not merit staffing; to teach students scattered over an area 
too vast to provide a central location for face to face instruction; to provide expert 
guidance to teachers and other professionals beyond commuting distances of 
universities and other centers; and to increase the numbers of people served by 
education facilities in a period of declining enrolments. 

The procedures utilized in this project can be used over both land lines using 
cable or microwave television and long distance telephones, or with 
communications satellites such as the Anik B that have television-telephone 
capabilities. 

A review of the literature failed to produce any information of other projects 
using one-way television with simultaneous group telephone conferencing. 

Procedure 


The Landsat satellite images were used for instruction because they are a new 
classroom tool with which teachers and pupils have little or no familiarity at this 
time and, thus, the teachers would be more dependent upon the instructor for 
information about these images. Previous research has shown that children as 
young as those on grade three level are capable of using infrared false color 
Landsat satellite images (Kirman, 1977). 


Thirty teachers of grades 4, 5, and 6 children in both Edmonton and Sherwood 
Park, Alberta, volunteered for this project and were divided into two groups, 15 in 
Edmonton, and 15 in Sherwood Park. The Sherwood Park subjects 
(television-telephone group) were the teachers of 86 grade four, 157 grade five, and 
122 grade six pupils. The Edmonton group (face to face) were the teachers of 69 
grade four, 121 grade five, and 163 grade six pupils. Both groups of teachers 
received five hours of instruction about Landsat satellite maps over a two-week 
period. During the first week, they received two 2-hour sessions on different days 
and during the second week, a 1-hour session, with a representative of the Alberta 
Remote Sensing Center participating to answer technical questions. During the 
second week they also began to teach their pupils about Landsat satellite maps for 
approximately three weeks. The pupils did not receive television-telephone 
instruction. 


The Edmonton teachers received their Landsat map instruction face to face in 
one center. The Sherwood Park teachers received their instruction via one-way 
cable colour television and group telephone conferencing in three different centers. 
Speaker telephones were installed in each Sherwood Park center. Both groups had 
the same instructor and materials. Materials consisted of an instructional manual 
with class sets of infrared false colour Landsat images, magnifying glasses, 
protective acetate covers for the images, china markers for writing on the acetates, 
and rulers. 


In order to eliminate talking into a void, one teacher in each of the three 
Sherwood Park Centers was designated as a group leader. The group leader would 
be asked by the instructor if there were any questions, or would be directed to 
query others in that center about areas of concern. The group leader was also 
responsible for checking the equipment and area prior to the sessions. 


The instructor also made use of a prerecorded tape during one session. This 
allowed her to move in a step by step instruction procedure, stop the tape with 
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the image on hold, and ask questions about it. She could also stop the tape, go on 
camera and discuss some of the items on the tape with the teachers, and then 
return to it. The teachers also had the opportunity to cross-question or clarify 
points with the others. 


Prior to beginning their classroom Landsat instruction, teachers were required 
to survey their pupils for any knowledge of Landsat imagery. No pupil was 
reported to have had any ability to interpret these images. When the teachers 
concluded their pupil Landsat instruction, the inservice instructor personally 
administered an objective achievement test to the children. At that time the 
teachers received a questionnaire designed to enable them to rate their inservice 
training. It was filled out at their convenience and mailed in. The pupil Landsat 
achievement test results and teacher responses to the rating questionnaire were 
the indices used to assess the effectiveness of the television-telephone mode of 
delivery. 


Results 


Teacher Data 


Table 1 shows that the control group teachers were significantly older (39.8 vs. 
31.5 yrs.), had significantly more years of teaching experience (15.6 vs. 7.9 yrs.), 
and had significantly more years of teaching experience in their present grade (6.7 
vs. 2.6) than the television-telephone instructed teachers. No _ significant 
differences were noted between the two groups in the amount of time spent 
studying Landsat imagery or the amount of time spent teaching Landsat imagery 
to pupils. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON TELEVISION-TELEPHONE 
INSTRUCTED AND CONTROL GROUP (N=30) 


es X Estimate X Estimate 
¥ X Years of Time of Time 
fay X Years of Teaching Studying Teaching 
X Teaching Present Landsat Landsat 
Age Experience Grade (Minutes) (Minutes) 
Television- 
Telephone Group Bie) Whee} Zoo 222.9 SWAG 5) 
Si D 3.5 Be (7.86) (7.6) (Gig), (174) (238) 
Face to Face Group SN EKe! USE (NG 7/ 388 304.2 
5). Ds CHAOS) (GA) (4.4) (188) (118) 
T 3.03 Uo, 3a dtewe: woe 
Pp (two-tailed) <.005 <.007 <.002 <.09 <.74 


Although the two groups of teachers differ in teaching experience, one would 
not expect this difference to affect the results of the study because of the 
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considerable amount of experience (X of 7.9 yrs.) of even the less experienced 
television-telephone group. If the difference in teaching experience had had an 
effect it would presumably have conferred an advantage on the control group, 
making this a more severe test of the effectiveness of the television-telephone 
mode of delivery. 


Teacher Evaluation of Inservice Delivery System 

Anonymous evaluations of the delivery systems were obtained from all 30 
teachers after they had completed both their inservice and their teaching of 
Landsat maps to their pupils. An evaluation form similar to that used in Kirman 
and Goldberg (1979) was employed in order to permit comparison of evaluative 
data from the two studies. 

Most important for the potential use of the delivery systems is teacher 

response to the following: 

If you were involved in further training in Landsat, would you find your 

present system: 

]. Acceptable — Yes, No. 

2. Desirable — Yes, No. 


The results show that 11 out of 15 of the television-telephone group responded yes 
to acceptability as compared to 15 out of 15 of the control group, the difference 
being nonsignificant (chi-square = 2.59; p<.10). 

To item 2 on desirability, 15 out of 15 of the control group responded yes once 
again, as compared to only 8 out of 15 of the television-telephone group, the 
difference being significant (chi-square = 6.71, p<.01). 


The above data suggest that while the television-telephone mode is acceptable 
as a means for inservice delivery and is rated as being desirable by a majority, it is 
viewed as being an undesirable mode by a substantial minority of teachers. 


Comparison of the present data with comparable data from Kirman and 
Goldberg (1979), where only 22% of subjects found the telephone mode of delivery 
acceptable as compared to a 73% acceptability rating here, suggests that the 
addition of television and speaker telephones did improve the delivery mode as 
predicted. The lower rating on desirability indicates that further analysis and, 
possibly, some improvement on the present delivery mode is necessary. 


Other data from the evaluation questionnaire show that the 
television-telephone mode received significantly better ratings on physical comfort 
and convenience than the face to face mode. The two modes were found not to 
differ significantly on the capability to impart basic instruction and new ideas 
about Landsat teaching. The face to face mode was rated significantly better on 
the following dimensions: creating the opportunity to raise questions and to learn 
from other students, making it possible to obtain feedback, and permitting 
interaction with other students and the instructor. These results suggest that 
while the television-telephone mode as used here was adequate for instruction 
purposes, it is less adequate than the face to face mode for enabling the 
interactive aspects of instruction to take place. Perhaps the satisfactory rating on 
acceptability reflects the first aspect, the lower ratings on desirability reflect the 
second. 
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The last questionnaire item was: “Given a choice between the two modes of 
instruction, which would you choose?” All 15 of the face to face group indicated 
they would choose face to face instruction. Of 13 of the television-telephone group 
who responded to this question, 5 (39%), indicated they would choose 
television-telephone instruction. Although the face to face group was not exposed 
to the experimental method they were queried to gain some idea of how potential 
users of the distance mode might react given their choice of the two methods of 
instruction. The data suggest that their lack of familiarity with the distance mode 
may have influenced their rejection of it. 


In Kirman and Goldberg’s previous research (1979) only 11% of subjects 
(telephone alone) indicated that they would prefer the distance mode of 
instruction to face to face instruction compared to the above 39%. This is an 
indication that the changes introduced in the distance mode in this project appear 
to have had a positive influence. However, it appears that those not using the 
distance mode of instruction in this project would not opt for it over face to face 
instructions. 


Children’s Achievement Test 


The children’s achievement test consisted of 13 multiple choice questions and 
an infrared false color image divided into grids. The children were required to 
answer questions about the image in particular (e.g., find a city, find a river, etc.) 
and Landsat satellite images in general (e.g., How was this image made?, etc.). 
The achievement results of the grades 4, 5, and 6 pupils were combined since 
statistical analysis of the between-grade differences were found to be 
nonsignificant. 

Table 2 shows that, although the scores were quite close, the pupils taught by 
teachers introduced to Landsat maps via the television-telephone mode of delivery 
scored significantly better on the map achievement test than those pupils taught 
by the control group of teachers (X = 9.89 vs. 9.58, p<.04). The pupils of the 
control teachers are considered to have performed well in view of their being 
correct on 74% of the test questions on the average. The inservice of the control 
teachers was clearly sufficient for the purpose of transmitting new knowledge and 
skills to them. 

TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF PUPILS’ ACHIEVEMENT ON THE THIRTEEN 
ITEM LANDSAT ACHIEVEMENT TEST (N=718 PUPILS) 


— sss Ee 


Pupils of Pupils of 
Television-Telephone Face to Face 
Subjects (N=365) Subjects (N=353) 
3 9.89 9.58 
S. Ds 2.04 2eL3 


ie =) WANS velspaae a TAINS) 
p < .04 (two-tailed test) 


The significantly better performance of pupils of the television-telephone 
group (average = 76%) cannot be attributed to the delivery mode because of the 
uncontrolled variables in this study. The least that can be concluded is that the 
television-telephone mode of delivery is sufficient for imparting new knowledge 
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and skills. It is interesting to note also the near significant Landsat achievement 
difference favouring a telephone group over a face to face instructed group of 
student teachers previously reported by Kirman and Goldberg (1979). 


Conclusions 


From the above data, it appears that a television-telephone group mode of 
delivery for a teacher inservice training course is at least as effective as a face to 
face mode of delivery for communicating information to be eventually taught to 
pupils. In addition, the scores of the children on their achievement test appear to 
support Kirman’s (1977) previous research indicating that elementary school 
children are able to work with Landsat infrared false color imagery. 


Some of the teachers in the television-telephone group expressed a preference 
for face to face instruction. This may have been due to feelings of resistance to 
technology and the lack of familiarity with this mode of instruction. It is 
hypothesized that when the technology for television-group telephone conferencing 
becomes more available and thus more familiar, for instruction purposes, such 
differences in perceived desirability of the method will be greatly reduced. 
However, from the data, it appears that if no other means of instruction were 
available, the television-telephone group procedure would probably be acceptable. 


In a previous project involving only telephones, Kirman and Goldberg (1979) 
found that impersonalness of the procedure was a concern to many of the 
participants. In this project it appears not to have been a major factor. This 
maybe due to both the television use and the placement of students in groups to 
participate. Impersonalness may still be a factor where the student is not in a 
group. In addition, personal habits and attitudes toward television watching as 
well as the personality of the television instructor may also play a part in 
responses to this mode of delivery. 


Implications for Further Research 


Consideration should be given to the habits and attitudes toward television 
watching for influence on student abilities and performance with this mode of 
instruction. As well, the personality of the instructor might be considered as a 
possible influencing factor. Investigation should also be made into what 
differences, if any, exist between children who view television extensively and 
those who do not. This would relate to the element of familiarity which might 
have a bearing on attitudes towards television-group telephone conferences. 


Types of instructional materials that best lend themselves to this mode of 
instruction require greater examination. Further research might be conducted to 
determine if students instructed only by television lecture perform as well as those 
using the television-group telephone conferences procedure. Additionally the use 
of this mode of instruction might be explored with students participating 
individually, rather than as part of a group. Finally, the use of this instruction 
procedure with children should be examined. 


This project was funded by Innovative Projects Fund, Alberta Department of Advanced Education and Manpower, Program 
Services Division. The cooperation of Dr. D. Massey, Department of Elementary Education and Dr. J. Parsons, Department 
of Secondary Education, University of Alberta, for external evaluation, and the Edmonton Separate School Board for its 
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Some Correlates of TV Viewing 


To evaluate the relationship between extent of television viewing and other 
variables, especially measures of educational attainment, a set of appropriate 
tests was administered to a sample of elementary school students in Edmonton 
(E78). Two independent factors emerged from a factor analysis of the matrices 
of correlations: ability-attainment variables and TV viewing variables. This 
finding was corroborated from a similar analysis of data collected two years 
previously from the same city (E77). A minor but widely-reported finding was 
that youngsters with parents in the higher SES categories, characterized by a 
heavy use of symbolic skills, watched significantly less TV than their SES 
counterparts. The programmes most preferred were listed and it was concluded 
that most people watch television programmes to drive away boredom, kill time 
cheaply, or entertain themselves lightly. 


The author of the present study of television viewing in Edmonton had two 
purposes in mind. First, an attempt was made to replicate previous findings in 
Edmonton in 1977 (Anderson & Maguire, 1978) to the effect that youngsters in 
the later grades of the elementary school watch any kind of programme — kidvid, 
serious programmes (news, documentaries), violent shows, and_ situation 
comedies—and that this had no significant negative relationship to their 
educational performance. Second, Anderson and Maguire failed to explore fully 
lines of enquiry such as the relationship commonly reported (Comstock, Katzman, 
McCombs & Roberts, 1978, p. 98) between socioeducational status and TV 
viewing, and the examination of programme preferences. Moreover, since 
information about some of these variables has lately come to hand, a further study 
was required to pick up the loose ends. 


A discussion of word usage and a correlated conceptual distinction is worth 
introducing at this point. Two sorts of laws are conventionally accepted in 
psychological and educational research. A search for causal laws reflects the 
attempt by investigators to study behaviour as natural scientists so successfully 
studied the material universe (Anderson, 1981). Probabilistic laws, on the other 
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hand, have never achieved the eclat of their classical counterparts, although 
modern physics has given them a new lease of life (Oppenheimer, 1956). Moreover, 
a claim is often made for the discovery of a causal law, usually described as an 
“effect,” when it has been established by some Fisherian treatment of correlational 
data. For example, Hornik (1978) speaks of the “negative effects” on cognitive 
growth of TV viewing although he has _ only transformed massively correlations 
between the two variables by a pseudo-experimental analysis. 


Further, as Meehl (1978) has shown, a research may try to confirm (or falsify) 
an hypothesis, especially in “soft psychology” (personality, social psychology, 
counselling, person perception) but there are always untested auxiliary hypotheses 
which may be responsible for the results. For example, Milgram (1974) in a 
famous _ research series, thought he had discovered “obedience to authority” 
(effect and cause). What he showed, however, was a relationship between different 
sorts of instructions (and experimental arrangements) and different degrees of 
obedience. 


Accordingly, the position taken in the present study is that, while the causal 
formulations of experimenters and of quasi-experimenters like Corteen (1977) will 
be accepted as such, nevertheless it is equally legitimate conceptually to deal with 
probabilistic laws on the basis of which a nest of causal inferences may be 
hypothesized for practical or theoretical purposes. 


The assumption behind the 1977 study (E77) was that extensive TV viewing 
had a deleterious effect on educational attainment, particularly of a linguistic sort. 
This concern has been expressed by Gerbner and Gross (1976a) in a larger 
context. 

Television is different from all other media. From cradle to grave it penetrates nearly 
every home in the land. Unlike newspapers and magazines, television does not require 
literacy. Unlike the movies, it runs continuously, and once purchased, costs almost 
nothing. Unlike radio, it can show as well as tell. Unlike the theatre or movies, it does 
not require leaving your home. With virtually unlimited access, television both 
precedes literacy and, increasingly, preempts it. (p. 42) 

According to this argument, the continuous watching of pictures has eroded in 
some way the symbolic (verbal and nonverbal) construction of reality which has a 
material substrate (Blakemore, 1977, pp. 159-160). The possibility that symbolic 
capacity — and here a metaphor must be used because the mechanism of the 
process is unknown — is being undermined by constant exposure to a graphic 
medium, has been described recently by Steiner (1978). 

It is now commonplace that audiovisual means of communication are taking over wide 
areas of information, persuasion, entertainment, which were formerly the domain of 


print. At a time of global increase in semi- or rudimentary-literacy .. . it is very 
probable that audiovisual ‘cultural packages’ . . . in the guise of cassettes will play a 
crucial role. It is already . . . fair to say that a major portion of print . . . is, at least in 


the broad sense of the term, a caption. It accompanies, it surrounds, it draws attention 
to material which is essentially pictorial. (pp. 198-199) 

Although Steiner’s position is popular (Lasch, 1980, p. 224), nevertheless it is 
not generally supported by recent empirical investigations using different 
methodologies (Corteen, 1977; Harrison & Williams, 1977; Hornik, 1978). At best, 
occasional findings about negative relationship between TV viewing and sorts of 
educational performance are regarded as “suggestive” (Corteen, 1977, p. 11), and 
Hornik’s (1978, p. 12) “negative effects,” upon which he lays great store, are 
derived from an investigation which is statistically flawed because of his massive 
use of analysis of covariance (Maguire & Hague, 1976) to discard data disclosing a 
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positive relationship between the possession of a TV set and educational 
attainment. Moreover, Hornik, using information from a study of the effects of 
educational television in El Salvador, does not report social (class) variables 
which, rather than the mere existence of television might have been responsible 
for his “negative effects” (p. 2). A further investigation of Steiner’s position is in 
order. 


Method 


No attempt was made to exercise the control, experimental or sampling, so 
characteristic of the natural science (Petronovich, 1979) because this approach has 
proved to be useless in soft psychology (Anderson, 1981). Moreover, if an 
hypothesis is sufficiently robust, it should prevail in uncontrolled conditions such 
as the use of general (available) samples of students and different, although 
formally similar, tests. Indeed, investigations of this sort in two Canadian 
provinces showed remarkably similar findings (Anderson, 1979). 


Sample 


An Edmonton sample (E78) consisted of 275 subjects (140 females) in grades 5 
and 6 from an equal number of schools in each of three neighbourhoods, relatively 
wealthy, relatively poor, and “middling,” as judged by the research officer of the 
Edmonton Public School Board. It was rapidly discovered that the two schools in 
the first sort of neighbourhood were large and, having many classes per grade 
level, contributed almost half of the subjects in the sample. Since such a sample 
consists of a disproportionately large number of students whose fathers work in 
upper-echelon service jobs, the effect of socioeconomic status on the other 
variables may be very significant. Children who could not read English adequately 
(recent immigrants or youngsters with learning disabilities) were not tested unless 
this was of some convenience to the principal. In the latter case their report sheets 
and tests were discarded, as were those of all students in homes without cable TV. 


Data pertaining to TV preferences were taken from Vancouver samples 
described in Anderson (1979). 


Measures 


Apart from sex differences (coded as female = 1, male = 2), the following 
sorts of tests were administered to members of the E78 youngsters. (a) Ability 
estimates — VIQ (verbal IQ) and NVIQ (Nonverbal IQ) — were derived from the 
Canadian Test of Cognitive Abilities. (b) Measures of word meaning (coded as 
“Vocab”) and reading comprehension (coded as “Read”) were taken from sections 
of the Stanford Achievement Test. (c) A locally standardized test of achievement 
in mathematics (Math) was considered a marker for nonverbal attainment. (d) A 
TV questionnaire was given in which subjects were asked to place marks opposite 
programmes they regularly watched and were encouraged to write in favoured 
programmes not included in the list. For every child, scores were derived for each 
of the programmes by tallying the marks, and the total score for each subject 
consisted of all the marks made. Ninety-seven programmes had to be rated, all of 
which were still to be seen. Most were retained from the E77 investigation, while 
the rest were suggested by youngsters not participating in the present study. The 
questionnaire differed from the earlier one in two ways: (a) since Kidvid items 
were all highly correlated, they were replaced by two items, Saturday Morning 
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Cartoons and the Muppet Show, and (b) a new residual category of “Other” items 
consisting of Nancy Drew/Hardy Boys and Grizzly Adams, about the placement of 
which in other categories the raters (three graduate students) could not agree. The 
new 1978 questionnaire consisted of 59 situation comedies (Sitcom), 19 violent 
shows (Viol), 11 serious or mature programmes (Mat), two cartoon items (Kidvid) 
and the 6 unclassifiable items (Other). 

It is worth noting that the kidvid cartoons may have been American or 
Canadian, the latter being pruned of violent incidents.! The members of the E77 
sample preferred to watch American programmes, but these were the only ones 
listed in the Anderson & Maguire study. Further attention is warranted to 
Canadian youngsters’ preferences for either sort of cartoons and to any change in 
the associated pattern of correlates. 


(e) The variable of socioeducational status (SES) for each subject, formerly 
arrived at by placing the occupational status of the father or that of the mother if 
hers were higher, on a six-point scale defined in terms of formal education 
received by the parent (Anderson & Maguire, 1978, p. 158), was slightly altered so 
that this SES hierarchy, taken largely from British categories (Roberts, Cook, 
Clark & Semeonoff, 1977, p. 76) could more appropriately fit the Canadian scene. 
What was wanted was agreement about the categorizing of certain jobs and 
occupations in terms of the extent to which they required a knowledge of symbolic 
skills, and their placement in a hierarchy between the professional and the 
managerial (at the top of the hierarchy) and the rough skills learned “on the job” 
(at the bottom). Information about the five SES categories is listed below. 


1. Parents with university degrees (teachers, physicians, engineers, lawyers) and 
those with equivalent professional qualifications (chartered accountants, 
professional engineers). 

2. Parents with some post high-school education which required some symbolic 
training (civil servants, specialized secretaries, teacher or counsellor aides, 
nurses). 

3. Parents with some post high-school education of a largely manual sort 
(draftsmen, mechanics, welders, electricians). 

4. Parents who might or might not have finished high school, doing manual 
work learned on the job (carpenters, policemen, fishermen, construction 
workers, bus or truck drivers, bartenders, salepersons). 

5. Parents doing rough manual work (garbage collectors, furniture movers, 
postal workers, meter readers, dishwashers, waiters and waitresses, labourers, 
workers at a car wash, short-order cooks, general handymen). 

Any awkward problems in classification were cleared up with the help of 
counsellors, teachers, and principals. 


Results 


Descriptive Statistics 

Information about the youngsters’ performance on all variables by the E78 and 
E77 samples is listed in Table 1. The significant difference in VIQ in favour of 
E77 is difficult to understand. Both general samples were selected according to the 
same criterion, although the tests were not administered in the same schools. The 
number of situation comedies and violent programmes has increased by more than 
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300 percent and 70 percent, respectively, and the correlative TV watching has 
increased from 46 percent to 74 percent and from 22 percent to 77 percent, 
respectively, while viewing the same number of mature programmes has declined 
slightly. The kidvid cartoons, reduced greatly in number, still held their viewing 
audience almost as strongly as in the previous study (Anderson & Maguire, 1978, 
p. 160). Total TV viewing has declined significantly from almost 60 percent to 43 
percent, a sign that the medium’s hold, measured in terms of the frequency with 
which the number of programmes is watched, is not so strong as it was in 1977 
when the Anderson and Maguire study was conducted. 


TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTIVE DATA FROM E78 AND E77. SAMPLES 


E78 E77 

M SD Total? M SD Total? t 
SES 3.4 2.8 5 Ai2 DR 6 
VIQ 104.7 14.7 £13.20 1435 4.4 
NVIQ 110.7 Yaar 114.6 13.8 1.4 
Vocab 50.6 27.8 Sis 24.9 12 
Read 5oe2 26.9 5054 2933 56 
Math 58.0 Diol 54.0 5a8 .82 
Sitcom PS TA sh Be 59 13.7 455 19 
Viol aa5 4.4 19 8.9 B22 14 
Mat See 1.9 ty 2.9 23 11 
Other 2.6 heats 6 
Kidvid 1.6 DS 2 6.8 3.2 8 


7Refers to total number of categories (SES), or TV programmes, listed. 


Total TV Watching as a Dependent Variable 


The most economical measure of TV watching is the total TV score based on 
the presence of significant and positive correlations among all TV categories. 
These correlations, run for the E78 sample, are presented in Table 2. Because 
almost all the correlations are significant and high, except for those involving 
kidvid with its low variance, total TV watching can be regarded as a general 
measure in the following analysis. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS AMONG TV CATEGORIES (E78) 


Category Sitcom Viol Mat Other Kidvid Total 
Sitcom --- -588 - 466 sOaz eshlay OS 
Viol -—= 1455 544 AE) SHS 
Mat --- ASS 233 .600 
Other id s242 ee 
Kidvid --- . 367 
Total Bas 


a ee ee 


Correlations <.12 are significantly different from zero. 
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Socioeducational Status and TV Watching 


The number of subjects in each SES group and the extent of their TV 
watching are listed in Table 3. These groups are significantly different in terms of 
TV watching (F = 7.91, df = 4,270 and p less than .001). As Comstock et al. 
(1978) report, “Education of head of household — makes a great difference. 
Viewing was more than six hours [per week] greater in the fall of 1976 when 
parental eucation was less than four years of college” (p. 95). 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS AND MEAN VIEWING 
IN SES CATEGORIES (E78) 


SES Groups N Mean TV SD 
5 78 35/08 IF) 5333) 
4 60 38.98 16.87 
3 56 41.96 14.02 
Ps 50 44.81 18.18 
1 Shall 48.46 19 S45 


An illustration of this SES effect is best given from E78 data in which 
discrimination in TV viewing by SES groups was at its greatest. The list of 
programmes affected by SES was arrived at by counting the number of subjects at 
each SES level who watched or did not watch each show, and by estimating the 
extent to which these values departed from chance. An example of significant 
discrimination by SES level is “Police Woman,” a violent show laced with sex.(see 
Table 4). This table can be clarified by transforming these numbers into 
percentages by column. Programmes showing this sort of significant relationship 
are of a popular sort including The Jeffersons, Starsky and Hutch, Laverne and 
Shirley, The Bionic Woman, Wonder Woman, Chips, Little House on the Prairie, 
Baretta, and The Waltons. Some of these are still to be seen with new themes or 
as “reruns.” 


TABLE 4 


POLICE WOMAN: ITEM PREFERENCES BY SES 


Not 


Watchi Total 
ee Watching Gace ; 

5 66 12 78 

4 51 9 60 

3 46 10 56 

2 32 18 50 

| 19 12 31 
Total 210 65 275 


x2=29.337, p=.000007 
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TABLE 5 


POLICE WOMAN: PERCENTAGE BY COLUMN 


SES Not Watching Watching 
5 30 20 
4 24 14 
3 22 16 
2 105) 30 
il 9 20 


How can this inverse relationship be explained? Two answers have been given. 
First, there is the possibility that the leisure needs of the higher SES parents are 
not met by watching these vapid programmes, singularly destitute of cultural 
interest. For example. Comstock et al. report that when U. S. public and 
commercial television are equally accessible, there is a significant tendency for 
people in higher SES groups to watch the former. “The relationship would appear 
to depend largely on the greater appeal of the content of public television to those 
of higher socioeconomic status” (p. 119). Implicit in this idea is the high 
probability that such parents will control what their children watch, i.e., they will 
not allow the television set to become an “electronic babysitter.” Evidence for this 
very important (and researchable) proposition is lacking. Second, high SES 
parents are likely, as far as the writer has observed, to make available to the child 
alternative, often expensive, pursuits that reduce the amount of viewing done by 
their children. Examples include reading, playing a musical instrument, riding 
ponies, skiing, skating. Sometimes the hobbies, like swimming, are not so 
expensive, but the parent is keen to see the child engage in them anyway. A third 
explanation, unusual but not incompatible with the other two, takes the form of 
using Bernstein’s (1960, 1961) demonstration and Hoggart’s (1961, chap. 7, 8) 
documentation of the fact that a preference for the concrete rather than the 
abstract (attainment and ability variables in this study) has always characterized 
poor (and poorly-educated) people. It can then be argued that such a preference 
has now become more salient and widespread because of the impact of television. 


Correlational Analysis 


The E77 and E78 matrices of correlations are given in Table 6 and 7. With the 
exclusion of the Total variables, the matrices were factor analyzed by rotating the 
principal component factors to a varimax criterion. A TV factor, regardless of 
content, is evident in both samples and this factor is orthogonal to the cognitive 
one. One puzzle is that the Mature variable never loads on the cognitive factor, 
and this is the case also in other samples tested by the author in which the two 
factors appeared (Anderson, 1979). The only support for Hornik’s negative 
“effects” comes from three minor negative loadings on the cognitive factor from 
the E78 sample. 
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TABLE 6 


CORRELATIONS AMONG ALL VARIABLES (E77, N=198) 


SEX SES VIQ NVI1Q Vocab Pe. Math Silcom Viol Mat Kidvid 


Sex --- 001 -.064 -.075 129 -.043 -.075 -.069 -.169 279 S13 
SES --- 163 119 1h 161 098 -.058 - .109 -.019 -.136 
VIQ --- 612 506 BS 405 -.011 -.148 Sous -.045 
NVIQ --- 282 432 446 066 ~.065 -.013 -.006 
Vocab st 646 361 -.066 -.186 039 -.179 
P.C. --- 491 -.059 -.169 -.021 =p hie? 
Math -~- -.028 =.114 = ited 029 
Sitcom --- 523 . 320 489 
Viol --- .376 435 
Mat a SLOT 
Kidvid ort 
Total 
TABLE 7 
CORRELATIONS AMONG ALL VARIABLES (E78, N=275 
Sex SES VIQ NVIQ Vocab ‘alate Math Sitcom Viol Mat Other Kidvid 
Sex --- -.066 -.049 -.007 1040) We=61068 9 = 3062 = 073 344 .183 -.066 159 
SES --- 309 . 362 422 399 2253). ee e222 062s 6m 005 
VIQ --- 668 701 £695 sey nite silat) “064 —,.107 082 
NVIQ =~ nO2 591 606 -.136 -.112 -050 ~-.114 042 
Vocab --- 826 Sy Sa Wy aii) = ullal 081 
Page --- soe =ny Sie) .016 -.078 031 
Math === <-,144 =.140 ~=.077 -—.026 <-.045 
Sitcom --- 588 466 652 soil 
Viol --- 455 2544 sh) 
Mat — 455 233 
Other --- 247 
Kidvid SS 
Total 


Item Preferences 

It was decided to examine by sample the items most preferred (by 80 percent 
or more of the students) in all of Anderson’s (1979) six samples, E78, and five 
from Vancouver — V1, V2 (three grades, 5, 6 and 7), and V3. The results are 
given in Table 9. Four shows are commonly preferred by these groups: Love Boat, 
Charlie’s Angels, Happy Days, and Eight is Enough. If the criterion of entry to 
this group is lowered to include shows preferred in five of the six samples, three 
more programmes can be included: Laverne and Shirley, Chips, Three’s Company. 
A criterion of four out of six would mean the addition of Fantasy Island. This list 
of handy perennials would be: Love Boat, Charlie’s Angels, Happy Days, Hight is 
Enough, Laverne and Shirley, Chips, Three’s Company, and Fantasy Island. Of 
these, only Chips is rated as a violent show. These are “prime time” programmes 
when the parents are probably watching too. 
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TABLE 8 


PRINCIPLE FACTORS ORTHOGONALLY ROTATED TO 
THE NORMALIZED VARIMAX CRITERION 


Loadings 
E77 E78 
Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 1 Factor 2 
Sex -.025 ~033 -.028 Baers 
SES -190 = ila fee -.210 
VIQ ies) = (07) - 801 -.035 
NVIQ - 636 .047 A 7/ 5X8) -.003 
Vocab 647 =a. . 869 .046 
Read 797 Sol0ehs' 885 -.016 
Math 50 -0.035 .669 -.070 
Sitcom -016 -698 -.134 . 800 
Viol -.150 -680 -.133 746 
Mat TOu2 abel 061 -620 
Other -——= Seo -.100 . 730 
Kidvid -048 . 706 .063 374 
% Total 
Variance ey 2Orez 32.8 22a 
TABLE 9 
PERCENTAGE PREFERENCE OF ITEMS BY SAMPLES 
Item E78 V1 V27 V26 v25 V3 
Love Boat 91 93 98 95 82 87 
Charlie's Angels 88 88 80 83 80 82 
Hardy Boys/Nancy Drew 88 
Brady Bunch 88 80 
Bewitched 87 81 
Happy Days 86 96 94 94 92 95 
Eight is Enough 81 94 87 90 84 82 
Kidvid 80 82 80 
Welcome Back Kotter 80 87 80 
Laverne and Shirley 90 89 80 81 80 
Chips 89 81 80 81 81 
Three's Company 86 94 93 80 80 
Fantasy Island 85 80 85 80 
What's Happening 84 82 
Starsky and Hutch 80 83 


Some Correlates of TV Viewing 


The much longer list of items least preferred (less than 20 percent of subjects 
watching them in each sample) fall into four categories: talk shows (Merv Griffin); 
programmes with older people as protagonists (Barnaby Jones); serious 
programmes (Science Magazine; The Fifth Estate); and programmes that are 
sophisticated in language and humour (Bob Newhart, King of Kensington). 

Except for Hockey Night in Canada, Canadian youngsters prefer to watch 
American rather than Canadian television programmes. 


Conclusion 


Three findings emerge from these studies. (1) The performance of youngsters 
in most samples on the tests administered can be reliably assigned to two 
independent clusters of variables (factors): ability-attainment and TV viewing; the 
first is an academic factor, the second a TV factor. (2) Steiner’s graphic position, 
only slightly supported by the present work, should be discarded pending further 
investigations, possibly of the performance of youngsters in later grades. (3) 
Children in the higher socioeducational categories, defined as occupations 
characterized largely by the use of symbolic skills, watch markedly less television 
than their polar counterparts. If there has been a significant decline in youngsters’ 
academic performance during the last thirty years, heavy TV watching is an 
unlikely source of the problem. Arguments to the contrary by Mankiewcz and 
Swerdlow (1976, chap. 6) should be viewed with scepticism. 


Notes 


it Hunka, S. Personal communication, February 18, 1981. 


A grant from the CRTC was of assistance in the completion of this study. 
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Abusive acts cause the death of children each year. According to V. J. Fontana, 
Chairman of New York’s Mayor’s Task Force on Child Abuse and Neglect (cited 
in Martin, 1973), “statistics strongly suggest that child battering is probably the 
most common cause of death in children today, outnumbering those caused by any 
of the infectious diseases, leukemia, and auto accidents” (p. 52). 


The history of child abuse dates from early times and has been tolerated in 
varying degrees within diverse cultural settings. Often for economic, political, or 
religious reasons defective children were destroyed with cultural approval. In 
biblical times Herod destroyed an entire generation of males, an act considered to 
be his prerogative. In early industrial society children were exploited, beaten, and 
forced to work in dangerous situations involving unshielded machinery and 
exhaustive physical postures. Although the “Are there no workhouses?” attitude 
has softened and modern western society does not overtly endorse the abuse of the 
child, the maltreatment continues with society turning a deaf ear. 


Wayne Nesbit is an Associate Professor and Coordinator of Special Education at Memorial University. He is a past member 
of the Canadian Board of Directors of the Council for Exceptional Children and is currently Vice-President of the 
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Bakan in Slaughter of the Innocents (1971) noted that child abuse may not be 
more common than in yesteryear but that recent publicity has removed the virtual 
blackout which characterized early history of the topic. According to Bakan, the 
topic is unsavoury and many pretend that it is limited to a very few persons with 
mental disturbances. Unfortunately, child abuse is not rare, nor is the mental 
disturbance hypothesis supported. Kempe and Helfer (1972) stated that fewer 
than ten percent of abusing parents are seriously mentally ill. 


With Caffey’s (1946) suggestion that ill-treatment to children might be an 
intentional act on the part of parents came a wave of concern and throughout the 
1950’s research increased. The term “battered child”, introduced by Kempe 
(Kempe, Silverman, Steele, Droegmueller & Silver, 1962), brought with it a 
plethora of articles, books, and research papers reflecting a heightened interest on 
the part of educators, social workers, welfare agencies and politicians. Protective 
legislation ensued in many provinces. Kempe proposed the term to describe 
subdural hematomas and characteristic fractures which appeared in various stages 
of healing in X-rays of a child’s limbs, head or body, a detection technique 
gleaned from Caffey’s radiographic and clinical studies dating from the 1920’s. 
Even with this, as pointed out by Fontana (1971), the doctor must rule out any 
and all either organic or regular accidental causes of skeletal manifestations 
attributed to prolonged or difficult labour or disease. 


The widely accepted current definition of child abuse and neglect is defined by 
U. S. Public Law 93-247 (1974) as: 

..physical or mental injury, sexual abuse, negligent treatment or maltreatment of a 
child under the age of 18 by a person who is responsible for the child’s welfare under 
circumstances which indicate that the child’s health or welfare is harmed or 
threatened. (Cited in Hallahan & Kaufmann, 1978, p. 405.) 

It is the usual case that child abuse is carried out without witnesses and the 
child is too distressed or immature to witness on his own behalf. The young child 
is in a very vulnerable position in that he cannot defend himself (in a physical 
sense), he cannot verbally express his position clearly, he does not know who to 
turn to and usually is inhibited from doing so through fear of further beatings. 


Child abuse, much to public disbelief, is not linked with poverty or 
socioeconomic level. Differing from child neglect, it is an act of commission and it 
occurs in impoverished, middle-income and upper-income settings, among all 
ethnic and religious groups (Young, 1964). 


That mental retardation and other handicaps can result from physical abuse is 
certain. Two decades ago Kempe and his fellow researchers (1962) centered upon 
the magnitude of the problem and its dire effects noting that of 302 cases of 
physical abuse identified in the United States, 11 percent of the children had died 
and 28 percent had received permanent injury. Terr (1970) reporting on ten 
battered children and their families, evaluated over a six-year period noted “ego 
defects” such as withdrawal, indifference to the mother and psychomotor 
retardation in the abused youngsters. Terr hypothesized that such disturbances 
are related to dependence upon an abusing parent in early infancy and childhood. 


In a three-year followup of 42 physically abused children Martin reported that 
33 percent of the children were found to be “functioning retarded”, described as 
having a developmental quotient (DQ) below 80, and 43 percent had neurological 
sequelae. Of the entire group, 31 percent had a history of skull fracture or 
subdural hematoma. As noted by Brandwein (1973), “child abuse may be seriously 


and significantly involved in contributing to the incidence of mental retardation” 
(p. 51). 
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Similarly, Martin,’ Beezley, Conway and Kempe (1974) in an extensive 
consideration of the development of abused children concluded that “the abused 
child is at high risk for damage to his nervous system and maldevelopment of ego 
functioning. Actual loss of central nervous system tissue by physical trauma 
accounts for the mortality and morbidity in these children” (p. 43). 


A related area of research concerns the significance of mental and neurological 
handicaps as causal factors rather than as resultant manifestations of abuse. In 
essence, the question might be posed, “Is the handicapped child predisposed to 
abuse?”. 


The role of handicapping conditions in prompting abuse is difficult to assess in 
a succinct and definitive manner. The relationship between handicap and abuse is 
embedded in a matrix of variables all of which maybe considered in a given 
instance — economic factors, various aspects of marital and family stability, 
psychological and personality considerations, and the degree of social-cultural 
tolerance for violence. Also, it is commonly the case with research concerning child 
abuse that reported data are incomplete and based upon scant regional or local 
demography. Probably the most problematic aspect of child abuse study is its 
retrospective nature which makes it difficult, and in many instances impossible, to 
determine whether handicap antedates abuse or results from it. To unravel the 
matrix and assign a weighting to a specific handicap as a causal factor presents 
extreme difficulties. 

A causal link was hypothesized as early as the sixties when Johnson and Morse 
(1968) described the findings of the Division of Services for Children and Youth of 
the Denver (Colorado) Department of Welfare in a study of 101 children 
identified as having been injured by parents or caretakers. One very significant 
finding was that 70 percent of the children had shown physical or developmental 
deviation prior to abuse. Unfortunately, the study did not describe the criteria for 
pre-abuse evaluation of deviancy reporting only that these children had failed to 
respond to care, to thrive or to show normal growth or development. Child welfare 
workers considered 20 of the children to have been “uncontrollable” and disposed 
to severe temper tantrums. Nineteen of the children were assessed as below 
normal in speech development; 17 as mentally retarded; 16 as having had toilet 
training problems; 14 as having a history of feeding problems; 8 with physical 
handicaps or deformities; and 2 with brain damage. 

In the report, child welfare workers described the 52 children who were under 
five years of age as “whiny, fussy, listless, stubborn, resistive, negativistic, 
unresponsive, pallid, sickly, emaciated, fearful, panicky, unsmiling” (p. 149). 
Obviously, a number of these characteristics might qualify either as causes or 
results of battering. Sensing the tentative danger associated with exceptionality, 
Johnson and Morse recommended that child welfare workers reach out to parents 
and effectively relieve the major stress created by a child’s “provoking” behavior 
attributable to chronic or acute physical or mental illness. 

During the 1970’s a number of studies indicated an overrepresentation of 
exceptional children in populations of abused children. Interpretation of such 
findings generated numerous hypotheses and the beginnings of a theoretical 
framework linking handicap and abuse. Morse, Sahler and Friedman (1970) 
reported that in 15 of 25 cases of child abuse which they studied, the child was 
considered to be “different” by his parents, noting that 43 percent of the sample 
had an IQ of less than 80. Again, the information concerning “difference” was 
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gathered retrospectively wth parents describing the abused child as “sickly,” “bad,” 
“selfish,” “defiant,” and “spoiled rotten” as compared to his siblings. Morse et al. 
posited that their follow-up data based upon direct observation of the child, the 
child-mother relationship, sibling and peer interaction and results of the Denver 
Developmental Screening Test supported the parental impressions. In all but one 
of the nine cases classified as mental retardation, the children were thought to 
have been retarded before the physical abuse. 

However, with reference to individuals defined as mentally retarded with IQ’s 
close to 80, it might be reasoned that a lowered intelligence quotient is primarily 
the result of environmental influence. This would prompt a questioning of 
succinct retardation-as-causative theses, particularly in instances where abuse is 
coupled with neglect. Friedman (1972) hypothesized that some abused children are 
hyperactive or intellectually precocious, suggesting that inquisitive behavior by a 
child who is more intellectually capable than his parents makes him more 
vulnerable to abuse. 

According to Sandgrund, Gaines and Green (1974) studying 60 abused, 30 
neglected and 30 non-abused control subjects the etiology of child abuse appears 
to involve the interaction of three factors: personality traits of the parents termed 
“abuse proneness,” immediate environmental stress, and actual characteristics of 
the child which make him a vulnerable “scapegoat.” It is the third prerequisite 
factor which is focal to this paper. 

The disproportionate frequency of full-scale IQ’s below 70 among the sample 
of abused and neglected children (25 percent of abused sample, 20 percent of 
neglected sample, 3 percent non-abused control subjects) caused Sandgrund et al. 
to conclude that a pre-existing cognitive or neurological deficit on the part of a 
child may cause him to be provocative and unmanageable and that these 
characteristics greatly increase the probability of abuse when a stress situation 
presents itself with an “abuse prone” parent. In terms of their definition “the 
‘abuse prone’ parent is one whose negative self-image frequently forces him or her 
into unrealistically lofty expectations of the child which would be virtually 
impossible for even an intellectually normal youngster to fulfill” (p. 329). It was 
posited that the neurologically handicapped or mentally retarded child reinforces 
the negative self-image of such a parent. 


Abused children with major skull trauma involving cerebral hemorrhage, 
laceration or contusion were eliminated from the study in an attempt to exclude 
cases of cognitive impairment which resulted from rather than antedated the 
incidence of abuse. Even with the stated criterion for sample inclusion, Sandgrund 
et al. cautiously stated that “it remains to be shown conclusively whether cognitive 
impairment antedates abuse or is one of its effects” (p. 329). Although the 
problem of cause and effect was not resolved definitively, their findings prompted 
the modest conclusion that retarded children are more likely candidates for abuse 
in situations where parents have limited child-rearing capacities. 


Soeffing (1975) reported that no major comprehensive research up to that time 
had examined the existence of a handicap or disability as a causative factor in 
child abuse adding that “several researchers have reported findings which reveal a 
possible relationship” (p. 127). Earlier research has centered upon and examined 
parent personality characteristics, family interaction patterns, stress situations, 
and characteristics of the abused child. According to Soeffing the study of the 
abused child himself increased interest in the possible causative role of atypicality 
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in instances of abuse. Since that time numerous research studies, albeit diverse 
and independent, have amassed strong support for a theoretical link between 
exceptionality and child abuse. 


Similar to Sandgrund et al. (1974), the psychodynamic model of child abuse 
presented by Helfer (1975) assumes that in some instances child abuse has its 
genesis with the child himself or is a function of child-produced stress. According 
to Helfer’s model three conditions are required for abuse to occur: (1) a very 
special kind of child, (2) a crisis or series of crises, and (3) the potential in the 
parent for abuse. Helfer clearly points out that in cases of child abuse the child 
must be perceived by the parent to be special, or actually be special or different 
from other children. 


Nichamin (1973), based upon his own medical practice, noted that 
neurologically dysfunctioning babies appear to be in an unhappy state throughout 
infancy and are not easily mollified. According to Nichamin even their crying is 
somewhat atypical consisting to a great extent of “high pitched, disagreeable 
screaming” (p. 1390). Protracted crying coupled with feeding difficulties, 
unresponsiveness to socialization, sleeping difficulties, and elimination problems 
could prompt severe physical battering in an emotionally unstable or 
psychoneurotic parent. It is Nichamin’s view that with time inappropriate 
infantile behavior becomes transformed to aggressive, hyperactive motor behavior 
marked by faulty neurologic inhibitory control and this leads to further 
uncontrolled violence on the part of parents. 


Along the same line, Parke and Collmer (1975) and Sameroff and Chandler 
(1975) have indicated that the child’s appearance, responsiveness to adults, 
irritability and response to discipline determines to a large degree his treatment 
by adults. 

Friedrich and Boriskin (1976a) presented an analysis of 357 causes of physical 
child abuse reported during a seventeen-week period in Houston, Texas. The 
researchers divided the sample into three groups (young, “different,” and normal) 
and classified the injuries as soft tissue wounds (bruises), fractures and cuts or 
burns. The “different” children comprising 12 percent of the sample were defined 
as those with Down Syndrome, the blind or deaf, and those in a grade below their 
age level or a class for children with learning problems or emotional disturbance. 

The salient finding was that the younger and “different” children received the 
more severe forms of abuse. Taken together the younger and “different” groups 
accounted for all the fractures and 75 percent of the cuts or burns. As cautiously 
noted by Friedrich and Boriskin, some of the abnormalities in the different groups 
may have been the result of earlier abuse. An alternative reason which was 
presented related to the increased amount of stress on the parent of a “different” 
child, particularly in a situation marked by marital difficulties. 

Focusing upon prematurity as it relates to child abuse, Frederich and Boriskin 
(1976b) cited a number of studies (Elmer & Gregg, 1967; Klein & Stern, 1971; 
Fomufod, Sindford & Louy, 1975) which have indicated the incidence of 
prematurity to be higher in samples of abused children than in the general 
population. Bishop (1971) suggested that some premature babies are 
hypersensitive to all stimuli, objecting to even gentle handling. The general 
increase in irritability which accompanies prematurity is often cited as a cause of 
stress indigenous to premature rather than full-term babies. 

Pasamanick (1975) in a longitudinal study of premature infants noted a 
significant linear relationship between maternal stress and signs of brain 
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dysfunction stating that it was “the neurologically abnormal child, whether 
full-term or premature, who had a significantly tense mother” (p. 550). 

According to Martin and Klaus (1978) the major factors which mitigate against 
or contribute toward the occurrence of child abuse include: (1) individual 
capacities; (2) situational factors; (3) attitudes and values; and (4) social 
institutional factors. Individual capacities related to child abuse include physical 
capacities such as general health handicaps caused by disease. or genetic errors. As 
succinctly stated by Hallahan and Kaufmann (1978), “an ugly, irritable, 


hyperactive or defiant child is more likely to be ignored, rejected or abused than is 
one with the opposite characteristics” (p. 406). 

The Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher Association (1978) cite 
numerous factors that can contribute to a situation of abuse. One factor which is 
of particular interest is the stress situation in which “children whose special needs 
and difficulties create extreme tension to those providing care” (p. 2). 


Can one generalize concerning the existence of a link between handicap and 
child abuse amid the web of factors which become entwined in each instance? 
Problematic issues notwithstanding, it appears warranted to state with some 
degree of certitude that the “special” child is predisposed to a family situation in 
which his limited capabilities will create stress and may become a focal point for 
family crisis. Classroom teachers, and most particularly those with a defined 
responsibility for exceptional children, should be aware of the increased 
vulnerability associated with exceptional children. 


The inevitable question is: How can the community, the school and the teacher 
help prevent child abuse associated with exceptionality? Soeffing (1975) suggested 
that communities provide more effective counselling and support to abusive 
parents. Recently the writers conferred with respresentatives of British 
organizations such as Parents Anonymous and the Organization for Parents Under 
Stress (OPUS) and were impressed by the support, friendship, and sympathetic 
help offered in confidence to parents during times of stress. Certainly such bodies 
present a valuable model. 


Preservice teacher education must foster an awareness on the part of 
prospective teachers concerning both the problem and the teacher’s individual 
responsibility. Schools must develop detailed policies, procedures, and inservice 
training programs directed toward identifying and reporting child abuse. 


Obviously, teachers of exceptional children must be made aware that such 
children run a higher risk of abuse. Special educators must have a clear 
understanding of the indicators of abuse and the therapeutic needs of abused 
children. 


Soeffing (1975) noted that “education for parenthood programs at the secondary 
school level must provide more information about emotional and behavioral 
requirements of child rearing, reasonable expectations of children, and community 
services” (p. 132). Certainly part of the answer for the future generation of parents 
must come through education — education concerning special children and their 
development. 

The Standing Committee of the Canadian Senate on Health, Welfare and 
Science (1980) has recommended the establishment of an organization to be 
known as “The Canadian Institute for the Study of Violence in Society.” 


Describing the role of the envisaged organization, the Senate Committee stated 
that it would be required: 
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b) to initiate, promote and assist the funding or research into those factors which 
enable most vulnerable children to reach maturity relatively free from antisocial 
behavior and crime; 


c) to provide opportunities on a regular basis (through workshops, research projects, 
journals, indices, etc.) for those in different disciplines to cooperate in studying 
violence in Canadian society; the acquisition of values; rational decision-making; 
non-violent conflict resolution, etc.; and 


d) to recommend practical methods of reducing the incidence of violence in Canada. 
(Child at Risk, 1980, Recommendation 28b, c, d, pp. 72-73). 

Given the incidence of child abuse associated with exceptionality, it seems 
apposite that the special education teacher be instructed so that she might know 
what to ask and what to look for. With reference to the Canadian Senate Report, 
the informed teacher might serve as an advocate for exceptional children helping 
to control the violence which is directed toward young children. As noted by 
Eisenberg (1981), society must be sensitive to the signs of abuse and neglect and 
to be skilled in treatment if the victims of abuse are not to be abandoned while 
awaiting the arrival of utopia. 
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Kohlberg’s Moral Development Program: 
Its Limitations and Ethical Exclusiveness 
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Over the past decade educators from Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
States have witnessed a resurgence of interest in values and moral education 
(Cochrane, Hamm & Kazepides, 1979, p.1). During this period, there has been a 
widespread proliferation of new and diverse approaches to ethical instruction. 


A few examples of the many new approaches to moral and values education 
which have been designed and implemented in the schools are: Bourne and 
Hisenberg’s (1978) Canadian Public Issues Program; Clive Beck’s (1971, 1973-77) 
Reflective, Ultimate Life Goals’ Approach; Lawrence Kohlberg’s (1972) Moral 
Development Program; Raths, Harmin and Simon’s (1978) Values Clarification 
Approach; McPhail, Ungoed-Thomas and Chapman’s (1972) Lifeline Project; and 
the Value Reasoning Series developed by Coombs, Daniels, Douglas, Oliver, 
Wright et al. (1978). In view of the gradual erosion of traditional values and with 
the increasingly complex, pluralistic nature of contemporary society, many 
educators have sought to find in these programs and others like them a panacea, 
so to speak, for the moral confusion and deep-rooted sense of meaninglessness 
which seem to plague so many of our young people today. Of course, the problems 
of morality are not new. They have existed for centuries and will likely continue 
to pose eternal questions for philosophers and lay people alike. However, it could 
be argued that the recent development of world-wide telecommunication systems, 
the effects of global migration, as well as the multicultural, religiously diverse 
composition of contemporary society have all contributed to making the problems 
of morality especially acute. Once accepted, traditional values concerning work, 
marriage, religion, success, or the roles of men and women in society are being 
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questioned seriously today. Formerly accepted moral guideposts no longer provide 
direction. For many, the old standards oftentimes no longer apply in today’s 
complex, evolving society. In some instances, previously accepted norms are 
thought to be downright objectionable or unjustifiable. Male dominance and the 
exploitation of women, for example, are social phenomena representing past values 
which are being increasingly rejected in modern times. The point here, simply, is 
that the upheaval of personal and social values has cast many people morally 
adrift. Answers to the questions of what is ultimately right, wrong, or good, 
although never simple, are perhaps more obscure now than ever before. 
Traditional sources which once provided answers to what is worthwhile and 
meaningful in life no longer satisfy many individuals. Faced, then, with a plurality 
of conflicting values and no longer satisfied with previously accepted norms, many 
people today suffer psychologically from a disturbing confusion and sense of 
meaninglessness. It is in response to such feelings and perceptions that programs 
of moral and values education have been developed and promulgated in the 
schools. 

A common assumption made by proponents of all the various programs is that 
it is possible, at least in principle, to educate people morally without 
indoctrination. Advocates of ethical instruction feel that moral issues can be 
addressed in the classroom without involving any kind of personal manipulation 
and without imposing any particular values upon students. It is believed that 
individual liberties can be safeguarded and that no specific moral viewpoint need 
be indoctrinated. In a society characterized by ethnic, religious, and moral 
plurality, it is deemed necessary that a public system of education hold up no one 
set of values or beliefs as absolutely true, right, or good. To present students in 
our publicly supported schools with Christian morality, for example, as if it were 
superior to the system of ethics embodied by the Islamic faith or as if it were the 
only true moral belief system would be considered by people who respect the 
rights and beliefs of others as indoctrinatory, chauvinistic, and/or an infringement 
on civil rights. 


In their efforts to avoid offensive, indoctrinatory practices, most moral and 
value educators have argued that students should not be taught what to think, but 
rather how to think (DeFaveri, 1979). By stimulating better forms of moral 
reasoning instead of transmitting actual content, i.e., particular moral codes, 
virtues, beliefs, or ideals, it is maintained by many educators that value-neutral 
programs of ethical instruction can be offered (Kohlberg & Turiel, 1971; Coombs, 
Daniels & Wright, 1978). The notion is entertained that it is possible to facilitate 
a working understanding of those skills (Bourne & Eisenberg, 1978) or procedural 
principles which are needed to reason about and resolve sociomoral conflicts. It is 
felt that a methodology can be taught which is appropriate to making moral 
judgments, but which at the same time allows students to reach their own value 
conclusions. By instilling in the minds of students a rational decision-making 
procedure for dealing with ethical matters, it is held that personal moral 
development can be enhanced thereby in an acceptable, nonoffensive fashion. 

Although most people would generally agree that it is a laudable goal to help 
students reason better or to be rational in matters of morality, it is altogether 
different to suggest that they should be instructed in a rationalistic morality. A 
rationalistic morality is one whose basic principles are purely formal in nature. 
The ultimate basis of such a morality is reason, in contrast to religion or tradition. 
Rationalistic morality need not necessarily be conceived as inconsistent or 
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incompatible with religious ethics or types of morality based on traditional, 
conventional norms. In fact, it may be complementary. However, it should be seen 
as different in certain fundamental respects. Whereas religious morality, for 
example, is founded on a belief in God and on sacred scriptures such as the Bible, 
Talmud or Qur’an, the type of formal or rationalistic morality at issue here is 
based on such logical principles as universalizability and prescriptivity (Hare, 
1952, 1965). Ethical formalists such as John Rawls (1971) would also include 
considerations of reciprocity, generality, unconditionality, and impersonality as 
belonging to that essentially formalist conception of morality which can be 
described as rationalistic in orientation. Thus, while religious moralists may wish 
to ground or ethically justify their actions on the basis of certain beliefs and 
convictions, rationalists, or those adhering to a formal, rationalistic notion of 
morality would appeal to principles of reason in justifying their moral actions and 
judgments. Of course, religious truths can be apprehended by reason. In this way, 
religious morality can be just as “reasonable” as ascribing to a rationalistic code of 
ethics. Basing one’s ethical principles on religious beliefs makes good sense for 
many. However, a sensible or reasonable religious morality is not usually conceived 
to be rationalistic in the ways I have specified. The distinction here between 
reasonable and rationalistic in the context of ethics is thus one which needs to be 
underscored. It is subtle but nonetheless vitally important for a proper 
understanding of secular ethical instruction. The distinction is one which many 
moral and values educators have, unfortunately, tended to overlook or one to 
which they have paid too little attention. The result is that in their deliberate 
efforts to avoid indoctrination, many well-intentioned educators, who have focused 
almost entirely on procedural principles and/or on forms of moral reasoning in 
ethical instruction, have unwittingly presented to students a picture of morality 
which is incomplete at best, a blatant distortion of moral life at worst. By teaching 
students only to reason better or to be rational in moral matters, many educators 
have, in effect, promoted a formal, rationalistic conception of morality, one which 
is not entirely neutral and one whose validity is the subject of much controversy 
among moral philosophers.’ Such a formal conception of ethics actually makes 
specific substantive claims about the nature of morality and normative assertions 
about what should be considered morally relevant, i.e., what should be included 
within the proper boundaries of the moral domain. Rather than being ethically 
neutral, then, the type of rational or formal morality promulgated by many moral 
instructors is, in essence, heavily value-laden. Certain logical criteria (e.g., 
universalizability and consistency) are used to define the correct way of making 
moral judgments or solving moral problems. These same criteria are also employed 
to distinguish between that which is moral and/or morally justifiable from that 
which is nonmoral and/or morally inferior. For instance, imperatives which are not 
both universalizable and prescriptive are not considered examples of moral 
imperatives, according to Hare (1965). Universalizability and_prescriptivity 
constitute two purely formal conditions which must obtain in order for a 
command to: be considered a moral one. 

To support the thesis that methodologically oriented programs of ethical 
instruction contain an inherent exclusiveness, i.e., insofar as their treatment and 
delimitation of the ethical realm presents a partial or distorted view of morality, a 
critical evaluation of Kohlberg’s Moral Development Program will be offered. In 
ways which will be explained, Lawrence Kohlberg’s approach is a prime example 
of how ethical instruction can be rationalistic and how such instruction can leave 
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out from its purview certain essential elements of morality. By interpreting 
morality in basically formal, rationalistic terms, by refusing to inculcate particular 
ideals, values, beliefs and virtues, and by concentrating his efforts almost entirely 
on trying to further the development of better forms of moral reasoning, Kohlberg 
ends up promoting an incomplete conception of morality, one which fails to grasp 
fully the importance of the private and positive aspects of morality associated 
with such things as religion and self-realization ethics. Although other rationalistic 
programs could have been chosen for critical evaluation, Kohlberg’s was selected 
due to its widespread usage throughout North America and because of the fact 
that the Mackay Report? has recommended it strongly for use in Ontario Schools. 


Kohlberg’s Moral Development Program 


Lawrence Kohlberg is a psychologist and educational researcher at Harvard 
who has worked out a stage theory of moral development. Details of his theory 
may be obtained by referring to Kohlberg and Turiel (1971) and Kohlberg (1972). 
For my purposes here, the particulars of Kohlberg’s theory are not important. 
What is important to note is how the ideal end point of moral development is 
construed and how the boundaries of morality are drawn by means of Kohlberg’s 
data collection strategy. 


In constructing his stage theory of moral development, Kohlberg makes certain 
philosophical presuppositions about the exact parameters of the moral domain. 
His data collection procedure, for instance, which entails questioning students 
with prepared dilemmas, limits the treatment of morality to the realm of 
“interpersonal value conflict.” Instead of asking students about their ideas or 
beliefs concerning morality, Kohlberg presents them with prepared conflict 
dilemmas which call forth some adjudicatory process of reasoning for their 
resolution. The research methodology thus defines morality and morally relevant 
concerns in a particular way. Defining what is entailed by conflict in the moral 
domain, Kohlberg (1971a)) writes: 

A moral conflict is a conflict between competing claims of men: you versus me, you 
versus him. The precondition for a moral conflict is man’s capacity for role-taking. 
Most social situations are not moral because there is no conflict in role-taking 
between the expectations of one person and another. Where such conflicts arise, the 
principles we use to resolve them are principles of justice. 

A first point to note, then, is that distinctively moral situations necessarily 
involve conflict between or among individuals and groups. Secondly, by presenting 
students with dilemmas of interpersonal conflict and then by asking them for the 
right or most equitable solution, Kohlberg interprets morality essentially within 
the framework of social justice. As he himself states, “the problem of morality is 
justice, the problem of considering and choosing between the claims or rights of 
other persons” (Kohlberg, 1975, cited in Boyd, 1980, p. 189). According to 
Kohlberg, the main focus of ethics should be placed on deontological issues of 
rightness rather than on teleological issues of goodness or evaluative appraisals of 
praise/blame with which the agent-oriented moralities of Greek, Christian, and 
Humanistic philosophy are so much concerned. In other words, priority in the 
sphere of morality is given to social and legalistic notions of rights, right action, 
duties, and obligations over strictly private, psychological, and religious questions 
of value, personal aspiration, character development, virtue, self-realization, 
spiritual salvation, and pursuit of the good life. It appears to be Kohlberg’s 
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contention that in a pluralistic, liberal democracy such as ours which tolerates 
diversity, respects the intrinsic worth of all human beings, and recognizes the 
individual rights of all men to self-determination within the limits of the law, the 
main, if not exclusive, goal of morality is to adjudicate instances of interpersonal 
conflict that invariably arise from differing conceptions of the good. Conceiving 
morality essentially in terms of rights and duties, then, Kohlberg identifies his 
cognitive-developmental stage theory as belonging to the formalist tradition in 
ethics first enunciated by Immanuel Kant and then given later expression in this 
century by John Rawls (1971) in A Theory of Justice (Boyd, 1980, p.185; 
Kohlberg, 1971b, 1973). 


As the ideal end-point of moral development, Kohlberg has articulated on the 
basis of his research data a stage six conception of morality (Kohlberg, 1971b, 
p.169). Essentially, it represents a form or mode of reasoning toward which it is 
felt that educators should strive in their efforts to promote the moral growth of 
students. At this stage, moral reasoning is described as principled, general in form, 
objective, impartial, disinterested, universalizable, and, by implication, necessarily 
involved with social issues or interpersonal concerns. Although at times Kohlberg 
does seem to admit that private issues concerning the good life or self-realization 
ethics do belong to the moral domain, in other places he quite frankly 
subordinates their importance. Excluding such issues from his _ research 
methodology, Kohlberg restricts his focus of attention to purely formal ethical 
principles of justice as fairness and to the adjudicatory function of social morality. 
Kohlberg (1971b) writes: 

We make no direct claims about the ultimate aims of men, about the good life or about 
other problems which a teleological theory must handle. These are problems beyond 
the scope of the sphere of morality or moral principles which we define as principles 
of choice for resolving conflicts of obligation. (pp. 214-215) 
He also states that: 

morality is a unique sui generis realm. If it is unique, its uniqueness must be defined 
by formal criteria, so our metaethical conception is formalistic. Like most deontological 
moral philosophers since Kant, we define morality in terms of the formal character of a 
moral judgment, method or point of view, rather than in terms of its content. 
Impersonality, ideality, universalizability, preemptiveness etc., are the formal 
characteristics of a moral judgment. These are best seen in the reasons given for a 
moral judgment, a moral reason being one which has these properties. (Kohlberg, 
1971b, p. 215). 

We see, then, that for Kohlberg, morality is mainly concerned with 
interpersonal value conflict and its adjudication in terms of justice. We learn from 
the above quotation that what distinguishes a judgment as moral (vs. non-moral) 
and morally most adequate (vs. morally inferior) is determined by reference to 
certain specified formal criteria.* Besides those formal criteria listed above, 
Kohlberg (1973) also includes elsewhere standards of consistency, reversibility, and 
prescriptiveness as exemplifying the highest form of moral reasoning at stage six. 
Given, therefore, that stage six thinking about moral dilemmas is seen as the ideal 
of moral maturity, i.e., the goal for moral educators, it is important to consider it 
in a bit more detail to understand how and in what ways it promotes ethical 
exclusiveness and how it is inadequate to account for the full range of moral 
phenomena in everyday experience. 

To begin with, “universalizability” is thought to be the central feature of 
principled moral judgments. To say that stage six moral judgments are universal 
in form implies that they are general in application. When testing for the 
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universalizability of moral judgments, one asks: What if everyone did it or what if 
everyone used this principle of choice?” (Kohlberg, 1973, p. 642). If a particular 
action, principle, or maxim cannot be applied to everyone without inconsistency or 
logical contradiction, then that maxim or principle of action cannot meet the 
universalizability criterion and hence, would not be considered moral and/or 
morally justifiable. If, for example, one made it a principle of personal conduct 
never to keep promises, such a principle could not be generally accepted by all in 
a consistent fashion without seriously undermining the entire social institution of 
promise-keeping. If no one ever intended to keep promises or felt obligated to tell 
the truth, then for obvious reasons, promise-keeping would become a meaningless 
concept. Simple communication would become a difficult, if not impossible, affair. 
All bonds of social trust necessary for the successful functioning of society would 
be destroyed. 

Besides their universalistic component, stage six judgments are also 
characterized by the fact that they are impersonal or disinterested. This feature of 
moral judgments is felt to be important, especially when dealing with situations of 
interpersonal conflict which require adjudication. If fair or just solutions to 
dilemma situations are to be reached, they must be sought from an impartial 
standpoint wherefrom no one person gains undue advantage. The right solution to 
moral conflicts cannot be obtained by appeals to self-interest. It must take into 
account the interests of all and consider them to be of equal worth. 


To ensure absolute impartiality in stage six morality, principled reasoning is 
also characterized by “reciprocity,” i.e., by the fact that it is reversible. To say that 
a moral judgment is reversible is to suggest that any claims to rights and duties 
must be correlative. If one person has a right with regard to another, then the 
latter person has a duty or moral obligation to respect that right. Furthermore, 
reversibility for Kohlberg implies that only those judgments which all parties in a 
conflictual situation would be willing to accept under a veil of ignorance are valid. 
To quote Kohlberg (1973) on this issue: “If we have a reversible solution, we have 
one that could be reached as right starting from anyone’s perspective in the 
situation, given each person’s intent to put himself in the shoes of the other” 
(p. 641). Assuming that, from an objective and impartial standpoint, each 
disputant was unaware of his or her own position in the conflict, the solution upon 
which all parties could agree in ignorance of their own vested interests would be 
considered the morally right one. 


Critique of Kohlberg’s Formalist Conception of Ethics 


In beginning my critique of the formalist conception of ethics which underlies 
Kohlberg’s stage theory of moral development, but more specifically, stage six 
principled reasoning, the first point which needs to be made is that it is not so 
much wrong as it is limited in its ability to deal with all important aspects of 
moral experience. The proposed ideal of stage six morality, although representing 
a mode of moral reasoning which is adequate perhaps to deal with that area of 
moral experience which addresses interpersonal value conflict, is inadequate to 
account for much of what is taken by ordinary people to be morally important in 
daily living. Although few people would disagree that, as a general rule of thumb, 
we all have a moral obligation to tell the truth, for example, and that this 
obligation and others like it may be universalizable and prescriptive in the 
formalist’s sense, it does not necessarily follow that only those rights, duties, and 
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obligations which meet these specifications are most adequate or distinctively 
moral as opposed to less adequate and/or non-moral. To imply that this is so 
would not accurately reflect what is taken as moral in the phenomenology of 
everyday experience; it would merely represent an unjustifiable use of 
philosophical licence to define in an a priori fashion what ought to be considered 
genuinely moral or what ought to be the proper way of handling all conflicts 
which pertain to morality. In what follows, arguments and illustrations will be 
provided which build a case for the notion that Kohlberg’s formalist orientation to 
ethics and moral development is ill-quipped to handle certain types of moral 
phenomena which are necessary for any fully adequate account of morality. 


First of all, it should be reiterated that Kohlberg conceptualizes morality 
primarily in terms of interpersonal value conflict, i.e., “you versus me, you versus 
him” (1971a). Such conflict no doubt constitutes a large portion of that type 
of experience we call moral. Kohlberg’s preoccupation with such conflict is also 
what makes his theory of moral development essentially social in orientation. 
However, it should also be emphasized equally that not all moral conflict is 
interpersonal in nature. There is a kind of moral conflict which is private, 
psychological or intrapersonal, as opposed to social or interpersonal. This type of 
moral conflict is one in which psychoanalytic theorists have invested much time 
and effort trying to explain. Psychological moral conflicts arise when inclinations 
and duties clash with one another. When libidinal impulses direct us toward 
sexual gratification, for example, and the prohibiting forces of moral conscience 
cause us to hesitate for fear of guilt or shame, we find a classic confrontation 
between the “id” and “super-ego” to use the Freudian idiom of expression. Acting 
upon one’s sexual impulses outside of marriage, say, may be regarded as sinful or 
morally reprehensible given one’s personal beliefs and standards about what is 
right or wrong. Wanting to engage in such pleasurable activity nonetheless, despite 
one’s moral beliefs and values, is what causes one to experience psychological 
moral conflict. This inclination-versus-duty type of conflict which represents a 
fundamental part of morality and which is essentially private in nature, is 
addressed by Christian Ethics and written about in the Bible. St. Paul states in 
Galatians 5:17, 
For the flesh sets its desires against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; for 
these are in opposition to one another, so that you may not do the things that you 
please . 

and in Romans 7:15 and 19, he writes: 
For that which I am doing, I do not understand; for I am not practising what I would 
like to do, but I am doing the very thing I hate. For the Good that I wish, I do not do; 
but I practise the very evil that I do not wish, 

Insofar as internal moral conflict comprises one dimension of moral experience, 
then, and to the extent that Kohlberg’s system deals almost exclusively with 
transpersonal , objective, principles of social justice, it appears to be inadequate to 
account for and deal with the resolution of private moral dilemmas which are 
concerned with personal and/or religiously oriented moral crises involving only the 
moral agent or the moral agent and his God. 

The claim that Kohlberg’s moral theory is inadequate to deal with situations 
involving private morality can also be substantiated by considering briefly the 
famous case of “Sartre’s pupil” which is discussed by Sartre (1948) in his book 
Existentialism and Humanism. Recall that during World War 2, one of Sartre’s 
pupils was confronted with the two alternatives of either going off to England to 
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join the French forces or remaining behind in France to take care of his mother. 
We are informed that the pupil’s brother had been killed in the German offensive 
of 1940 and that his father was a Nazi collaborator. This set of circumstances 
instilled in the student strong patriotic feelings. He believed that he had certain 
responsibilities toward his country and that he was obliged to avenge his brother’s 
death by serving in the armed forces. He also perceived an obligation, on the other 
hand, to look after his mother who was living alone and who was almost entirely 
dependent upon him. Realizing that his departure would plunge his mother into a 
state of despair, the pupil was faced with a decision involving a moral conflict, ie., 
either to stay with his mother or to go off to England. 

The point which Sartre raises by this example is the fact that someone faced 
with such a moral dilemma has no formal, objective criteria or universal, 
prescriptive principles to which he can appeal in making his final decision 
(MacIntyre, 1970, p. 28). One has both an obligation to serve one’s country and an 
obligation to care for one’s parents. If one views the two obligations as equally 
ultimate, incommensurable, and/or in conflict with one another, the individual 
faced with this existential dilemma has no social, transpersonal, objective, or 
generalizable principles of justice or morality to which he can appeal. Those ideal 
public standards of ethics advocated by Kohlberg, involving such things as 
consistency, generalizability, impersonality, reversibility, prescriptivity, and 
disinterestedness do not apply, except perhaps in a highly artificial way, to the 
type of personal moral conflict faced by Sartre’s pupil. The pupil here might very 
well choose either to remain behind or to go away to England without attempting 
to legislate the right course of action for others who might find themselves in 
similar circumstances. No attempt would be made to generalize his course of 
action as the only correct or right one for other people. The conflict would not be 
either interpersonal or social in the way understood by Kohlberg. What is at issue 
here is not “him versus her,” i.e., the pupil versus the mother or the pupil versus 
his country, since the interests of his mother and his country are also very much 
the pupil’s interests. The problem surrounding the decision does not deal 
primarily with social justice either, but with personal considerations of loyalty, 
compassion, and love of one’s parents. Furthermore, the choice which needs to be 
made here is not done so in a purely objective, impersonal way, but rather in a 
highly subjective fashion and with a great investment of personal emotion. Of 
course, it is fair to say that in one sense the dilemma here is social since it 
involves the interests of more than one person. However, this just highlights the 
fact that the judgments and actions of private morality can affect others. The 
basis upon which private and public morality are distinguished is thus not in 
terms of who is affected (oneself versus others), but in terms of the kinds of 
principles and standards which apply in each case. Those which can be generalized 
justifiably and prescribed are social; those moral principles, rules and maxims 
which are strictly self-referring, subjective, and relativistic are private. The point 
to be noted, then, is that the public principles of morality constituting Kohlberg’s 
conception of social justice do not apply in the pupil’s decision. What is at issue 
here is a moral problem with no absolutely right or wrong answer. Whatever 
decision is taken by the pupil cannot be generalized and prescribed for others. As 
intimated above, the pupil might decide that the overriding moral responsibility, 
for him, is to go off to war, yet not consider it wrong or morally blameworthy if 
anyone else chose to remain at home. Whether it is right for him to go off to war 
is a question belonging to a different class of moral considerations as compared 
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with those relating to murder or robbery. Whereas we may judge murder as 
objectively wrong, there are no objectively right actions for the pupil to take. The 
decision that the pupil ought or ought not go to war, although not objective, 
universalizable, and prescriptive, however, would nonetheless constitute a moral 
judgment. In other words, not all moral valuations are necessarily universally 
prescriptive. As the Sartre example illustrates, within the broader boundaries of 
social ethics there are certain types of private moral judgments which can be made 
that are essentially subjective and relativistic, but valid nonetheless. To suggest 
otherwise could only be defended by an overly restrictive definition of the word 
moral. Distinctively moral judgments which, in principle, do not entail 
interpersonal conflict, nor necessitate the formulation of generalizable 
prescriptions are often made in everyday life. Furthermore, just because such 
judgments and actions based on them are not principled in the formalist’s sense, 
this does not mean that they are morally less adequate or inferior. Although it 
may be true that there are some moral duties and obligations (e.g., truth-telling) 
which, prima facie at least, seem to meet the universalizability criteria of 
principled stage six morality, it does not necessarily follow that only those duties 
and obligations which are universally binding, generalizable, and consistent, etc. 
are moral or that non-universalizable prescriptions cannot be considered morally 
relevant or ethically as valid as universalizable ones. Stated simply, whereas some 
aspects of social morality may be ideally objective, universal, and disinterested, 
others belonging to private morality are subjective, relative, personal, and 
self-referring. 

The notion that private morality exists and that Kohlberg’s scheme is not 
suited to handle it properly may be further substantiated by examining the 
concept in a bit more detail.‘ An essential characteristic of private morality is that 
it gives priority to considerations of being over doing. Of course, human existence 
entails action and to that extent being necessarily implies doing. They are both 
inextricably linked. However, from the vantage point of private morality, what one 
ought to do is largely contingent upon what one wishes to be. In other words, 
some conception of the kind of person one wants to become dictates what that 
person is obligated to do in particular sets of circumstances. Some ideal 
conception of person acts as a guide to action. By living up to the standards of 
some real or imaginary figure, our moral actions are governed. If, for example, an 
individual has great admiration for extraordinary people like Terry Fox, Martin 
Luther King, Norman Bethune, or Cardinal Leger, that individual may try to 
emulate such people and govern his or her behaviour accordingly. The person may 
choose to lobby for equal rights or sacrifice material possessions and comfort in 
service of the poor and suffering. Such actions would result in this instance from 
feelings of obligation which arise when the person tries to imitate those which are 
held in highest esteem. The important role of imitation in private morality seems 
to be virtually ignored in Kohlberg’s theory, but well understood by Christian 
ethics, for example. Matthew writes in Chapter 5, verse 48: “You, therefore, must 
be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” Paul writes in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians 11:1, “Be imitators of me, as I am of Christ” and finally, as the 
Christian theologian Thomas 4 Kempis (1955) states in his inimitable style: 

He who follows me, says Christ our Saviour, walks not in darkness for he will have the 
light of life. These are the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by them, we are 
admonished to follow his teaching and His manner of living, if we would truly be 
enlightened and delivered from all blindness of heart. (p. 31) 
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Conceived as an ethics of being, private morality is primarily concerned with 
considerations surrounding the good life. Aspiring to be a good person and striving 
in the process to achieve personal happiness are central aims of private morality. 
Although by force of circumstance, people must take into account the rights and 
interests of others as well as their social obligations in living out their private 
moralities, within the realm of private ethics, people are more preoccupied with 
the development of character and self-realization. It is largely through cultivating 
one’s character and realizing one’s potentialities as a human being that happiness 
is attained and the good life is lived. Private morality’s emphasis on character and 
self-realization can be contrasted to Kohlbergian formalist ethics. As Kohlberg 
himself states and as I have already quoted, advocates of his moral development 
program “make no direct claims about the ultimate aims of men, about the good 
life or about other problems which a teleological theory must handle. These are 
problems beyond the scope of the sphere of morality” (p. 11). Kohlberg stresses 
such things as social justice and correlative rights and duties instead. Such things 
place broad constraints upon what can be included justifiably within one’s private 
morality, but they are nonetheless peripheral to it. 


Although they are not identical, the notions of character development and 
self-realization which constitute private morality are intimately related, each 
having implications for the other. There is a great deal of overlap between them. 
The traits, attitudes, dispositions, motives, intentions and virtues which constitute 
character play an important role in personal self-realization. Likewise, the values, 
goals, ideals, beliefs and aspirations which direct the focus of our self-realization 
have important influences upon how we choose to cultivate our character and 
moral lives more generally. To some extent, it is true to say that one cannot 
cultivate one’s character without realizing oneself in the process. Character is 
something which is included under the concept of self as it is customarily 
understood. Thus, it is difficult, if not impossible, to imagine a person with a fully 
developed character who has not at least to some degree realized himself or herself 
aS a person or actualized their potentialities. It is also difficult to picture an 
individual we would describe as self-realized having a completely undeveloped 
character. The two notions seem to be complementary to each other. 


It has been suggested above that in trying to cultivate character and actualize 
one’s potentialities, private morality is primarily concerned with the good life. 
Elaborating further upon this idea, it could be said that private morality deals 
with trying to establish what is of fundamental importance in people’s lives. 
Through private morality, people strive to live consistently with some valued 
notion of goodness, excellence, or moral perfection. In broad terms, it could be 
stated that private morality is preoccupied with the pursuit of that which is 
deemed by the individual as ultimately good, worthwhile, and meaningful in 
living. It is a basic function of private morality to lend significance and direction 
to the moral lives of individuals. By pursuing specific moral ends, human 
existence is given meaning, something without which true happiness seems 
impossible to achieve. A meaningless life is an unhappy life. It is by developing 
one’s potentialities, actualizing one’s talents and trying to live in accordance with 
one’s personally chosen ideals, values, beliefs, and aspirations that the good life is 
lived and happiness attained. 


The role which meaning plays in personal moral life has been discussed in 
depth by Viktor E. Frankl (1967, 1973). According to this psychologist, empirical 
findings suggest that there is something which he terms a “will-to-meaning” and 
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that it can be regarded as a primary motivating force in moral life (Frankl, 1973). 
For Frankl, this will-to-meaning has an independent function in human nature 
that is not in any way derived from other biological instincts; nor is it derivative 
of other principles. In other words, the will-to-meaning is an irreducible functional 
invariant of man’s psychobiological structure. It is what separates man from the 
rest of the animal kingdom. Humans not only have cognitive abilities and a 
physical structure as do all beasts, they have a unique moral/spiritual capacity 
whose main function it is to provide a meaningful existence by lending direction 
and guidance in living. It is this moral/spiritual dimension of man which,.in the 
past, has led him to seek meaning sometimes even at the expense of sacrificing his 
own life. For the sake of actualizing strongly held ideals, values and beliefs, 
millions of people throughout recorded history have died trying to preserve a way 
of life or world-view (e.g., democracy) based on ideas of freedom, liberty, justice, 
and equality. Such sacrifice for the sake of ideas can leave little doubt that a 
will-to-meaning does in fact exist in human nature and that it is a strong 
operative factor in man’s moral consciousness. 


Even though the will-to-meaning is universal, how it is realized in private 
morality depends very much upon particular individuals. Each is master of his 
own fate. No two people express the will-to-meaning in exactly the same way. 
Some people may quite self-consciously and deliberately set out a definite path 
which they follow throughout life. They may present to themselves a personal 
“mission” or goal which, for them, makes life worthwhile. Other individuals, 
conversely, may appear aimless, having no clearly defined sense of where they are 
going or what lies ahead in the future. This is not to imply that for them a 
will-to-meaning is entirely lacking, only that for them it is not articulated as well 
or perhaps not adequately developed. In any case, insofar as the will-to-meaning 
gives rise to personal goals and helps to structure our activities in ways which are 
conducive to their attainment, it helps us to get on, so to speak. Having a moral 
purpose or mission in life helps private individuals to adapt better to their social 
environments. Knowing what one’s life is for or what its meaning consists of 
enables one to comfortably situate himself or herself in the world. This knowledge 
enables one to function in a more healthy fashion psychologically. Thus, to the 
extent that having a purpose in life lends positive direction and prevents mental 
or psychological breakdown, symptoms created by the existential vacuum of 
meaninglessness plaguing so many people today, the will-to-meaning has survival 
value over and above its moral function in personality (Frankl, 1978). 


Having briefly outlined some of what is included under private morality, it is 
now important to relate the discussion back to Kohlberg’s theory and approach to 
moral development. Taking into account that considerations relating to personal 
happiness, imitation, character, meaning, moral perfection, and purpose are all 
found within the parameters of the private moral domain and that Kohlberg 
barely deals with any of them in deference to social justice, it could be argued 
that Kohlberg’s scheme presents to students a rather sterile or anemic picture of 
ethics. Kohlberg’s account of morality and moral reasoning at stage six depicts a 
formalist moral system which is primarily social and negative in orientation. 
Kohlberg’s interpretation of morality, which views everything from the perspective 
of justice as fairness, is virtually blind to the idea that positive moral acts are 
sometimes performed not for the sake of logical consistency, generality, 
reciprocity, or fairness, but done out of commitment to certain beliefs, done out of 
love or sacrifice, or done because one’s purpose in life so dictates. People also act 
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in moral ways, as suggested, to realize themselves as individuals and to actualize 
their potentialities. Omitting treatment of such things which comprise the 
essentially positive, teleological (goal-oriented) half of morality’s nature, 
Kohlberg’s scheme appears to present us with what Dwight Boyd (1980, p.188) has 
dubbed a “minimal interpretation of morality,” an expression borrowed from 
Strawson(1970, p. 103). The important, although restricted, purpose of Kohlberg’s 
program is merely to enhance the use of principled moral reasoning in order to 
adjudicate social conflicts when they arise. Fully cognizant that any acceptable 
account of ethics must surely do this, one must also realize that it should be able 
to treat adequately those distinctively private dimensions of moral experience. A 
fully adequate account of morality must be suited to provide purpose as well as 
positive direction and meaning in life. Since Kohlberg’s theory of moral 
development offers no initiatives of action, personal directives, or specific values, 
ideals and beliefs by which to direct our behaviour, it lacks a total approach to 
moral instruction. It fails to address those private dimensions of morality dealing 
with subjective, relative matters concerning internal moral conflict and it leaves 
out of its considerations factors relating to meaning, happiness and the good life 
which constitute the positive mode of morality. By omitting the private and 
positive dimensions of morality,then, and by simply focusing on a single dimension 
of moral experience, i.e., interpersonal value conflict, Kohlberg’s theory presents a 
one-sided or skewed interpretation of ethics, one which in educational practice is 
likely to produce morally imbalanced students. 


Notes 


L Formalistic interpretations of ethics are in direct opposition to Utilitarian and Axiological accounts of morality. 
Utilitarians and other moral philosophers are often highly critical of those fundamental principles which are advocated 
by formalist interpretations of ethics. Utilitarians, for example, judge the rightness or wrongness of an action by the 
consequences it produces, while formalists judge certain acts like truth-telling as right in themselves, irrespective of the 
results they lead to. Considering, therefore, that formalism is only one account of morality among others, it is suspect 
that formalist approaches in ethical instruction are absolutely value-neutral as is claimed. 

What is referred to here as The Mackay Report is actually published under the title, Religious Information and Moral 

Development (Toronto: Ontario Department of Education). It was written by J. Keiller MacKay under the auspices of 

Ontario’s Ministry of Education in 1969. Since that time, it has had a profound effect upon the promotion of moral and 

values education the province. 

oa For formalist philosophers such as Kant, someone to whom Kohlberg is greatly indebted, imperatives which are not 
universalizable or “categorical” are nonmoral, e. g., not relevant to ethics. Non-universalizable imperatives which cannot 
be generalized are considered “heteronomous” commands belonging to issues of prudence, aesthetics, etc., but not 
belonging to the domain of morality. Kohlberg would likely allow that some “moral” imperatives and judgments are 
heteronomous — especially at the conventional level of morality — but he would see the type of reasoning underlying 
these moral imperatives and judgments as less adequate or inferior when compared to stage six reasoning whose moral 
imperatives are universally prescriptive. 

4, The notion of private morality and its relevance to understanding Kohlberg’s theory and moral/values education in 
general is currently being developed in the writing of my doctoral dissertation tentatively entitled, Moral and Values 
Education: A Philosophical Appraisal. The expected completion date of the dissertation at The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education is 1982. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHILDREN’S CHARACTERISTICS ON SCHOOL ENTRY: JUNIOR 
KINDERGARTEN, SENIOR KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE 1. By Griffith A. 
V. Morgan, Greta Hofstra, Elizabeth Black and Linda Skinner. Toronto: Ministry 
of Education, Ontario, 1979, 409 pp. 


The purpose of this study was to obtain and analyze information about young 
children during their first term in school, in an attempt to _ establish 
developmental norms. A random sample of 209 children from a variety of 
geographic, economic, and cultural areas of Toronto were given tests of physical, 
intellectual, and social skills. Home and school environments were assessed by the 
use of questionnaires and interviews with parents and teachers and the resulting 
scores were statistically analyzed. The result is a vast accumulation of data. 


Analysis of these data revealed the usual range of abilities and attitudes among 
the children and adults. Much of it supported previous findings; for example, that 
socioeconomic status and parental education are significant contributors to a 
child’s academic success. Test results illustrated the usual difficulties young 
children have with concepts of seriation and conservation. Not surprisingly they 
also had certain problems with word recognition, phonics, and spelling. One of the 
major findings emerging from the data was that parents and teachers tend to 
overestimate the child’s abilities. 


The study with its subsequent findings represents the fruits of a mammoth 
task which undoubtedly took a great deal of time and effort. However, the results 
are not wholly convincing. The rationale for test selection is not always evident; in 
fact, some seem inappropriate for use with children in these particular age ranges. 
One could also question the conditions under which the tests were conducted. 
Further questions arise. How structured were the questionnaires and interview 
procedures? How valid are parents’ answers to questions about their children or 
teachers’ comments about their teaching behaviours? How much is an observer 
able to evaluate during only one visit to a classroom? Answers to these questions 
are not readily available from the text. 

It would appear that the major problem lies in the way the findings have been 
reported. The table of contents is difficult to follow and the abstract tends to 
deteriorate into a repetitive statement of facts and figures. There are insufficient 
references cited to support the findings of the study in the light of previous 
knowledge and research. The presentation of statistical data is confusing and 
could have been enhanced by a more creative use of tables. Finally, there is no 
discussion of the implications of the findings, a major deficit since this would 
necessarily reflect the intent of the study. If the purpose of the study was to 
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establish developmental norms for children’s characteristics on school entry we 
also need to know the researchers’ main reasons for seeking these norms. 


Heather Trump, 
Associate Professor 
Faculty of Education 
McGill University 


DESIGNING INSTRUCTIONAL TEXT. By J. Hartley. London: Kegan Paul, 
1979, 125 pp. 


READABILITY IN THE CLASSROOM. By C. Harrison. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1980, 189 pp. 


Between them these two volumes would appear to meet the requirements of 
two main sectors of the educational establishment: those who write or produce 
instructional materials and those who use them in the course of their instructional 
activities. The emphasis by Harrison, who is a reading specialist, is on the needs 
of the classroom teacher. His stated objectives are to provide educators with (1) a 
practical guide to assessing the difficulty of schoolbooks, and (2) a means of 
matching instructional materials to individual children or groups of children. 
Hartley, who has written and edited several volumes in educational technology, 
places his emphasis on the writer or producer. A major theme in Designing 
Instructional Text is that all aspects of instructional text must be carefully 
planned. Another theme is that the increasing use of word-processing results in 
decisions on instructional format being made by those who lack expertness; in 
Hartley’s view these decisions should be made by the originator of the material. 
The six chapters of Readability in the Classroom address the following topics: 

What is readability and why is it measured or predicted? 

The relationship between readability and comprehension; 

The major readability formulas and how they are used; 

The Cloze procedure and its place in readability; 

Guidelines for applying readability measures in the classroom; 

Using readability data in writing instructional material. 
The content of Hartley’s book is organized in four main sections: (a) 
Typographic Planning, including page size and layout, type size and spacing, 
typefaces; (b) General Issues, such as illustrations, tables, graphs and diagrams, 
programmed instruction; (c) Specialized Issues: handouts, worksheets and writing 
books; forms and questionnaires; bibliographies and indices; (d) Evaluating 
Instructional Text: content analysis; readability analysis; instructional 
effectiveness. 

A major strength of Readability in the Classroom is that it really does have 
the practical approach claimed by its author. There are worked examples of easy 
and difficult reading materials as analyzed by nine different formulas. The 
formulas themselves are of varying types: word list; syllable count; sentence 
length; graphical solution. Harrison’s treatment of the relationship between 
readability and comprehension is well done, as is his series of guidelines as to the 
grade level and type of material for which the various formulas are most suited. 

Like Harrison, Hartley has provided a practical approach. He gives many 
examples of poorly designed material and indicates how it could be improved. One 
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advantage of Hartley’s encyclopedic coverage is to make the originator of 
instructional material aware of important factors which are often overlooked, such 
as the choice of the size of the instructional page, to which Hartley gives high 
priority in planning. He also covers the preparation of lecture handouts and 
worksheets, topics which are rarely covered in similar works. Both authors support 
their views and recommendations with recent and extensive research citations 
from British and North American sources. 


On the negative side it must be stated that the coverage of many of the topics 
in Designing Instructional Material is sketchy. It is difficult to criticize Hartley 
for this as his objective is to review the myriad factors involved in producing 
effective instructional materials. Those wishing further amplification on matters 
such as legibility of print may be referred to Tinker, or on readability to Klare (or 
Harrison!). One area which could perhaps have been profitably expanded is the 
use of the cloze procedure as a readability measure. Hartley is certainly aware of 
the cloze, as he discusses it as a measure of comprehension, but omits it from his 
brief treatment of readability. This is unfortunate, since it is in the preparation 
and field-testing of instructional materials that the cloze technique is particularly 
valuable. The cloze can test the difficulty of the material as experienced by the 
user target population, in contrast to the readability formulas, which predict how 
difficult the material should be for the users. 


The nine readability measures covered in Readability in the Classroom include 
all the major formulas and in general are presented concisely and objectively, with 
one exception. It is difficult to credit Harrison’s claim that the Mugford formula is 
“probably the best.” The Mugford does appear in its limited history to have 
established some validity for certain grade levels, but the supporting research data 
is minuscule compared to that available on formulas such as the Flesch and the 
Dale-Chall. The usability of the Mugford formula suffers in comparison with all 
others except the Dale-Chall, since it requires text samples to be broken down 
into four different word categories and requires the use of three different charts 
before readability level is obtained. 


Harrison’s method of calculating the words per sentence factor by using 100 
words seems unnecessarily laborious. This is of course essential when counting 
syllables or three-syllable words since that is what the formulas call for, but they 
also call for the mean sentence length, without stipulating the sample length. 
Harrison feels reliability will suffer if the mean sentence length is not calculated 
from samples all exactly 100 words long, but the chance factors will operate to 
bring about a mean sample length of probably 105 words or so, which will actually 
increase the reliability due to the longer mean sample. 


In at least two places in the text Harrison refers the reader to a certain figure 
which will provide a grade reading level according to the Flesch formula. 
Unfortunately, the figure does nothing of the kind; it is merely the Flesch formula 
in nomograph format and provides, not the grade level, but the Flesch Reading 
Ease Score from 0 to 100. There are several conversion tables for this purpose 
available in the literature, to which the reader would have to refer. On a related 
point Harrison’s claim that the Fry Readability Graph is not really a formula is 
not convincing. Like the Flesch nomograph, which can replace the Flesch formula, 
Fry’s graph is a formula in graphical rather than numerical format. 


As noted, each of these volumes covers some of the other’s territory. 
Readability in the Classroom will be most valuable for reading and language 
teachers at public school system levels. Designing Instructional Text, although it 
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contains much of value to classroom teachers, will probably be most useful for 
trainers and instructors in adult, industrial and technical education. 


Andrew K. Clark 


Department of Industrial & Vocational Education 
The University of Alberta 
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PAUL W. KOZIEY 


and 


LEIGH DAVIES 
The University of Alberta 


Broken Homes: Impact on Adolescents 


In this study, the effects of different home types on the personal adjustment of 
adolescents were investigated. A factorial design utilizing two three-level factors 
and a two-level factor was used. Three home situations were considered under 
Factor A, home type: (a) broken by separation or divorce; (b) broken through 
death of one parent; and (c) intact homes. Factor B, age of child at disruption, 
was considered when studying disruptions occurring at three ages: between 0 
and 5, 6 and 12, 13 and over. Factor C was sex. The sample was 54 grade ten 
students. Six scales of the California Personality Inventory (CPI) were 
administered: Femininity, Good Impression, Self-Acceptance, Self-Control, 
Sociability, and Socialization. There were differences between broken home and 
intact home adolescents on four of the six CPI scales. No clear-cut trend 
emerged linking age of home disruption with personal adjustment, and no sex 
differences were found. 


Recent years have witnessed an increase in the incidence of marital rupture in 
North America. Although enumerations are admittedly incomplete and do not 
take into account the multiplicity of factors causing broken homes, attention is 
often drawn to the negative psychological impact the divided home has upon 
young children (Hammond, 1979; Kalter, 1977). Attempts to understand the 
psychological factors associated with this stressful interpersonal environment have 
not been satisfactory (Kelly & Wallerstein, 1976; Rubin & Price, 1979). 


Some psychologists point to the fact that children from broken homes often 
experience feelings of inadequacy or rejection, due in part to a tendency to blame 
themselves for their parents’ marital difficulties (Hammond, 1979; Kelly & 
Wallerstein, 1976; Rubin & Price, 1979). Perhaps the most unfortunate eventual 
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outcome of marriage breakdown is the apparent predisposition of children from 
broken homes to experience, later in life, difficulties similar to those of their 
parents. This is reflected by a much higher percentage of divorces and separations 
occurring in groups from families broken by divorce, separation, or desertion of 
either parent (Rubin & Price, 1979). 

Also of considerable concern to some researchers has been the inadequate role 
model provided for the child of a broken home. Lack of appropriate sex-models in 
early childhood has been found to result in delayed or incomplete sex-role 
identification (Cox & Cox, 1979; Hammond, 1979; Hetherington, Cox & Cox, 
1978). 

In general, then, the personality characteristics of children from broken homes 
are those associated with an incompletely socialized person. One could expect 
children from these homes to exhibit, to a degree greater than the general 
population, personality characteristics indicative of poor social knowledge and 
poor adjustment (Cox & Cox, 1979; Kalter, 1977; Wallerstein & Kelly, 1975). 


The Study 


In the present study, an attempt was made to determine the nature and extent 
of the psychological impact of different home types on personal adjustment of 
adolescents. The investigators were primarily interested in the differences between 
the personality characteristics of adolescents from homes experiencing marriage 
breakdown and from intact homes; however, a group of adolescents from homes 
broken by the death of one parent was included in the study for purposes of 
comparison. Assessment of personality was accomplished by means of selected 
scales from the California Psychological Inventory (CPI). The scales chosen were 
Self-Control (Sc), Socialization (So), Sociability (Sy), Self-Acceptance (Sa), 
Femininity (Fe), and Good Impression (Gi). 


A factorial design utilizing two three-level factors and a two-level factor was 
used, thereby allowing analysis with the ANOVA model which considers main and 
interaction effects (Winer, 1962). Factor A, home type, comprised three levels: (a) 
homes broken by separation or divorce; (b) homes broken through death of one 
parent; and (c) intact homes. Factor B, the age of children at time of disruption of 
the homes, comprised three levels: (a) disruption occurring between ages 0 and 5; 
(b) ages 6 and 12; and (c) ages 13 and over. Factor C was sex. 


The following hypotheses were formulated and tested in an attempt to isolate 
personality factors associated with home disruption: 
1. Adolescents from homes broken by separation, divorce, or death will show a 
greater degree of personal maladjustment than adolescents fromintact homes. 
2. Girls from homes broken by separation, divorce, or death will show a greater 
degree of personal maladjustment than boys from similar circumstances. 
3. The younger the child when the home was broken by separation, divorce, or 
death, the greater the degree of personal maladjustment. 


. The sample consisted of 54 students: 18 from homes broken by separation or 
divorce; 18 from homes broken by the death of one parent; and 18 from intact 
homes. The first student questionnaire was administered to all grade 10 and 
special vocational students of a large Catholic high school. The -sex of the child, 
nature of home disruption, and age of child at the time of disruption were secured 
from this questionnaire. Approximately three weeks later, the total sample was 
administered the six selected scales of the CPI. 
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Results 


The data were analyzed using a three-way analysis of variance (Winer, 1962) 
with three subjects per cell. As indicated in Table 1, some significant differences 
were found among the groups on four of the six CPI scales. No significant 
differences between broken and intact home groups or between male and female 
students of the total sample were found on the Sociability (Sy) or Self-Acceptance 
(Sa) scales. Consequently, these results are not reported. 


TABLE 1 


THREE-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ON FOUR SCALES OF THE CALIFORNIA 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


Source | df Self-Control Socialization Femininity Good Impression 
MS F MS F MS F MS F 
A (Home) 2 Beker S07, Sho Shihyko — PAS)s Bkske} oig Sitelteke o22241) 4.67% 100.722 4.669 
B (Age) 2 2 Bie ree OZ Sho Shekel S28) 4.796 428 Se SSS) 698 
Ce(Sex) il WA. SNS) 5 AOS: 074 -002 B32 V8E 29.3 7,28* 96.000 4.449 
AB 4 22.685 5 TP 20.194 le, 10.629 +950 PAGE 654 
AC 2 4.018 .066 RSI)" 034 io Pa We sy fal 8.166 Sahih! 
BC 2 320/59 0 Meo ZO2 Aa OD et 29093 7.018 BOL, 87.389 4.050 
ABC 4 100.074 1.641 oilisy)  Aosxsd) So O/meele O90 Wises) is (ASI 
ERROR 36 60.981 39).03)7 I 85 21.574 
Dees i05 


Analysis of the data did not confirm the existence of significant differences in 
psychological adjustment in adolescents from broken homes and from intact 
homes on all six scales of the CPI. However, the significant differentiation that 
did occur on four of the six scales does mirror a trend toward greater 
maladjustment in adolescents from homes broken by separation or divorce and by 
death of the father. 


No clear-cut trend emerged linking the age of the child when the home was 
broken with low adjustment on the six CPI scales. In addition, girls from broken 
homes were not, as a group, significantly more maladjusted than boys from similar 
circumstances, as measured by the six CPI scales. 


Discussion 

Broken and intact home groups were found to differ significantly in their 
responses to the Self-Control (Sc), Socialization (So), Femininity (Fe), and Good 
Impression (Gi) scales. While this differentiation did not occur to the extent 
hypothesized, there is an indication of the extent of impact the loss of one parent 
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can have on the personality ona child from a broken home regardless of whether 
the home had been broken by separation, divorce, or death. 


Significant differences were found to exist between all males and all females of 
the sample on the Fe and Gi scales. However, no significant interaction effect was 
discovered between home type and sex. These differences are in all likelihood a 
result of normal sex-personality variations which are not attributed to the 
influence of a particular home type. 

Significant interaction effects were obtained between the factors of age and sex 
on the Sc and Gi scales. Subsequent tests of simple main effects on the Sc scale 
revealed that females experiencing home disruption before age six performed 
significantly better than males from all home types. The interaction effect 
between age and sex on the Gi scale was similarly examined. Males experiencing 
home disruption after age 12 performed significantly better on the Gi scale than 
did females regardless of home type. 


Two widely held beliefs about the effects of home disruption were not 
supported by this study. The results of the So scale indicated that male and 
female children of broken homes are not affected differentially to the extent 
commonly supposed. In addition, no support was found for the common assertion 
that boys develop feminine characteristics in a father-absent home environment. 


Future research should attempt to control the socioeconomic status of the 
various home types as well as measure the nature of the present home climate and 
the type of relationship the child had developed with the remaining parent. The 
parents’ personality as a variable could also be more directly assessed and related 
to the overall findings. 


Summary 


The data of this study tended to support the assertion that children from 
homes broken by separation, divorce, or death are less well-adjusted in terms of 
the CPI scales of Self-Control, Socialization, Femininity, and Good Impression, 
than children from intact homes. Girls from broken homes were not found to be 
more maladjusted than boys from broken homes. No clear cut trend emerged 
which directly linked the age at which home disruption occurred and the degree of 
maladjustment. 
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and 
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School District #38 (Richmond) 


A Field-Based Evaluation of Sustained Silent 
Reading (SSR) in Intermediate Grades 


In this study an eight-stage model was developed for implementing a 
five-month program of Sustained Silent Reading (SSR) and evaluated using (1) 
standardized and informal tests, (2) interviews, (3) monitoring/observation, and 
(4) summative staff ratings. With individual students as the unit of analysis, 
data from 65 intact treatment and control intermediate grade classrooms (from 
nine intact elementary schools) revealed no_ significant differences for 
covariance adjusted mean scores from standardized and informal reading 
achievement and attitude measures and no significant interaction effects for 
reading achievement, attitude, grade level, and sex. However, in the summative 
evaluation, staff in the SSR schools gave it a strong rating as a desirable 
language arts activity for incorporation in intermediate grade classrooms. 


The starting point of any curriculum evaluation is the question of whether or 
not a particular curriculum innovation “works.” In this research, an eight-stage 
model for Sustained Silent Reading (SSR) was developed and implemented for 
five months in intermediate classrooms and evaluated using a variety of measures 
and data sources. Primary outcome variables centered on the effect of SSR on 
reading achievement and attitude toward reading. 


In 1970 Hunt described a rather unique approach to the stimulation of reading 
behavior called Uninterrupted Sustained Silent Reading (USSR). In USSR 
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children are provided with an opportunity to read on their own using books they 
have selected. The heart of a USSR program requires that children sustain their 
reading behavior within the structure of a simple set of rules which govern the 
conduct of a special period of time set aside during the school day for 15 to 25 
minutes’ duration. Teachers and school staff are all encouraged to participate and 
provide a model of reading behavior. The reading period is often scheduled 
school-wide. 


Recent adaptations of USSR have utilized various acronyms and proponents 
such as Allington (1975, 1977), Gambrell (1978), Ganz and Theofield (1974), 
McCracken (1971), McCracken and McCracken (1972, 1978), Mork (1972), Oliver 
(1970, 1976), Petre (1971), and Towner and Evans (1975) have described programs 
operated in both elementary and secondary schools. The notion of sustained silent 
practice has also been extended to other language arts activities (see Oliver, 1970; 
Allington, 1975; Cunningham & Cunningham, 1976) and recent writing has even 
advocated use of the sustained reading practice model by parents in the home. 


Programs of USSR have proliferated and many school districts in Canada and 
the United States have implemented versions of sustained practice. The technique 
is increasingly described in textbooks and curriculum guides at all levels. Amid 
this surge of activity, reports often give high marks to the benefits of USSR on 
reading achievement and attitude toward reading, but such reports tend to be ex 
cathedra, provide minimal data on restricted populations, and ignore valid 
research methodology and program evaluation paradigms. Some research has been 
reported (Cline & Kretke, 1980; Evans & Towner, 1975; Hanson, 1972; Mikulecky 
& Wolf, 1977; Minton, 1980; Oliver, 1970; Petre, 1971; Sadoski, 1980; Wilmot, 
1975; and Wolf & Mikulecky, 1978), but further study is needed to adequately 
define and develop unbiased measures of the true effect of USSR programs using 
concepts from current program evaluation methodology. Most of the reported 
research thus far involves vague definition, strong promises, limited application of 
evaluation methodology, and weak estimates of effect. The “What would happen if 
. . .” question posed by our study can be phrased as follows: 

What effect would a carefully conceived and implemented program of 
Sustained Silent Reading (SSR) have on reading achievement and attitude 
toward reading scores of a group of intermediate grade students; would the 
results differ by grade level and sex? 

Three null hypotheses related to the research question were established for 

statistical evaluation. 

1. There will be no statistically significant differences on posttest reading and 
attitude measures (standardized and informal tests) in comparing SSR 
children with non-SSR children with posttest mean scores adjusted for 
pretest differences through covariance techniques. 

2. There will be no significant interaction effects in comparing Grade 5, 6 and 7 
scores by treatment. 

3. There will be no significant interaction effects in comparing male and female 
scores by treatment. 

A unique feature of the formative and summative (Scriven, 1974) evaluation 
project was that it brought together university faculty and public school teachers, 
administrators, consultative staff, and others in a team research effort aimed at 
determining the benefits of SSR in a controlled, field-based evaluation project. 
The full report for the research can be found in Summers (1979). 
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Evaluation Design 


The benefits of random assignment in obtaining an unbiased estimate of 
program effects have been well documented (Boruch, McSweeny & Soderstrom, 
1978; Cook, Fay & Mark, 1977). However, true random assignment is seldom 
possible in most field-based research settings necessitating less controlled 
quasi-experimental and ethnographic approaches to evaluation. Thus, our research 
was field-based and quasi-experimental consisting of treated and nontreated 
groups, nonrandom assignment of groups, and pretest and posttest measures. We 
made every effort to maximize the internal validity of the study. The research 
best fits Campbell and Stanley’s (1966) ubiquitous nonequivalent control group 
design which is thoroughly discussed by Cooke and Campbell (1976), Fitz-Gibbon 
and Morris (1978), Patton (1980), and Rossi and Wright (1977) in terms of models 
for program evaluation in field settings. Analysis of variance and covariance were 
used to assess differences between the treated (SSR) and untreated (non-SSR) 
groups (Kenny, 1975; Wildt & Ahtola, 1978). Type 1 error was set at .05. 


Schools 


Nine schools located in suburban Richmond, British Columbia were used in 
the study. Four elementary schools, judged to be representative of those in the 
district, were selected as SSR _ schools. Each of the schools contained 
approximately 10 classrooms at the grade 5, 6, and 7 levels. A total of five schools 
were selected from those remaining to serve as the non-SSR comparison group and 
provide the requisite control classrooms at the grade 5, 6, and 7 levels. The study 
ultimately involved close to 1,400 children, approximately 25% of the total 
intermediate group in the district, in nine intact schools and 65 intact classrooms. 
The SSR and non-SSR groups were carefully “balanced” by district staff to ensure 
good equivalency on variables such as teaching staff, student ability, 
socioeconomic level, type of instructional program, reading achievement and 
general achievement, attitude toward school, library facilities, and home 
environment. In comparing the entry level reading and attitude scores for the SSR 
and non-SSR groups, data from 60 single factor analyses of variance, using seven 
reading achievement and reading attitude pretest mean scores in treatment, grade, 
and gender comparisons revealed only one significant F statistic (p<.05), with two 
approaching significance on the initial scores. It was concluded that good 
equivalency was achieved in forming the treatment and comparison groups. It was 
also revealed that scores fell across the entire range of reading achievement and 
attitude measures closely approximating a normal distribution for both groups. 
Data on teacher qualification level, sex, years of experience, and academic degrees 
provided an indication that the 75 teachers and principals in the SSR and 
non-SSR groups were very comparable on these variables. 


Non-SSR schools followed their regular programs but received exactly the 
same testing as the SSR schools. Thus, the regular programs taking place in the 
non-SSR schools became the competing model to the SSR program. SSR was 
implemented on an all-school basis in all grades in the treatment schools but the 
evaluation took place only in grades 5, 6, and 7. The treatment was implemented 
for a period of approximately five months, December through June 1978. 
Statistical Analysis 


A major question in all program evaluation research concerns the specification 
of an appropriate unit of analysis. Several levels of data aggregation are possible 
including the individual, the class, the school, the district, or beyond. 
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Individuals were considered the unit of analysis in this study. We argued that 
the SSR program was being given to children and that children were responding 
independently of other children vis A vis the individualized nature of the SSR 
activity. It must be admitted, however, that children work within classroom and 
school environments which can influence achievement and attitude; aggregation by 
these large units could also be justified in determining differential treatment 
effects. However, the classroom and school effects were felt to be “balanced” by 
the careful selection of the comparison SSR and non-SSR groups. An excellent 
discussion of the overall issue of school and classroom (teacher) effect was recently 
reported by Centra and Potter (1980). 


Various statistical packages were used to generate descriptive data (SPSS, 
BMD). The Multivariance Version VI program by Finn (1977) was used to 
provide contrasts to test the null hypotheses. The model for the study resembles a 
typical A (treatment) x B (grade) x C (sex) factorial design. However, it is 
different in that many of the comparisons that would be available in the complete 
design were not examined. We felt there was no point in including results from a 
three-factor interaction if we, first of all, would not initially hypothesize such an 
effect, and secondly, if its interpretation would not add to our understanding of 
the results. The multivariance program allows for manipulation of nested data in 
this fashion. Thus, multivariance analysis of single effects, and their interaction 
with factors of particular interest (using covariates to increase the power of the 
statistical analysis), seemed the most appropriate approach (see Huck [1972] and 
Games [1978] for discussion of the points which influenced the development of the 
statistical analysis model). 

Measuring Instruments 


In general, good program evaluation should involve multiple data sources 
(Anderson & Ball, 1978) and systematic examination of rival hypotheses in 
interpreting the results (Scriven, 1976). Well defined evaluation research also 
requires careful conceptual and operational specification of the major relevant 
variables. 

The outcome domains that seemed most desirable and practical to assess were 
those which could be conveniently measured in a group testing situation using 
recognized batteries of standardized tests appropriate for preadolescent children. 
The state-of-the-art to date (as represented by the literature reviewed), in 
assessing the effects of SSR programs, suggests that an analysis of the effect on 
reading achievement and attitude toward reading would be most appropriate. 

Reading comprehension was defined as “obtaining meaning from words and 
larger units of discourse in printed graphic stimuli” and was assessed with the 
vocabulary and comprehension sections of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, 
Intermediate and Advanced forms (Durost, Bixler, Wrightstone, Prescott & Balow, 
1970-71). The MAT is a widely used achievement battery. The publisher’s 
reliability estimates were accepted for the test. Attitude toward reading was 
defined as “the tendency to respond in a favourable or unfavourable manner to 
specific questions about reading” and was measured using the 15 reading items of 
the Estes Attitude Scale (Estes, Johnstone & Richards, 1975). The selection of the 
Estes was based on a careful review of existing attitude scales (Summers, 1977b). 
Hoyt analysis of variance measures (Nelson, 1974) indicated good internal 
consistency for the Estes Reading Attitude Scale by grade level and gender within 
grade (grade 5, r=.86; grade 6, r=.87; grade 7, r =.89). Data approximated a 
normal distribution and total and subscale correlations were in the expected 
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direction. Complete validation data for the Estes Reading Attitude Scale for 
intermediate grades, using a Canadian sample, is reported in Summers (1980). 

An informal measure of reading achievement and attitude was also developed 
to provide cross-validation results for the standardized achievement and attitude 
measures. The Student Reading Rating Scale (SRRS) provides a measure of the 
child’s subjective perception of his reading achievement, liking for reading, and 
the quantity of reading done. Children are asked to rate themselves, in 
comparison with peers, using a five-point Likert scale on three questions: (1) 
About how Well do you read? (2) How well do you Like to read? (3) About how 
Much do you read? The range of scores is 3 to 15 with an approximate midpoint 
of 9. Hoyt analysis of variance measures also indicated good internal consistency 
for the SRRS informal measure by grade level and gender within grade (grade 5, 
r=.76; grade 6, r=.84; grade 7, r=.89). Data approximated a normal distribution 
and total and subscale correlations were in the expected direction. 


Definition and Implementation of SSR 

In evaluation research, the basic assumption is that the educational treatment 
itself, its goals, and the criteria for implementation are sufficiently well defined so 
as to allow an appropriate evaluation to be designed and carried out (Leinhardt, 
1980). 

If the program to be implemented is not carefully defined “elaborately 
designed evaluation studies may sometimes end up appraising non-events with no 
one the wiser” (Charters & Jones, 1973, p. 5). Ideas from the Fullan and Pomfret 
(1977) review guided development of the plan for program implementation of 
SSR. Techniques described in Fink and Kosecoff (1980), Fitz-Gibbon and Morris 
(1978), House (1980), Leithwood and Montgomery (1980), and Morris and 
Fitz-Gibbon (1978) provide good information for program design, measurement of 
innovations, and evaluation methodology. 


Hall and Loucks (1977) conceptualized program implementation in terms of 
“levels of use” or stages of growth toward some ideal of the innovation being 
implemented. Eight dimensions comprise their levels of use paradigm: (1) Nonuse, 
(2) Orientation, (3) Preparation, (4) Mechanical Use, (5) Routine, (6) Refinement, 
(7) Integration, and (8) Renewal. The levels have research validation and are 
described more fully in Loucks, Newlove and Hall (1975) and Hall, Loucks & 
Rutherford (1975). We felt the generic concept of levels of use was a good 
technique for visualizing program definition and, most importantly, the eight 
stages provided a means of incrementing the SSR program implementation for 
later analysis and evaluation. Figure 1 presents our adaptation of the eight Hall 
and Loucks use levels in defining the stages of implementation for the SSR 
project. 

The complete description of the SSR program which was implemented can be 
found in Summers (1977a, 1979) and Summers and Snyder (1978). The basic 
concepts were: (1) schoolwide scheduling, (2) modelling of reading by school staff, 
(3) all children reading self-selected material, (4) ready access to reading material, 
(5) protection of SSR periods from outside interruption, (6) consistent praise and 
positive feedback for reading efforts, (7) avoidance of obtrusive record keeping, (8) 
careful scheduling of SSR periods and consistent time limits, and (9) incremental 
adoption beginning with small periods spaced throughout the week and moving to 
20- to 25-minute periods four or five times a week. 


Two released time workshops were scheduled for school staffs to begin the 
project. Orientation Workshops discussed the goals, reviewed pertinent literature, 
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presented definitions, described use of instruments and set up scheduling and 
testing. Implementation Workshops reviewed goals, discussed the relationship 
between SSR, reading interest, and the school library, worked out implementation 
details, defined SSR periods for each school, and established monitoring, 
interviewing and posttesting schedules. Pretests were administered in December 
and January and posttests were administered in June 1978. All testing was done by 
principals, vice-principals, and teachers. 


Stage of use 


Nonuse 


Orientation 


Preparation 


Mechanical 
Implementation 


Routine 
Implementation 


Refinement 


Integration 


Adoption 


Definition of activities 


Stage at which school staff have minimal knowledge 
of SSR as a concept, little involvement with the 
procedure on a systematic basis, and are not 
directly moving to adoption of SSR on a total 
school basis. 


Stage at which school staff acquire information 
about SSR, explore its value as a reading practice 
and motivation technique, and determine the 
feasibility of a tryout period in the classroom. 


Stage at which school staff prepare for use of 
SSR, plan instructional procedures and details 
of implementation. Plan for coordination 
between teachers, librarians, and administrators. 


Stage at which school staff focus effort on gradual 
introduction of SSR, mechanics of implementation, 


short term day-by-day use and adjustment to classroom, 


school, and library needs. Focus is on step-by-step 
mastery of tasks, by children and teacher, for 
effective introduction and implementation of SSR. 


Coordination between teachers, library and administra- 
tors is complete. Adult reading modelling is initiated 


on a day-by-day basis. 


School staff use of SSR is established, scheduling 
pattern is stabilized, few if amy changes are being 
made in ongoing use. Adult reading modelling is 
refined to a consistent activity. 


Stage at which school staff supplement and extend use 
of SSR throughout language arts activities within 
classroom and school environments based on long and 
short term consequences for students. Adult reading 
modelling continues. 


Stage at which school staff are combining own 
efforts with colleagues, using related activities, 
to enhance collective impact on students. Adult 
reading modelling continues. 


Stage at which decision is made to implement SSR 
as a regular language arts activity on a 
scheduled school-wide basis. 


Decisions 


Decision Point A 


Take action to learn more 
about SSR and explore its 
adoption for classroom use. 


Decision Point B 


Decision is made by school 
staff to implement SSR on 
a trial basis. 


Decision Point C 


School district provides the 
resources, inservice time, and 
materials necessary to insure 
that school staff have requi- 
site understanding and skills 
to implement SSR on a trial 
basis. 


A routine pattern of use by 
school staff has been 
established for SSR, 


Decision Point E 


School staff reflect on use of 

SSR and its consequences, informal 
evaluation to develop more effi- 
cient implementation and improve 
student benefits. 


Decision Point F 


School staff initiate refinements 
and modification in use of SSR and 
coordinate with colleagues for 
maximum benefit. 


Decision Point G 


Continued refinement and 
modification in coordination 


and use for maximum effect. 


Decision Point H 


SSR becomes a regular activity 
in elementary schools on the 
recommendation of the school 
staff and principals. 


Figure 1. Incremental stages in SSR implementation and adoption. 


Focused interviews (Foster & Nixon, 1975; Loucks, Newlove & Hall, 1975; 
Weiss, 1975) were held in March and April, 1978, with the participating teachers, 
librarians, and principals in all the SSR schools. The 20-minute interviews were 
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individual and relaxed but did focus on obtaining specific answers to a series of 
questions related to: (1) feedback on the mechanics of implementing SSR, (2) 
reaction of children to SSR, (3) library utilization, (4) home response, (5) aspects 
of all school scheduling, (6) analysis of pretesting, (7) reaction to the orientation 
and implementation workshops, (8) expressed needs and problems in relation to 
the project, and (9) previewing of upcoming posttesting activities. The summative 
questionnaire was filled out by participating SSR staff at the conclusion of the 
program in June, 1978. 


Results 


The statistical design allowed us to test for the equality of posttest means after 
extracting the variance which could be explained by pretest scores. 


The contrasts for the first null hypothesis required comparing posttest mean 
raw scores for the two treatment groups (SSR, n=612; non-SSR, n=630) with raw 
scores aggregated across gender, class, grade, and school for both groups, with 
pretest scores used as covariates in all comparisons. No significant F statistics 
(p<.05) were found for any of the six standardized and informal reading 
achievement and reading attitude scores and we failed to reject the null 
hypothesis for all six dependent variables. (All contrasts have 1, 1106 df; MAT 
Vocabulary F=.49, n.s., p<.52; MAT Comprehension F=1.82, n.s., p<.17; Estes 
F=.62, ns. p<.16; SRRS Well F=.74, ns., p <.38; SRRS Like F=2.89, n.s., 
p<.08; SRRS Much F=.94, n.s., p<.22.) 

The second null hypothesis contrasted SSR (n=805) with non-SSR (n=306) 
for males,relative to SSR (n=306) with non-SSR (n=325) for females on posttest 
mean raw scores, with pretest covariance adjustments, to determine if one 
treatment was more effective than the other for gender. No significant F statistics 
were foundand we failed to reject the treatment by gender interaction null 
hypothesis for all six dependent variables. (All contrasts have 1, 1106 df; MAT 
Vocabulary F=.54, n.s., p<.46; MAT Comprehension F=2.73, n.s., p<.09; Estes 
F=,.87, ns.. p<.54; SRRS Well F=1.02, n.s., p<.31; SRRS Like F=.00, n.s., 
p<.96; SRRS Much F=.34, n.s., p<.55.) 


The third null hypothesis required assessing the interaction of treatment with 
grade level, with pretest scores used as covariates in all comparisons, to determine 
if one treatment was more effective than the other grade by grade. There was one 
significant F statistic for the interaction between treatment effects and the 
contrast of grade 5 with grades 6 and 7 combined (all contrasts have 1, 1106 df, 
MAT Vocabulary F=.19 , n.s., p<.65; MAT Comprehension F=12.68, p<.0004; 
Estes F=1.25, n.s., p<.26; SRRS Well F=1.19, n.s., p<.27; SRRS Like F=.70, 
n.s., p<.40; SRRS Much F=1.94, n.s., p<.16) and no significant F statistics for 
the interaction between treatment effects and the contrast of grade 6 with grade 
7 (MAT Vocabulary F=1.09, n.s., p<.24; MAT Comprehension F=1.60, n.s., 
p<.10; Estes F=1.88, n.s.. p<.16; SRRS Well F=1.12, n.s., p<.28; SRRS Like 
F=.77, n.s., p<.38; SRRS Much F=.04, n.s., p<.82). The one significant F for 
MAT Comprehension is inexplicable. Other than that one contrast, we failed to 
reject the treatment by grade level null hypothesis for all six dependent 
variables. Tables of covariance adjusted mean raw scores and full data for all 
statistical tests are available from the authors. 


Discussion 
The null is always a difficult hypothesis to reject and this study proved no 
exception. The statistical results are unequivocal: our data revealed no significant 
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differences in average covariance adjusted mean scores for the SSR treatment 
and non-SSR comparison groups using both standardized and informal measures 
of reading achievement and attitude toward reading. The results for the 
treatment by grade and treatment by gender interactions were also 
nonsignificant. In field research such as this, the interpretations of the statistical 
results must include consideration of possible alternative explanations. 

1. It could be argued that the obtained results are inaccurate because the 
treatment and comparison groups were not initially equivalent in reading 
achievement and attitude toward reading. We would reject this as an 
alternative explanation. 

2. Poor implementation of the SSR treatment could have affected outcomes. 
Any curriculum evaluation activity is, ultimately, a test of the school 
district’s ability to conceptualize and conduct a research project. Because of 
the careful monitoring involved, we would reject poor treatment 
implementation as an alternative explanation. 

3. One alternative explanation that has some credibility is that the SSR 
treatment was not of sufficient duration to have maximum effect. A 
five-month trial of an all school effort is, however, a substantial treatment 
period in comparison with other SSR evaluations to date. 


Some evidence is available which supports the notion that a longer 
treatment period might have been desirable if we examine the incremental 
levels of use outlined in Figure 1. Different schools could have achieved 
different levels of use. Teachers could also vary in the extent to which they 
implemented SSR. The focused interviews and school visits provided data on 
the start-up and implementation of the project. Start-up activities, in 
particular, take longer than anticipated, especially when total school efforts 
are involved. It is estimated that, overall, the SSR implementation moved 
slightly beyond the Routine Implementation stage during the five-month 
trial. 

4. It could be argued, with some validity, that weak adult modelling of reading 
influenced the level of use attained in the study. The focused interviews 
revealed that teachers were somewhat reluctant to read during SSR periods, 
especially in the initial phases of the project. It is subjectively estimated that 
only 65 to 70 percent of the total modelling that could have been done by 
adults during the course of the study actually took place. It has been recently 
suggested (McCracken & McCracken, 1978), that adult modelling may be 
“the” crucial element in the success of SSR. Thus, socialization of teachers 
into what may be for them a new role becomes an important element in 
implementing SSR programs. The implementation of our SSR project, of 
necessity, followed more the fidelity than the mutual adaptation model as 
outlined by Fullan and Pomfret (1977). The mutual adaptation model would 
provide a better framework for socialization and role change and should be 
considered for projects like SSR. While it is impossible to determine the net 
statistical effect, it is very likely that limited modelling could have influenced 
the outcome results. 

5. The selection of criterion measures is critical in the evaluation of curriculum 
innovation. The measures should be psychometrically sound and reflect the 
objectives of the project. Although different batteries of tests could have been 
selected, those used in the project are well accepted as measures of reading 
achievement and attitude. The SRRS also served to cross-validate the results 
from the standardized tests. In all instances, the instruments used either 
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have a history of good reliability or such reliability was supported by the 
data gathered in the study. 

6. Although the measurement/objectives mismatch hypothesis in (5) above is 
untenable, we have to entertain the possibility of Type II error with respect 
to the measurement of the SSR effect. In essence, we may have failed to 
reject the null hypotheses, based on data from the instruments used to 
measure the SSR effect, when in fact we might have rejected them had other 
instruments been used. We are sensitive to the fact that achievement and 
attitude can be measured differently and that a range of outcomes beyond 
achievement and attitude could also be measured in evaluating SSR. 
However, we also cannot avoid the fact that little consideration has thus far 
been given in the literature to development of an adequate conceptual 
framework which would allow us to predict the true effects of SSR programs. 
As yet, we have only obscure knowledge of the full characteristics of the 
subtleties of SSR as an independent variable. This makes it difficult to select 
or develop criterion measures beyond rather gross available standardized and 
informal tests. The prevailing view is to assume that sustained practice will 
have an effect on achievement and attitude. However, it is possible that 
effects do exist which were not being measured by the tests used. 


In attempting to develop a conceptual framework to account for the 
possible effects of SSR, it is highly likely that the majority of benefits 
attributable to such programs may never be amenable to statistical 
evaluation. For example, it is often suggested that scheduling SSR periods on 
a schoolwide basis emphasizes that the school considers practice of reading 
and reading for pleasure as being just as important as reading pursued as an 
academic activity. Placing emphasis on these aspects of reading is a 
legitimate school objective and their attainment can have far reaching 
consequences. 

At present, districts which feel they wish to incorporate SSR programs 
should proceed to do so because of the inherent value of SSR itself rather 
than the expectation that SSR will have strong measured effects on 
achievement and attitude when compared to competing program X or Y. 
The catalytic effect which SSR can have on children and teachers, in terms 
of developing interest and providing in-school practice of reading, may 
ultimately be of far greater importance than any precisely measured 
statistical outcomes. 

7. One final alternative explanation should be considered. Our model is not the 
only possible design for evaluating SSR. Program evaluation design is both a 
science and an art and design/analysis mismatch is a possibility in any study. 


Five problems loom large in any curriculum evaluation: (1) selection of 
an appropriate unit of analysis, (2) the intact, hierarchical organization of 
school populations requiring rather complicated designs when evaluating 
across units, (3) use of covariance techniques in quasi-experimental field 
setting, (4) nonrandom formation of treatment groups, and (5) selection or 
development of adequate criterion measures. Replication using another 
design or reanalysis of our data might provide interesting and different 
results. We would welcome such activity. 


In considering the above seven alternative explanations, we would conclude 
that our treatment groups were sufficiently equivalent, the SSR treatment was 
reasonably well implemented, measuring instruments were appropriate to the 
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objectives of the study and psychometrically sound, and the design and 
statistical analysis were reasonable for field research activities. In contrast, a 
more extensive treatment period might be desirable, adult modelling could have 
been stronger, role change and socialization processes should perhaps have 
received greater emphasis, and criterion measures other than those used might 
have produced different results. In summary, although the alternative 
explanations all have validity, we conclude that we obtained a reasonably valid 
and unambiguous test of the null hypotheses. 


Conclusion 


The state-of-the-art in curriculum evaluation includes dozens of models which 
can be applied in program evaluation. We followed a multimeasure (Tuckman, 
1975), somewhat eclectic approach: we derived statistical hypotheses and 
evaluated outcome scores using both standardized and informal measures; we 
evaluated through observation-monitoring and personal focused interviews; and we 
used participant summative rating scales, all in an attempt to gain insight into the 
effect of SSR programs. The reader can judge the efficacy of our approach. 


We found the Fullan and Pomfret conceptualization of factors to be considered 
in implementing curriculum change to be particularly useful in the SSR 
evaluation. Their analysis makes interesting reading for any school district 
involved in evaluating reading programs. The Hall and Loucks model provided a 
good paradigm for incrementing stages in curriculum implementation and we also 
recommend it for use in curriculum evaluation. The Morris and Fitz-Gibbon 
(1978), Fitz-Gibbon and Morris (1978), Patton (1980), and House (1980) texts all 
provide good examples of useful information in structuring and carrying out a 
program evaluation. The concept of the focused interview has considerable merit. 
In relatively short interviews (15 to 20 minutes), using preset questions, we were 
able to gather much valuable data from participating teachers, principals, and 
librarians in the SSR program. 

As is the case in much curriculum innovation, the teachers implementing the 
program provide perhaps the most important input in estimating the worth of an 
activity. Thus, although the statistical results for the study were nil, interesting 
educational implications exist. Our final summative rating questionnaire revealed 
that the 37 teachers, librarians, and principals in the SSR schools reacted very 
favorably to SSR as a curriculum activity in intermediate grades. (1) They 
strongly favored all school scheduling — four to five times a week, SSR periods 
beginning either the morning or afternoon school session, and room libraries in 
support of SSR activities. (2) They rated children’s reactions as being very 
positive overall and suggested that SSR be implemented in junior secondary 
grades as well. (3) Two-thirds of the respondents rated SSR as being very 
beneficial in developing reading interests, and almost all rated some increase in 
the range of topics read as a result of SSR in their classrooms. (4) :The 
respondents, almost without exception, subjectively rated SSR as influencing 
development of positive attitude toward reading as a school subject, suggested it 
would benefit the total range of children in intermediate classrooms, and 
recommended that SSR be adopted as a regular language arts activity in the 
elementary schools of the district. These subjective data may provide some of the 
strongest support for adoption of SSR programs. 
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The Balance Effect on the M-Space 
by Spatial Interaction 


A theoretical foundation is given for the concept of Balance which is related to 
the Piagetian concept of cognitive equilibrium. A discussion is given concerning 
possible interactions of Balance with Spatial Ability and M-space, i.e., the span 
of short-term memory. Graduate statistics students were subjects in the 
investigation of these possible interactions. The investigation revealed a sizable 
Balance by Spatial by M-space triple interaction. A statistical interpretation 
was given to the results along with a discussion of the concurrence of the results 
to theory. 


The purpose of this study is to make operational the concept of “balance” 
(Piaget, 1977) and to investigate its interactive effects with spatial ability (McGee, 
1979; Smith, 1964) and M-space (Case, 1972, 1974, 1975, 1977; Pascual-Leone, 
1970) on graduate level statistics course work. 


Piaget’s (1977) theory of equilibration describes the dynamic balance of an 
organism with its environment and that maintained among the subsystems of the 
organism and its relation to cognitive development. Two postulates of his theory 
of equilibration are as follows: 


“First postulate: Any scheme of assimilation tends to feed itself; that is, to 
incorporate outside elements compatible with its nature into itself” (p. 7). This 
suggests that a person by virtue of being alive tends to integrate into his/her 
action or conceptual schemes those elements that are consistent with the nature of 
that scheme. 


“Second postulate: The entire scheme of assimilation must alter as it 
accommodates to the elements it assimilates; that is, it modifies itself in relation 
to the particularities of events but does not lose its continuity. . . nor its earlier 
powers of assimilation” (p.7). This is essentially a postulate that assimilation and 
accommodation remain in balance “in order for the accommodation to succeed” 
(p.8). 


Rodney V. McCormick is presently an Assistant Professor of Physics and Educational Research at South Carolina State 
College. He received a BSc Physics from the University of Illinois, and MSc Physics and PhD Education from Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, where he taught Statistics as Visiting Assistant Professor before joining SCSC. Present research 
interests include complex interactions in learning. 
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Piaget suggests that there are three kinds of equilibration, or balancing. The 
first occurs during a subject-object interaction. “There is the equilibration between 
the assimilation of schemes of action and the accommodation of these to the 
objects” (p. 9). The balance then has to be maintained between bringing an object 
into an action scheme and the modification of the action scheme to the object. 
Nonbalance occurs in this sense when an object cannot be assimilated into an 
action scheme. 


The second form of balancing occurs during the interactions of the subsystems 
of the subject; that is, the interaction of action or conceptual schemes. Two or 
more conceptual or action schemes equilibrate, or come into balance, through 
reciprocal assimilation and accommodation. Nonbalance is caused here by the fact 
that “the subsystems are generally constructed at different speeds ” (p. 9). One 
may understand one concept better than a second, and, therefore, missing 
components of the second make an emerging concept incomplete. 


The third form of balancing is that between integration and differentiation of 
schemes. 

On the one hand, to differentiate a totality, T, in subsystems, S, means not only to 
confirm what each of these possesses but also to exclude, or deny, the characteristics 
each subsystem does not have. On the other hand, to form (to integrate) a total 
system, T, means to free positively the characteristics common to all the S, but this 
also means to distinguish — this time negatively — the common features of special 
characteristics not belonging to T. (p. 11) 

Both Phillips (1975) and Ginsberg and Opper (1979) have put Piaget’s 
theoretical abstractions into more concrete, lexical, and perhaps measurable terms. 
Phillips describes the development of play as a process of differentiation of means 
separate from ends. Phillips states: 

The separation of means from ends has far reaching implications. When the two are 

completely separated and the ends drops out (the means becomes an end in itself), we 

have play; when they are differentiated but continually related, we have 

problem-solving behavior. Both originate in this primitive separation. (p. 36) 
According to Piaget (1970), play is the “assimilation of reality into the self” (p. 
22). Ginsberg and Opper (1979) suggest imitation as a concrete example of 
accommodation. Children may imitate the shape of a fish hook by bending one 
finger (they have accommodated the finger-bending action scheme to a fish hook). 
On the other hand, children in play may pretend that two sticks crossed together 
is an airplane, in which case they have assimilated the object into an airplane 
scheme. In adults, intellectual play may take the form of “brainstorming” where 
unusual associations, and diverse ideas are generated, usually by noting 
similarities between unrelated things. In adults, imitation may take the form of 
“cookbook” problem solving, where one’s actions accommodate directly to 
step-by-step instructions. Rote memorization becomes simply an imitation of 
previously perceived material. 


It has been attempted to measure via a self-report questionnaire the degree to 
which assimilation and accommodation are generally in balance among students 
during the course of studying graduate level statistics. Questions were inspired by 
Samples’ (1968, 1976) balance of metaphorical mode (or playful) vs. substantive 
mode (or work) in natural problem-solving behavior of children as well as by 
Piagetian concepts described above. Both Piaget’s and Samples’ play-like 
components of problem-solving involve assimilating similarities between the 
external material and an internal scheme or metaphor. Piaget (1977) suggests that 
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a nonbalance occurs when “an obstacle” holds an “assimilation in check” (ps7). 
One cannot assimilate the elements of the external reality unless one has the 
systems to do so. Just as the grasping action scheme accommodates to a large 
object by having the hand open wide, students accommodate their conceptual 
schemes to extremely difficult subject matter through imitation. They may imitate 
the problem-solving procedures given by the teacher, take prolific notes as a 
verbal imitation of the teacher’s knowledge, or read passages out of the text 
numerous times until they are capable of imitating the text verbatim. These 
methods in lexical terms are simply rote memorization. Questions pertaining to a 
general nonbalance in favor of accommodation and work stressed this 
memorization aspect. 


Questionnaire 


Instructions: Circle the number next to the statement according 
to the degree of your agreement whether the 
statement describes you or your feelings. 
0= do not agree 
1= agree 
2= strongly agree 


1. I do statistics problems the same way 0 2 
as following a recipe to cook something. 

2. When I listen to a lecture in statistics 

I take a lot of notes so that I can learn 0 1 2 
the material later. 


3. I look forward to statistics class. 0 I 2 
4. Statistical ideas are so similar to some 0 i 9 
non-mathematical things I already know, 

I feel as if I understand statistics 

because of this similarity. 

5. In order to understand statistics I 0 9 
have to do a lot of memorizing. 

6. I am taking statistics more for the 0 1 2 
reason that I enjoy the material than to 

fulfill a requirement of my program. 

7. Studying statistics is more like playing 0 Fi 9 
with ideas than working at a job. 

8. I don’t take notes in statistics lecture 0 1 9 


because everything seems to “just fit” 

into what I already understand. 

9. It seems that I have to repeat an idea 0 ] 9 
in statistics many times before I can even 

begin to understand it. 

10. Doing statistics is real work. 0 1 9 


A student who takes a very playful approach to the course material, like a 
child at play, will see similarities in just about everything. But again Piaget (1977) 
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suggests that the initial cause of the nonbalance is the “systematic primacy of the 
positive characteristics” and the “assimilation at the beginning of affirmations 
almost exclusively” (p. 189). That is, a student will be unbalanced by assimilating 
only the similarities between the course material and the chosen scheme of 
assimilation. It is on this perception of similarities between course material and 
other unrelated material and self-reports on playful approaches that questions 
pertaining to a nonbalance in favor of assimilation were based. A complete 
description of the instrumentation of the Balance concept will be discussed below. 


A second variable suspected of accounting for variance in graduate level 
statistics scores is M-space. This is the maximum number of figurative or 
operational schemes that a person’s short-term memory may hold at one time. 
Pascual-Leone (1970) suggests that problem-solving ability depends on this span 
of short-term memory, because it is in short-term memory that reciprocal 
assimilation of schemes occurs. The complexity of one’s conceptual schemes is 
determined by the way in which they are constructed and directly by M-space. 
Case (1975), however, suggests that with the appropriate teaching strategy all that 
is required is an M-space equal two. This is because a concept can be analyzed 
into component concepts, and sequentially and pairwise be brought together into 
the superordinate concept. In the absence of this kind of instruction, M-space 
would be expected to be a deciding factor in course outcome. 


A third variable of interest is spatial ability. Spatial visualization is defined by 
McGee (1979) as the “ability to mentally manipulate, rotate, twist, or invert a 
pictorially presented stimulus object” (p. 893). Smith (1964) suggests that spatial 
ability is required to make configural transformations in two and three 
dimensions, but also suggests that it is related to reasoning ability and the ability 
to grasp the Gestalt of a situation; i.e., think holistically. Piaget and Inhelder 
(1971) suggest that one’s mental imagery is contingent upon one’s operational level 
and, hence, one’s abilities for problem-solving in general. In this sense the static, 
reproductive image is at the lower end of development, while the transformational, 
anticipatory image is at the higher end of development. This point of view was 
substantiated by Forisha’s (1975) study in which verbal and imagery abilities were 
shown to develop in parallel and as a function of developmental level. A spatial 
score is used therefore as an inferential measure of one’s level of holistic thinking 
and problem-solving ability in general. 


Other variables were also recorded: sex and number of years of college 
mathematics experience. While these may be good predictors of success (Jacklin & 
Maccoby, 1972; deWolf, 1977), they provide little understanding of underlying 
processes of learning. 

Of special interest to this investigation is the possible interaction of variables. 
It is logically expected that those with higher spatial and M-space scores do well 
regardless of Balance (i.e., balance of work vs. play or accommodation vs. 
assimilation). The differences occur under deficiencies of spatial and/or M-space 
scores. Logically it is expected that students deficient in both abilities would do 
better in a work or accommodative orientation to a complex topic such as 
statistics, because they lack the structures for easy assimilation, 


Method 


Thirty graduate students enrolled in a graduate level statistics course for 
behavioral sciences received course credit for completion of the following 
instruments: 
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Paper Folding Part 1 (French, Ekstrom & Price, 1963) is a test of spatial 
visualization involving the selection from a set of distractors the picture of an 
unfolded square piece of paper that had previously been folded and had a hole 
punched in it. The test appears to require at the highest level transformational, 
anticipatory imagery. 


Method 


Thirty graduate students enrolled in a graduate level statistics course for 
behavioral sciences received course credit for completion of the following 
instruments: 


Paper Folding Part 1 (French, Ekstrom & Price, 1963) is a test of spatial 
visualization involving the selection from a set of distractors the picture of an 
unfolded square piece of paper that had been previously folded and had a hole 
punched in it. The test appears to require at the highest level transformational, 
anticipatory imagery. 

Space Relations (Differential Aptitude Test Psychological Corp.) is a test of 
spatial visualization and surface development. One selects from a set of distractors 
which representation is possibly the result of folding together a cut-out and 
rotating it in space. The test appears to require the ability to form a 
transformational, anticipatory image. 


A spatial score was computed by standardizing the sum of standardized scores 
of Paper Folding and Space Relations. 


Backwards Digit Span (Case, 1977). Subjects listened to a tape of numbers 
being read off. Starting with three digits, going up to six digits, subjects were 
required to reverse the order in which the numbers were read and then write the 
same reversed set of digits. Subjects were monitored to make sure instructions 
were followed properly. Subjects had three chances for each digit span. M-space 
was considered to be that highest digit span for which the subject obtained at 
least one correct reversal. 

Balance Questionnaire contained five questions pertaining to the degree with 
which students perceived themselves as tending to memorize statistics and their 
opinion as to whether statistics was “real work” (accommodative or work 
nonbalance). There were also five questions pertaining to the degree to which 
students perceive similarities between statistics and other nonmathematical 
material and as well whether statistics was more play than work (assimilative or 
play nonbalance). The final form of this questionnaire was the result of a factor 
analysis of an earlier form. The original questionnaire contained (as interpreted 
from this theoretical reference frame) three factors after rotation. These were 
accommodation-work, assimilation-play, and affect towards statistics. Questions 
loading solely on affect were not used in the final form of the questionnaire. The 
inter-item reliability (Brown, 1976) for the five accommodation questions was 0.85, 
and for the five assimilation questions was 0.75. Each item was scored 0 for not 
agree, 1 for agree, and 2 for strongly agree. The difference between the sum of the 
assimilation questions and the sum of the accommodation questions was the 
Balance score. Typical examples are as follows: 

It seems that I have to repeat an idea in statistics many times before I can even begin 
to understand it. 


Statistical ideas are so similar to some non-mathematical things I already know, I feel 
as if I already understand statistics because of this similarity. 
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The total points received in the statistics course (multiple regression) for the 
behavioral sciences served as criterion. Majority of exam points went to 
application and computation type questions. 


Results 

Zero-order correlations were computed among the following variables: Statistics 
total points, sex of the student, years of mathematics during college experience, 
spatial score, M-space and Balance. Years of mathematics did have a significant 
zero-order correlation with the criterion (r=0.4386, p<0.05). However, once spatial 
ability, M-space, and Balance were partialled out, years of mathematics had no 
independent contribution to variance in the criterion (F=1.78, df=1,21, p>0.15). 


TABLE 1 


INDEPENDENT SOURCES OF VARIATION 
IN COURSE SCORES 


a ————— - =: 


Source Independent ss? MS F(1,24) Probability 
Spatial score _ 3.286 3.286 6.61 0.017 
M-space B55 aie 15)5) 6.35 0.019 
Balance 4.512 ls SW) 9.08 0.006 
Spatial*M-space 5.028 5.028 LOS 0.004 
Spatial*M-space*Balance 3.583 33583 Teall 0.013 
Residual (Full Model) 11.931 0.497 
Total 29.000 


“The change in residual sum of squares upon removal of the one source 
from the full model. 


A statistical model was constructed by way of multiple regression (Kerlinger & 
Pedhazur, 1973) to account for variance in the criterion. All scores were converted 
to standard z-scores. In Table 1 are listed the sources of independent 
contributions, independent (Type IV) sums of squares, F-ratios and levels of 
significance (probabilities of Type I error). All main effects of interest reached 
levels of statistical significance (p<0.02). A spatial by Balance and an M-space by 
Balance interaction both were nonsignificant (F =0.28 and F=0.19 respectively, 
df=1,21, and p>0.60) and subsequently were pooled with the residual. Two 
important interactions revealed themselves through this analysis. The first is the 
spatial by M-space double interaction, and the spatial by M-space by Balance 
triple interaction. A x’ test for homogeneity of sample does not substantiate a 
possible hypothesis of a departure from sample homogeneity (x?(3)=4.003, 
p>0.20). The regression model (R?=0.589, df=5,24, F=6.87, p<0.0004) is as 
follows: 

Statistics = 0.4*Spatial + 0.4*M-space + 0.4* Balance 
+ 0.5*Spatial* M-space - 0.5*Spatial* M-space* Balance. 
This equation is plotted as three, two-dimensional manifolds of a four-dimensional 
hypersurface in Figures la, b and c. Figure la is a section of the hypersurface at 
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which Balance =-1 standard deviations from the mean; i.e., a predominantly work 
or accommodative nonbalance. Figure 1b is a section in which Balance equals zero; 
i.e., assimilation and accommodation are in mean balance as determined by the 
sample. Figure 1c is a section at which Balance=+1 standard deviations above 
the mean; i.e., a predominantly playful or assimilation nonbalance. 


a. 
Balance=-lo 


Statistics 


M-space=4 


bd. 
Balance= 00 


Statistics 


Figure 1. Three two-dimensional sections showing a Balance by M-space by Spatial 
interaction. 


It should be noted that for spatial>0 and M-space=6, statistics course work 
remains high as expected across the three values of Balance. For spatial>0 and 
M-space=4, statistics course work increases with an increasingly assimilative or 
playful (Balance>0) orientation. This same trend occurs for spatial<0 and 
M-space=6. However, for spatial<0 and M-space=4, statistics course work 
increases with an increasingly accommodative or work (Balance<0) orientation. 
The mean M-space value for the sample was 5.13, standard deviation equals 0.86. 


Discussion 
It is apparent from the data that, in main effect terms, students tend to do 
better depending on the spatial score, M-space score, and their general nonbalance 
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in favor of assimilative or playful orientation. Piaget (1977) does suggest that in 
order for a conceptual scheme to come into “increasing equilibration” or for an 
accommodation to succeed, the initial nonbalance occurs by the “assimilation at 
the beginning of the affirmations almost exclusively” (p. 189). That is, a 
conceptual scheme undergoes permanent modification as a re-balancing after the 
similarities between the external material and the unmodified conceptual scheme 
have been assimilated into that same scheme. It is with respect to this theoretical 
point of view that the Balance main effect is interpreted. The spatial and the 
M-space main effects are expected by the theories discussed previously. 


The disordinal interaction between spatial and M-space scores on course 
outcome for Balance less than or equal to mean value is complex. The regression 
surfaces would predict that among students with less than average spatial scores 
and less than positive Balance, those with a below-average M-space generally do 
as well as or better than others. This result is implied perhaps by Case’s (1975) 
idea that with a proper instructional method the minimum M-space required is 
two. In the present situation, it would have to be the students providing their own 
instructional method through their learning strategies outside of class. In fact, five 
out of six students in this category reported taking a lot of notes so that they 
could learn the material out of class. It is apparent that these students did not do 
their learning while in class. A comparison of Figures la and 1b indicates that 
students with deficiencies both in spatial and M-space scores do better with an 
accommodative or work orientation than with an assimilative or playful 
orientation to this subject. While they do better with an accommodative 
orientation there is no evidence to suggest that the information is retained beyond 
the final exam, or in Piagetian terms, whether the conceptual schemes undergo a 
successful accommodation of “increasing equilibration.” 


For ease of interpretation, the two interaction terms uncovered through this 
investigation can be combined into one expression. These two terms, 
0.5*Spatial*M-space and -0.5*Spatial *M-space*Balance can be factorized as 
follows: 

0.5*(1 - Balance)*Spatial* M-space. 
It is then interpreted that Balance affects the Spatial by M-space interaction via 
its regression weight. 
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Teacher Professional Profile: A Personal 
and Contextual Analysis 


The professionalization of teachers, with its profound impact upon the power 
structure in the Educational System and program delivery, has received much 
discussion but relatively few empirical investigations. Using Snizek’s shorter 
version of Hall’s professionalism scale assessing five attitudinal components, 
provincial professional profiles have been developed from 1204 Manitoba 
teachers based on six personal and contextual variables. Results indicated that 
with the exception of the “perceived usefulness of professional development,” no 
clear-cut patterns can be established between professionalism and variables 
selected, casting doubts on many of the common assumptions and 
generalizations. 


Contributing to the basic changes in the educational system in the past three 
decades has been a movement of professionalization undertaken by teachers and 
their organizations. Profusely and casually used, the term “professionalization” in 
the context of public school education has been rarely clarified or understood. 
Subsequent debate and reaction has tended to underscore the significant 
ramifications of this issue for the present and future educational governance 
structure and program delivery. 


Resolution to the current controversy rests on a careful re-examination of the 
classical definition of professionalization provided by Vollmer and Mills (1966, pp. 
vii-vili). They referred to the term as “a dynamic process whereby many 
occupations can be observed to change certain crucial characteristics in the 
direction of a ‘profession’.” Thus a static comparison of any occupation in the 
process of change, like teaching, against an ideal set of criteria (e.g. Becker, 1963; 
Eisenstein, 1972; McDaniel, 1979) is far less meaningful than placing the 
occupations concerned along a professional continuum. Interpretation would then 
be focused on the degree of professionalism one occupation displays at a given 
point in time and space. 
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Imbedded in the definition too are two main aspects of professionalization, 
structural and attitudinal, which, left undemarcated, account for much of the 
current confusion. The structural aspect of professionalization pertains to the 
authority structure governing the behavioral and ethical standards of members of 
the occupation as well as to the recognition endorsed by laws and society. To the 
extent that the loci of the power are still located in the provincial Department or 
Ministry of Education, the school board, and central office staff, and to the extent 
that society has not yet equated teaching to other established professions like 
medicine and law, and that some legislative act has yet to be engraved for treating 
teaching as a profession, one has to concede that professional self-designations by 
teacher organizations do not constitute criteria of a professionalized occupation. 


Historically, barriers to structural changes in teaching originated from a 
number of sources. One was associated with the common conviction of pluralistic 
control of education which defies monopoly by members of teacher organizations. 
Another was attributed to the domination of the occupation by married women 
whose traditional commitments to families and careers were in constant conflict 
and mutual hindrance. Still another was related to the narrowness of the expertise 
gap between teachers and laymen which creates problems for securing instant 
public respect (Cox & Elmore, 1976). 


Militancy of teachers in recent years has been considered by many (e.g., 
Corwin, 1965; Cox & Elmore, 1976) as a natural development of the 
professionalization process which attempts to restructure the governance system in 
public education. While growing activism has made some headway in improving 
teacher status, it is perhaps too early to pass judgement on how successful teacher 
organizations are in attaining structural changes more in line with the professional 
characteristics. 

Perhaps more critical to) an understanding of the professionalization of 
teaching is the study of the attitudinal dimension. Arguing from the premise that 
attitude governs one’s receptivity to and acceptance of certain kinds of theories 
and knowledge, which in turn affects the skills or behaviors one displays (Lam, 
1979a), the examination of attitudes of teachers unveils the mentality, 
psychological orientation, and morale which are intricately related to program 
delivery and quality of instruction. Through an extensive search of the literature, 
Hall (1967) identified five major aspects which constitute the conceptual basis of 
his professionalism scale. These are 
use of the professional organization as a major referent 
belief in public service 
belief in self-regulation 
sense of calling to the field, and 
autonomy. 

Snizek (1972), by additional analysis, had verified 25 of the original 50 items that 
empirically best correspond to these theoretical dimensions. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to document the application of the 
revised Hall’s instrument to the assessment of teachers’ attitudes of 
professionalism. Following McDiarmid’s assertion (1970) that some portions of the 
teacher population may be considered more professional than others, and Hill’s 
observation (1975) that there is a wide range of levels of commitment to 
educational values exhibited by members of the occupation, the specific objective 
here is to construct teachers’ profiles of professionalism on the basis of selected 
individual and contextual attributes discussed in literature. Included in the 
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present study are sex, teaching experience, grade level taught, regional differences, 
formal education, and professional development. 

That sex is often considered a deterrent to teachers’ professionalism is argued 
for three reasons: First, the majority of the married female teachers have yet to 
resolve the role conflict of family and career commitments. Second, in the 
continuing trend of bureaucratization of the education system, women teachers 
were less alienated than their male counterparts (e.g., Hearn, 1971). Third, women 
teachers’ preference for non-aggressive behaviors (Prather, 1971) contributes little 
to the militant mentality so vital for the professionalization process. In contrast, 
the increasing proportion of males entering teaching was emphatically linked to 
the rise of activism (Hennessy, 1975; Selinger & Goldhammer, 1972). Such an 
assertion, however, was not fully endorsed. Nastrom and Butler (1975) reported 
that women exhibited a higher degree of professionalism than did men; no 
difference in professionalism between women teachers of single or married status 
was found. Additional investigation in this area is warranted. 


Teaching experience is another attribute often related to professionalism. In 
studying teachers’ career commitment and occupational attitudes, Lauglo (1975) 
found older and experienced teachers had a stronger pedagogical commitment 
during their university years, were more satisfied with their occupational status, 
and had a stronger present commitment to their profession. Experience was also 
found to be associated with greater innovation in classroom instruction and 
greater assertion of professional autonomy in different cultural settings (Lam, 
1975). 

Grade level was another contextual variable affecting the attitude of teachers. 
While examining teachers’ reactions to decision-making roles and responsibilities, 
Talmange and Orstein (1973) reported that teachers of senior grades were more 
anxious to be involved. Cortis (1973) also found that in contrast to elementary 
teachers, secondary teachers were more sensitive yet more tolerant in personality. 
They possessed a more “progressive” attitude and expressed a higher degree of 
satisfaction with teaching. 

Regional differences, as independent contextual attributes, have seldom been 
examined closely. However, in view of community-related lifestyles of teachers and 
different school characteristics, one would anticipate urban-rural multifactor 
analysis of patterns of teacher participation in school system decision-making. 
Alutta and Belasco (1973) showed that young males in secondary rural areas 
perceived the highest level of decisional deprivation while older females in 
elementary urban areas perceived the greatest degree of decisional saturation. 
Much indeed awaits further exploration to illuminate attitudinal differences based 
on regions. . 


Level of formal education was another factor associated with professionalism. 
Taking a historical perspective, Bullough (1970) stressed the institutional and 
social importance of the university to the concept of professionalization and 
argued forcefully that a professional image is forged by the level of formal 
education attained. Empirically, Pavalko (1970) indicated that teachers who did 
graduate work were more committed to teaching careers than those who did not. 
Cortis (1973) also detected a link between professional preparation at college and 
teaching abilities. 

Professional development, encompassing all types of inservice activities, is 
designed implicitly and explicitly for teachers to grow on the job and should have 
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significant impact on the professionalism of teachers. However, empirical evidence 
is dubious about its long lasting effects on instruction (Lam, 1979b), and much 
has yet to be learned regarding its impact on professional attitudes. 


Research Design 


In order to develop profiles representative of the entire province of Manitoba, 
stratified random sampling of school divisions on the basis of location was 
resorted to. All schools in the selected divisions were approached to cooperate. 
Subsequently, 1204 teachers participated, representing one-tenth of the total 
teacher population in the province from 114 schools in seven divisions situated in 
large metro, small urban, as well as medium and small rural settings. 

Each teacher was asked to respond to the 25 items that Snizek (1972) 
identified as best from Hall’s professionalism scale. These 25 items, with five 
measuring each dimension, were accompanied by five-point Likert-type scales 
ranging from “very well” to “very poorly.” In addition, data on the six individual 
and context variables were also collected. 


Interrelationship among personal and contextual variables were assessed by 
correlation analysis to determine the degree of contamination effects that should 
be borne in mind while interpreting findings. Cross-tabulation by subgroups in 
each personal and contextual variable provided the scoring pattern as well as the 
total and mean score for each group for each professional subscale. Summation 
and averaging of the five subscales then provide the composite index for each 
professional dimension to be used for profile construction and statistical analyses. 

Multitudes of ONE-WAY Analyses of Variance were then employed comparing 
subgroups of each personal and contextual variable on each dimension of 
professionalism to determine areas of statistical differences. 


Analysis and Discussion 

From the zero-order correlation analysis (Table 1) which probed 
interrelationships among personal and contextual variables, it was revealed that 
setting was related negatively to formal education, a suggestion that teachers from 
metro divisions were more educated than those from small urban and rural areas. 
Also longer periods of teaching service were found among secondary teachers and 
it was also this group that benefited most from professional development 
activities. 


Professional Profiles by Sex 

The profiles compiled from 701 men teachers and 503 women teachers (Figure 
1) were an indication that men teachers were somewhat higher than women 
teachers on “using the professional organization as a major referent,” “belief in 
public service,” and “sense of calling to the field.” On the other hand, women 
teachers scored slightly higher in “belief in self-regulation” and “autonomy.” Upon 
closer examination of results of Analysis of Variance (Table 2), it was indicated 
that male teachers scored significantly higher on “use of the professional 
organization as a major referent” whereas female teachers were significantly higher 


on “sense of calling to the field.” 


These results do not endorse the widely held assumption that female teachers 
are less professional than male teachers. Neither do they provide a blanket 
statement to support that women exhibited a higher degree of professionalism 
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than did men. To the extent that men teachers showed greater interest and faith 
in their organization and to the extent that women teachers were more confident 
of competence and devotion to their jobs, one could draw the tentative conclusion 
that sex made a difference in professional orientation: Men teachers’ concern for 
the structural aspects of professionalism probably induced them to be more 
involved with organization activities. This supports the observation that an 
increasing proportion of males entering teaching contributed to the growing 
militancy in recent decades (e.g., Selinger & Goldhammer, 1972; Hennessy, 1975). 


TABLE 1 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION ANALYSIS 
OF PERSONAL AND CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES 


Variables Setting Sex Grade Teaching Formal 
Level Experience Education 

Sex ofOhil 

Grade 

Level -00 a5) 

Teaching 

Experience OZ -O1 so % 

Formal 

Education -.27* = dts} kG -06 

Professional 

Development -O1 -.08 30% 04 08 


* Significant at .01 or better. 


Female teachers, on the other hand, are more concerned about the execution of 
classroom responsibilities and about teaching as a career. Social and economic 
conditions of the late 70’s must have transformed women teachers’ in-and-out 
career pattern of the 60’s to one of greater permanency. 


Professional Profiles by Experience 


Professional profiles generated from 289 teachers having one to five years of 
experience, 288 whose services ranged from. six to ten years, and 627 who had 
spent more than ten years in the school system revealed that no simple direct 
relationship between experience and professionalism could be detected. Composite 
score for the least experienced was slightly higher than other groups in Dimension 
II, i.e. “belief in public services.” The most experienced group, while scoring higher 
in several aspects, was lowest in the dimension of “autonomy,” an aspect in which 
teachers with a medium range of experience outscored other groups. Additional 
analysis of variance revealed that differences in teaching experiences accounted for 
significant variation in four of five professional dimensions. In detail, those with 
more than ten years of teaching experience scored highest in “belief in public 
service.” On the other hand, those with the least experience excelled in “belief in 
self-regulation,” “sense of calling to the field,” and even “autonomy.” 


Apparently, longevity of service cultivates a sense of pride in service to the 
community. However, it is the enthusiasm characteristic of the least experienced 
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teachers that might have accounted for this group to display a stronger feeling 
towards continued self-improvement, a greater devotion to their job, and less 
inhibition in carrying out what they deemed essential within their responsibilities. 
By examining the mean scores of each group, it is also interesting to note that 
with the exception of the first dimension, teachers with medium experience scored 
much lower than their least and most experienced counterparts. It is likely that, in 
terms of a teaching career, medium experience represents a “depression” period — 
a time when the initial enthusiasm on the job. begins to wear off but the 
commitment to the profession has yet to materialize. Further exploration in future 
may shed light in this uncharted domain. 


Me Make 
16 


15 


DIMENSIONS OF PROFESSIONALISM 


Figure 1. Profile of teacher professionalism by sex. 


Professional Profiles by Grade Level Taught 


Compiled from 880 elementary and 324 secondary school teachers in the 
sample, the profiles indicated that elementary school teachers scored slightly 
higher on “belief in public service,” “belief in self-regulation,” and “sense of calling 
to the field,” but lower on “using the professional organization as a major referent” 
and “autonomy.” Analyses of variance revealed three specific areas where 
statistical differences were registered. First, secondary school teachers were less 
certain about teaching as an important public service. Second, elementary school 
teachers seemed to express greate: devotion to the job. Third, secondary school 
teachers felt they had greater latituce to exercise autonomy. 


Notwithstanding greater decision-making power at the secondary level, 
attributable also to longer period of services, these teachers were involved in the 
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final stage of the critical formative educational process. As such, it is likely that 
they felt they had little part to play in shaping children’s development, and this 
induced them to doubt the contribution of their services, more so than the 
elementary school teachers. Thus, even though findings of the present study do 
not contradict existing literature, it s.ems certain that enjoying greater 


decision-making roles and responsibilities (Talmange & Orstein, 1973) and having 
a higher degree of satisfaction (Cortis, 1973) do not constitute greater 
professionalism in all aspects. 
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DIMENSIONS OF PROFESSIONALISM 


Figure 2. Profile of teacher professionalism by teaching experience. 


Professional Profiles by Regions 


Based on the responses of 759 teachers from the metro area, 210 from smaller 
urban centres in the province, and 235 teachers from the rural divisions, the 
profiles for the three groups did not concur with the general expectation that the 
more “sophisticated” teachers from the major urban areas were more professional 
than teachers from smaller urban and rural divisions. Indeed on two dimensions, 
i.e., “sense of calling to the field” and “autonomy,” teachers from the rural division 
scored significantly higher than other groups. It was in the “Belief in 
self-regulation” that teachers from the metro and small urban area had higher 
composite scores. Regional differences in professionalism may reflect 
characteristics of the community as well as those of individuals. In communities 
where fewer demands are competing for teachers’ time, as in the case of small 
urban or rural areas, teachers are more inclined to focus more on the job and this 
in turn reinforces the feeling of dedication to education. With size of school being 
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smaller and school structure being simpler, rural teachers feel that they have a 
chance to exercise greater discretion in carrying out their responsibilities, thus 
enhancing the sense of autonomy. 

On the other hand, remoteness from university campuses or centres of 
postgraduate studies in the rural divisions reduces teachers’ chance and, perhaps, 
desire for ongoing academic and professional growth, a point well illustrated by 
significant relationship between setting and formal education in earlier analysis. 
Subsequently, “belief in self-regulation” was significantly lower than that of their 
urban colleagues. 
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Figure 3. Profile of teacher professionalism by grade level. 
Professional Profiles by Formal Education 


Profiles generated from 64 teachers with one year of postsecondary training, 68 
teachers with two years, 69 with three years, 441 with four years, 407 with five 
years, and 136 with six years of postsecondary education do not convey the 
impression that more formal education was conducive to greater professionalism. 
In two aspects, in fact, the least trained teachers scored much higher than other 
groups. They demonstrated a stronger belief in the importance of teacher services 
to the public and they showed a stronger sense of calling to the field. The most 
qualified teachers, on the other hand, scored somewhat higher in “belief in 
self-regulation,” and the next best qualified teachers, in using “the professional 
organization as a major referent” and “autonomy.” ANOVA Analyses confirmed 
most of the profile patterns. The best qualified teachers excelled only in their 
dependence and support for their professional organization. One can speculate 
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that more formal education promotes greater awareness of and involvement in 
professional activities. In these respects, the more qualified teachers are identified 
as “activist” or “militant” in literature. The reversed impact on belief in teaching 
services, devotion, and idealism might be attributed either to the increasing 
experiences beyond the physical boundary of the classroom or to more career 
alternatives available in fields other than teaching for the better qualified 
teachers. 
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DIMENSIONS OF PROFESSIONALISM 


Figure 4. Profile of teacher professionalism by region. 
Professional Profiles by Perceived Usefulness of Professional Development 


Irrespective of the actual impact professional development activities had upon 
the growth of teachers on the job, the profiles displayed by teachers grouped in 
terms of their perception of the usefulness of these activities followed very 
clear-cut patterns. Those who perceived professional development to be useful had 
the highest scores on all aspects of professionalism, whereas those who felt 
professional development was not beneficial scored lowest on all five dimensions. 
Analyses of Variance indicated that the “benefited” groups scored statistically 
higher in their support for the professional organization. They also displayed a 
greater “sense of calling to the field” and were more inclined to exercise autonomy 
on the job. 

It would seem then that those who benefited from the professional 
development activities were superior in three aspects of professionalism. While the 
literature continues to question the lasting impact of professional development 
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activities on teaching performance, there is little doubt from the present study 
that these inservice activities greatly enhanced the attitudinal aspect of 
professionalism. 
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Figure 5. Profile of teacher professionalism by formal education, 


Conclusion 


Irrespective of substantial problems that remain unresolved in attaining the 
structural aspect of professionalization, from the professional profiles developed 
from one-tenth of the total teacher population in Manitoba, it was indicated that, 
on the attitudinal dimension of professionalism, teachers in general scored well 
above the absolute scale mean. Overall, teachers use their professional 
organization as a major referent, they have few doubts about the importance of 
teaching as a service to society, and they achieve a high degree of autonomy in 
carrying out their responsibilities. A great portion of them, too, have a strong 
belief in self-regulation. The only dimension that appears to be in doubt is the 
sense of calling to the field. In this one area, teachers seem to score lower than the 
absolute scale mean. This may reflect the general morale of a profession in a 
period saturated with problems and uncertainty. Declining enrolment coupled with 
staff layoff in the public education system, the tightening of fiscal spending, the 
difficulty of annual negotiations, and the public demand for accountability offer 
little encouragement to people who choose teaching as their professional career. Of 
course, further empirical analysis is required to substantiate the speculated effects 
of these external factors on teachers’ professional attitudes. 
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Figure 6. Profile of teacher professionalism by perceived usefulness of 
professional development. 


In a more specific scrutiny of the professional profiles developed on personal 
and contextual variables, one derives an impression that the existing literature 
may be over-simplistic when attempting to make global statements of teachers’ 
professionalism based on single attributes. Given the possibility of the interactive 
effects of the variables examined, one concludes that no simple linear relationship 
can be established between professionalism and most of the factors used. The 
defiance to our attempt to identify clear-cut patterns of professionalism reflects 
the complexity of reality and calls for further validation. An exception to this 
conclusion comes from the perceived usefulness of professional development. 
While the influence of the current format of inservice activities on the 
improvement of job performance is very much in doubt, they have proved 
important at least in the development of professional attitudes. Teacher 
organizations, school divisions, and faculties of education in the universities might 
continue to utilize this vehicle in promoting attitudinal professionalism, and this, 
in turn, may have a ripple effect on the entire process of professionalization. 


Acknowledgement is made to the University Research Grant for funding and to the teachers in the seven school divisions 


for assistance in data collection. 
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A Comparison Study of Three 
Late Immersion Programs 


In this study, a comparison is made between the effects of three grade 6 late 
immersion programs in British Columbia which differed in the amount of 
instructional time in French (90% vs. 60% in grade 6), the previous background 
of the students in French, and the use of selection criteria. The results of 
comparisons at the beginning of the program revealed (a) no significant 
differences among the students in the three programs in cognitive abilities and 
(b) significant differences in French language skills and attitudes toward 
French language and culture. From the results of comparisons at the end of 
grade 6, significant differences were shown in attitudes but not in French 
comprehension or achievement in English, mathematics, science, or social 
studies. No significant differences in French comprehension or French language 
arts were revealed in follow-up comparisons at the end of grade 7, which may be 
an indication that a late immersion program can be equally effective under a 
variety of conditions. 


The past fifteen years have seen a great increase in the number and diversity 
of educational opportunities for English-speaking Canadian children to learn 
French as a second language. This increase has been prompted by the desire of 
many Canadians for the improvement and strengthening of French language 
instruction, and it has been stimulated by funding from the Federal Government, 
which has encouraged innovation and research in second language programs. Of 
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the variety of programs which have resulted, immersion appears to be among the 
most effective for enabling English-speaking children to attain high levels of 
proficiency in French. The immersion program typically involves majority 
language speakers who are learning a useful, relatively prestigious language; thus 
its applicability should not be generalized to minority language situations (see 
Cohen, 1976, for a discussion of the differences between immersion programs and 
language programs for minority language children). 

In an immersion program, all or a significant part of the school curriculum is 
taught using French, the children’s second language, as the language of 
instruction. French language instruction (the explicit teaching of vocabulary, 
grammatical rules, etc.) is not necessarily excluded from the immersion classroom, 
but it is the opportunity that immersion provides for children to learn language 
through its use rather than through explicit instruction which is often considered 
its distinguishing feature (Stern, 1978). 


Literature Review 


The most well-known type of immersion program is early immersion, which 
begins in kindergarten or grade one with children receiving their first two or three 
years of schooling with French as the only language of instruction. A considerable 
amount of research has been conducted on early immersion programs across 
Canada (Genesee, 1978; Lambert & Tucker, 1972; Shapson & Kaufman, 1978a; 
Swain, 1974, 1978a). This research has consistently demonstrated that children 
enrolled in such programs: (a) are not harmed in their cognitive or native language 
development; (b) master content subjects such as mathematics or science as well 
as their unilingually educated peers; and (c) develop high levels of proficiency in 
French. 


More recently, late immersion programs starting at the upper grade levels have 
been implemented in Canadian schools. In Table 1 are listed some of the late 
immersion programs in Canada for which research information is available. As is 
evident, late immersion programs differ along several dimensions (e.g., grade of 
entry, amount of instructional time in French, student background in French). 
Despite the differences among the programs, research studies (Barik, Swain & 
Gaudino, 1976; Genesee, 1978/79; Shapson & Kaufman, 1978b) have been 
remarkably consistent in their findings’ which, to date, indicate that students 
enrolled in a late immersion program: 

1. achieve at least as well as their peers in the regular English program in 
English, mathematics and other school subjects;? 

2. perform at significantly higher levels in French than their peers enrolled in 
traditional French as a second language programs where French is taught as 
a separate subject for a specified number of minutes a week rather than used 
as the language of instruction; and 

3. Show positive attitudes toward French language and culture and toward their 
immersion experience. 


More recent research on late immersion has investigated the relative merits of 
early and late immersion programs and has also yielded data on the ultimate (end 
of grade 12) levels attained by late immersion students. Although it is suggested in 
Montreal (Genesee, 1979) that a two-year late immersion program produces the 
same effects as an early immersion program in all areas of French language skills 
tested except French comprehension, research conducted in Ottawa/Carleton 
(Morrison, Walsh, Pawley & Bonyun, 1979) and in Peel County (Lapkin, Swain, 
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Kamin & Hanna, 1981) indicates that late immersion students do not equal their 
early immersion counterparts on most French language measures. 


In order to determine the ultimate outcomes of late immersion programs, 
Morrison, Pawley and Bonyun (1979) investigated the French language skills of 
grade 12 students in Ottawa/Carleton who had been enrolled in different kinds of 
late immersion programs for from four to six years. The researchers found that in 
listening, reading, and writing, the average grade 12 student from these programs 
could reach the middle (Level B) of three levels of linguistic competence as 
defined by the Public Service Commission.? However, the level attained by such a 
student in speaking was lower and was classified as Level A. 


TABLE 1 


EXAMPLES OF LATE IMMERSION PROGRAMS IN CANADA 


Location Grade Student Background Percentage of 
of in French Instruction 
Entry in French 
Peel County, Ontario 8 30 min/day in grade 6; grade 8: 53%-70% 
(Lapkin et al., 1981) 20 min/day in grade 7. grade 9: 40% 
gradel0: 40% 
Ottawa, Ontario 6 20 min/day from K-5 grade 6: 100% 
(Morrison et al., grade 7: 50% 
1979a,b) grade 8: 50% 
grade 9-12: 50% 
Carleton, Ontario vi) 20 min/day from K-5 grade 7: 80% 
(Morrison et al., grade 8: 80% 
1979a,b) grade 9-12: 30% 
Montreal, Quebec 7 15 min/day in K; Option 1: 
(Genesee & Morcos, 1978; 20-30 min/day in grade 7: 85% 
Genesee, 1979) grades 1-6 grade 8-11: up to 402 
Option 2: 


grade 7/8: 85% 
grade 9-11: 20% 


Coquitlam, British 10 20 min/day in grades 6-7; grade 10: 100% 
Columbia 40 min/day (one semester) (One semester only) 
(Shapson & Kaufman, in grades 8-9 
1978b) 


Description of Late Immersion Programs in British Columbia 


While a one-semester immersion program for secondary students has been 
offered in one school district in British Columbia since 1976 (Shapson & 
Kaufman, 1978b), programs for elementary school students have been introduced 
only very recently in the province. During the 1978/79 school year, late immersion 
programs were implemented in grade 6 by three school districts, all located in the 
Vancouver lower mainland, and they were continued to grade 7 in 1979/80. 
Although grade 6 was the entry point, the three programs differed in the amount 
and distribution of time in French and English, the subjects allocated to the two 
languages, the previous background of the students in French, and the screening 
of students for admission to the program (Table 2). 
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TABLE 2 


LATE IMMERSION PROGRAMS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


District Percentage of Instruction Student Background Screening 
in French in French Procedures 
Grade 6 Grade 7 
#1 902 60% One year of EFSL No 


(80 mins. per week 
abn ec. 5y)e 


#2 60% 70% One to two years of No 
EFSL at various 
grade levels 


#3 60% 60% None Yes 


2 EFSL: Elementary French Second Language programs are traditional programs 
in which French is taught as i separate subject for a specified 
number of minutes per week. 


In district 1, students were admitted to the program on a voluntary basis. 
Prior to entering the program, they had approximately 80 minutes per week of 
traditional elementary French as a second language (EFSL) instruction for one 
year in grade 5. In grade 6, French was the language of instruction for 90% of the 
curriculum for all subjects except physical education, music, and library, and 
English language arts was not offered. In grade 7, English language arts was 
reintroduced into the curriculum, and the amount of French instructional time 
reduced to 60%. 


In district 2, students were also admitted to the program on a voluntary basis; 
most students entering the program had received one or two years of traditional 
EFSL instruction at some time during their elementary schooling. French was the 
language of instruction for approximately 60% of the curriculum in grade 6.‘ 
Students received English language arts, library, music, and band in English, while 
they received mathematics, science, social studies, French language arts, physical 
education, and art in French. In grade 7, the amount of French instructional time 
was 70%. 

Unlike the students in districts 1 and 2, students in district 3 had no French 
prior to entering the program, and they had to meet the following criteria to be 
accepted for admission: (a) a rating by their teacher of average or above average in 
academic achievement; (b) performance at the grade 5 level or above on the 
English and mathematics sections of the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills; and (c) a 
genuine desire to participate in the program (student interviews). French was the 
language: of instruction for 60% of the curriculum in grade 6 and grade 7. Subjects 
taught in French were mathematics, social studies, French language arts, music, 
and art. Subjects taught in English were English language arts, science, library, 
and physical education. 


Summary of Previous Research on Late Immersion Programs in British Columbia 


In the first year, evaluation studies were conducted of the three grade 6 
programs in order to determine the effects of the program on student achievement 
in English and other school subjects, on their French language skills, and on 
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attitudes toward French language and culture (Shapson & Day, 1979a, 1979b; 
Pfeiffer, 1980). 


Comparison groups consisted of children enrolled in the regular grade 6 classes 
in the same schools housing the late immersion classes and receiving 
approximately 60-80 minutes per week of elementary French second language 
instruction. Statistical analyses of the data were carried out to determine whether 
there were significant differences between the immersion and comparison groups 
on a variety of pre- and posttest measures such as cognitive abilities, French, 
English, and attitudes. Where appropriate, the pretest results were used to control 
statistically for initial differences between the groups. 

The results of the studies are summarized as follows: 

1. At the end of the year, the immersion students in all three districts 
performed at least as well as their peers in the regular program on tests of 
English vocabulary and usage, mathematics problem-solving, social studies, 
and science. 

2. At the end of the year, the immersion students in all three districts attained 
a nearly perfect score on the B.C. French Comprehension Test, a test 
designed for students completing their second year of a traditional EFSL 
program. They also performed well on a more advanced test of French 
comprehension, the MLA French Comprehension Test, and _ their 
performance on this test compared favorably with that of grade 10 and 11 
high school students completing four-week summer immersion French 
programs. 

3. In two of the districts (district 1 and 3), the immersion students were found 
to have developed more positive attitudes toward French language and 
culture in comparison to their peers in the regular program. 

Overall, these results were consistent with the pattern of results reported in 
research studies of late immersion programs elsewhere in Canada (e.g., Genesee, 
1978/79; Swain, 1978a). Because students in the B.C. programs had little French 
instruction before their immersion experience and less previous French instruction 
than late immersion students elsewhere (Table 1), the results were viewed as being 
particularly encouraging. During the 1979/80 school year, all three districts 
continued the grade 6 program and provided a second year of immersion at grade 
7, and the authors conducted a follow-up investigation of the grade 7 students’ 
progress in French. 


Description of the Present Study: A Comparison of the Three Programs 

While research on late immersion programs has shown that students can 
acquire proficiency in French without apparent detriment to their native language 
development or achievement in other school subjects (Barik, Swain & Gaudino, 
1976; Genesee, 1978/79), many questions still remain about the implementation of 
such programs. Among the questions are those related to the distribution of time 
in French and English, the subjects to be allocated to the two languages, the 
importance of previous instruction in French as preparation for the immersion 
experience, and the need for selection criteria. Because the three B.C. programs 
differed along these dimensions, the present study was undertaken to compare the 
three programs in order to gain comparative information about the student 
populations and to determine the relative effects of each program. The following 


questions were investigated: 
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Pretest (Beginning of Year 1): 

1. How do the students in the three programs compare in their general 
cognitive abilities when they enter the immersion program (grade 6)? 

2. How do they compare in their knowledge of French and attitudes toward 
French language and culture at the beginning of their immersion experience 
(grade 6)? 

Posttest (End of Year 1) 

1. At the end of the first year (grade 6), are the three programs equally 
effective with respect to student achievement in English vocabulary and 
usage, mathematics problem-solving, science, and social studies? 

2. At the end of the first year (grade 6), are the three programs equally 
effective: (a) in developing positive attitudes toward French language and 

culture and (b) in developing students’ French semprcheniae skills? 


Follow-up (End of Year 2): 
1. At the end of the second year (grade 7), are the three programs equally 
effective in further developing the students’ French comprehension skills? 
Are they equally effective with respect to student achievement in French 
language arts (district 1 and 2 only)? 


Methodology 


Population 


All the students who entered the late immersion program in the three school 
districts in grade 6 participated in the study. The three groups of students were as 
follows: 

1. District 1 Late Immersion Group: The year 1 group was composed of 46 
students enrolled in two late immersion classes receiving approximately 90% 
instructional time in French. The year 2 group was composed of 37 students 
in two classes receiving approximately 60% instructional time in French.° 

2. District 2 Late Immersion Group: The year 1 group was composed of 28 
students enrolled in one late immersion class receiving approximately 60% 
instructional time in French. The year 2 group was composed of 27 students 
(one class) receiving approximately 70% instructional time in French. 

3. District 3 Late Immersion Group: The year 1 group was composed of 34 
students enrolled in two late immersion classes receiving approximately 60% 
instructional time in French. The year 2 group consisted of 34 students (two 
classes) receiving approximately 60% instructional time in French. 

Design and Analysis 


The design of the study is illustrated in Table 3. In the first year of the study, 
a test of general cognitive abilities was administered near the beginning of the 
school year in order to have a baseline measure for comparing the groups. As well, 
at this time, students received a test of French designed for British Columbia 
students enrolled in elementary French second language programs and a Student 
Attitude Scale designed to measure their attitudes toward French language and 
culture. 


The Student Attitude Scale was also administered at the end of the year in 
order to determine whether there were any changes as a result of the immersion 
experience. At the end of the year, students were given a more advanced test of 
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French comprehension (MLA French Comprehension Test) which was designed 
for high school students with one to two years of traditional French second 
language instruction. Tests measuring English language skills, mathematics 
problem-solving, science, and social studies were also administered toward the end 
of the year in order to measure achievement in school subjects. 


In the follow-up study, students in all three districts were given the MLA 
French Comprehension Test toward the end of the year, and students in districts 
1 and 2 also received a test of French language arts which was designed for 
francophone children in Montreal (Test de Rendement en Francais). 


Statistical analyses of the data were carried out to determine whether there 
were significant differences among the three groups at the beginning of their 
immersion experience in grade 6. In comparing the groups at the end of grade 6 
and grade 7, an analysis of covariance procedure was used. 


TABLE 3 


DESIGN OF COMPARISON STUDY 


Instruments Grade 6 (Year 1) Grade 7 (Year 2) 
Pretest Posttest Follow-up 
Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. 
#1 #2 #3 #1 #2 #3 #1 #2 #3 


Canadian Test of 
Cognitive Abilities xX xX X 


Canadian Tests of 
Basic Skills 


English Vocabulary xX xX xX 
English Usage X xX xX 
Mathematics Problem-solving xX X xX 
Science Test X X 
Social Studies Test xX X 
Student Attitude Scale xX xX X X X X 
B.C. French 
Comprehension Test 
Part A xX X xX 
Part B X xX xX 
Modern Language Association 
French Comprehension Test xX X x X X X 
Test de Rendement en 
Frangais (Level 1, Sec.) xX xX 


Measurement Instruments 
A brief description of the measurement instruments used in the study follows: 


The Canadian Cognitive Abilities Test, Level D (Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., 
1977). This test is intended to measure the student’s ability to use and manipulate 
abstract and symbolic relationships. Three separate batteries (verbal, quantitative, 
and nonverbal) are included to assess competence in working with symbols 
representing words, symbols representing quantities, and symbols representing 
spacial, geometric, or figural patterns. 

Canadian Tests of Basic Skills, Form 3M Level 12 (Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Ltd., 1976). This multilevel battery of tests, standardized in Canada, is designed 
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to measure, in English, the development of skills in vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, work study, written language, mathematics concepts, and 
problem-solving. In order to minimize testing, only the following subtests of the 
CTBS battery were administered in the study: vocabulary, language usage, and 
mathematics problem-solving. 

Social Studies Test. This instrument is made up of 12 items taken from the 
British Columbia Social Studies Assessment tests, which were developed and 
administered to grade four, eight, and twelve students in British Columbia public 
schools in April, 1977 as part of the Provincial Learning Assessment Program 
(Mussio & Greer, 1980). The 12 items were those common to the grade 4 and 
grade 8 tests of the B.C. Social Studies Assessment. 


Science Test. This instrument consists of 28 items taken from the British 
Columbia Science Assessment tests, which were developed and administered to 
grade four, eight, and twelve students in British Columbia public schools in the 
spring of 1978 as part of the Provincial Learning Assessment Program (Mussio & 
Greer, 1980). As with the Social Studies Test, only those items common to grades 
4 and 8 of the B.C. Science Assessment tests were included. 


Student Attitude Scale. This is a 20-item scale assessing attitudes toward 
French language and culture. It was designed for use with students studying 
French in EFSL programs (Shapson, Kaufman & Durward, 1978). The reliability 
coefficients (Cronbach’s Alpha) for the attitude scale are .91 (pretest) and .92 
(posttest). 


B.C. French Comprehension Test (Shapson, Kaufman & Durward, 1978). The 
B.C. French Comprehension Test was designed to measure the French 
comprehension skills of students in grades 4 to 7 who are completing their second 
year of a traditional EFSL program. The test, recorded on cassette tape, requires 
approximately 35 minutes to complete and is administered in one sitting. It 
consists of three parts: Sound Discrimination, 10 items; Vocabulary, 30 items; and 
Listening Comprehension, 18 items. The reliability coefficient (Cronbach’s Alpha) 
is .91 for the test total. 


Modern Language Association Cooperative Foreign Language Test, French, 
Form LA (Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1963). The MLA test is a standardized 
listening comprehension test designed for students in their first or second year of 
a high school French course. The test is presented on reel-to-reel tape and 
requires 25 minutes to complete. It contains six parts requiring responses to orally 
presented statements, questions, short conversations, radio broadcasts/ 
commercials, a telephone conversation, and an extended conversation. 

Test de Rendement en Francais (Level 1, Secondary). This 35-item test, 
developed by the Bureau de l’évaluation, la Commission des Ecoles Catholiques de 
Montréal, measures achievement in French language arts through subtests in 
spelling, vocabulary, reading comprehension, sentence completion, and grammar. 
Norms are available to make comparisons with francophone children of an 
equivalent grade level in Montreal. 


Procedures 

In all three districts, the pretesting was conducted in mid-October, and the 
posttesting in May of the school year. The pretesting (year 1) required a total of 
four sessions, with each of the three subtests of the Canadian Test of Cognitive 
Abilities administered in separate sittings and the B.C. French Comprehension 
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Test and Student Attitude Scale administered together in another sitting. The 
posttesting (year 1) also required a total of four sessions, as follows: (a) Canadian 
Tests of Basic Skills; (b) Science Test and Social Studies Test; (c) B.C. French 
Comprehension Test and Student Attitude Scale; and (d)MLA_ French 
Comprehension Test. In the follow-up, the MLA French Comprehension Test and 
the Test de Rendement en Francais were administered in two separate sittings 
during the month of May. 


In most cases, the testing was conducted by a member of the research team. 
However, in all three districts the classroom teacher administered the Canadian 
Tests of Basic Skills and in a few cases another instrument, according to standard 
procedures and instructions which were provided by the research team. 


Results 
Comparisons Among Groups on Pretest Measures (Year 1) 


From the results of an analysis of variance comparing the mean scores of the 
three late immersion groups on the Canadian Cognitive Abilities Test, no 
significant differences were seen on any of the subtests or on the total test score 
(Table 4). This is an indication that the program in all three districts attracted 
groups of students of similar intellectual development. 


A comparison of the performance of these students with the national norms for 
the Cognitive Abilities Test indicates that all groups performed at above average 
levels (69th percentile or above) on the verbal, quantitative, and nonverbal 
subtests. It is suggested that whether selection procedures were used in a district 
or not, students who opted for the late immersion program tended to be above 
average in intellectual development.° 

While the students in the three districts did not differ in general cognitive 
abilities, in a comparison of their scores on the remaining pretest measures, 
significant differences were revealed in their level of French comprehension and 
attitudes toward French language and culture at the time of pretesting (see Table 
4). Using post-hoc statistical comparisons at the .05 level, it may be seen that 
students in district 3 performed at a significantly lower level on the B.C. French 
Comprehension Test but had significantly more positive attitudes toward French 
language and culture than students in districts 1 and 2. These pretest findings 
appear to reflect the background of students in district 3 who started the program 
without any previous French instruction and who had been screened for their 
desire to enter the program. 

It is noteworthy that after only 6 weeks in the immersion program, students in 
districts 1 and 2, who had a limited amount of previous French instruction, nearly 
reached the maximum level on the B.C. French Comprehension Test, Parts A and 
B (34.9/40 and 35.0/40, respectively). Students in district 3, who had no previous 
French instruction, attained a score which was comparable to that of students in 
the B.C. French Study (Shapson, Kaufman, & Durward, 1978) who had nearly 
three years of a traditional EFSL program (27.1 vs. 27.9, see Table 4). 

At the time of pretesting, the attitudes toward French language and culture of 
all three groups of late immersion students tended to be more positive than those 
of students enrolled in traditional EFSL programs in the province, as can be seen 
in Table 4. 

Comparisons Among Groups on Posttest Measures 

The performance of the groups on the posttest measures of attitudes, 

achievement in school subjects, and French comprehension was analysed using the 
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analysis of covariance procedure (Table 5). The findings can be summarized as 
follows: 


Achievement in school subjects. No significant differences were found among 
the groups on any of the subtests of the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills, such as 
English Vocabulary, Usage, Mathematics problem-solving, or on the Social Studies 
or Science tests. 


French language skills. The results indicated no significant differences among 
the three districts on the MLA French Comprehension Test at the end of grade 6. 
Although students in district 3 had performed at a lower level on the B.C. French 
Comprehension Test (Parts A and B) at the beginning of grade 6, as suggested in 
the findings, they had overcome an initial lag in French. 


Attitudes. While no significant differences were found on the French language 
measures, significant differences were found among the three groups in attitudes 
toward French language and culture. Indications from post-hoc statistical 
comparisons at the .05 level are that the students in district 2 had significantly 
less positive attitudes toward French language and culture than students in 
district 1 and district 3. While this may be an indication that the late immersion 
program in district 2 was less effective in improving students’ attitudes toward 
French language and culture than were the programs in districts 1 and 3, it is 
important to note that the attitudes of the district 2 children remained in the 
positive half of the scale and that the lower attitude results were not paralleled by 
lower levels of performance on the tests measuring achievement in school subjects 
or French language skills. 


TABLE 4 


RESULTS OF PRETEST COMPARISONS (YEAR 1) 


Pretest Measure District, L District 2 District 3 F-value Comparative Data: 
Mian ees Mean B.C. French Study? 
pee n See n Bis Dis Mean 
Score Score Score n 
Score 


Canadian Cognitive 
Abilities Test 


Verbal (max=100) 40 78.0 9.8 26 81.0 12.0 32 TN SSS kil 7 2.62 Res. 

Quantitative (max=60) 39 45.0 (oir 28 44.0 qos oye 43.9 5.9 Oe Saami Sis 

Nonverbal (max=80) 39 69.7 8.0 28 (baal Grae 32 FOE 7h Bye ONS 4 ms Sie 

Total (max=240) Syy/ 19259 LO 2 26 196.2 21.9 32 188.9 19.9 0.96 n.s. 
B.C. French 
Comprehension Test 

(fetal Pant) A eens 

max=40) 41 34.9 3.4 28 35:.:0 Pid) 32 274. B10 64.07%*** 23U 279 

Attitudes toward 
French Language 
and Culture 

(20-item scale)? 26 44.8 8.4 28 42.8 Nal ae 32 36.6 6.6 6. 84%* 2824 48.1 


n-s. Not significant 
ak Significant at the .01 level 
Significant at the .001 level. 


The B.C. French Study (Shapson, Kaufman & Durward, 1978) was a study of traditional elementary French 
second language programs in British Columbia. The French Comprehension Test results are for a group 
of students who were tested toward the end of their third year of an elementary French second language 
program. The attitude results are pretest results for the grade 6 provincial group which participated 
in the B.C. French Study (first to fourth year of an elementary French program). 


Each item is rated on a five-point scale. The minimum or most positive possible score is 20 for the 
20-item scale, the mid-point is 60, and the most negative is 100. 
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RESULTS OF POST-TEST COMPARISONS (YEAR 1) 


District 1 District 2 District 3 F-value? 
Mean Mean Mean 
n ; 
Score D it Score Score Be 
Canadian Tests of Basic Skills 
Vocabulary (max=46) 41 3155 6.6 26 34.6 Gh 32 30.9 7.4 0.93 n.s. 
Usage (max=32) 41 22.9 4.1 26238 4. B27 216m a9 AUALSSE SIGE 
Math Problem-solving (max=31) 41 UA yaya 26 18.1 6. 32 TS) 5.9 2.46 n.s. 
Science Test (max=28)? 39 2057 S155) 26 ZO rez Bi -- -- -- 2a. Se 
Social Studies Test (max=12)° 40 10.0 Meas 26 9.8 iN -- -- -- 0.49 n.s. 
MLA French Comprehension Test 41 254 6.9 26 28.6 6. i) 275 6.5 22260! nS. 
(max=45) 
Attitudes toward French a9) Was 7 9.5 27 49.6 wes 32 39.0 Sinch 6.61%** 


Language and Culture 
(20-item scale)? 


n.s. Not significant 
kk 6©Significant at .01 level. 


Based on Covariate Analysis using the pre-attitude score as the covariate for the Attitude Scale 


and the Canadian Cognitive Abilities pretest score as the covariate for all other measures. 


Each item is rated on a five-point scale. 


Students in district 3 did not receive the Science or Social Studies Test. 


The minimum or most positive possible score is 20 
for the 20 items, the mid-point is 60, and the most negative score is 100. 


Follow-up Comparisons Among Groups on French Language Measures 


The performance of the three groups on the MLA French Comprehension Test 
at the end of grade 7 was compared using the analysis of covariance procedure. 


The three groups did not differ significantly in French comprehension at the 
end of grade 7 (Table 6). A similar analysis between children in district 1 and 
district 2 on the test of French language arts also revealed no significant 
differences on this aspect of French language skills. As was the case in the first 
year of the study, the programs were found to be equally effective in developing 
the French language skills of the students in the second year. 


TABLE 6 


FOLLOW-UP COMPARISONS ON FRENCH LANGUAGE SKILLS (YEAR 2) 


District l District 2 District 3 F-value@ 
Mean Mean Mean 
n Raw S.D. n Raw Sis n Raw Sus 
Score Score Score 
MLA French Comprehension Test 31 36.3 5.8 22 S70 4. ZS SIZ 5.4 0.99 n.s. 
(max=45) 
Test de Rendement en Frangais 23m L628) seo. 0 D2 AD SOIT 46 = 2s —— 0.81 n.s. 


Level 1, Secondary (max=35) 


n.s. Not significant 


@2 Based on Covariate Analysis using the Canadian Cognitive Abilities pretest score as the covariate. 
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Summary and Discussion 


Despite the variations among the three late immersion programs in student 
background in French, selection procedures, and amount of instructional time in 
French, the findings of this study are an indication that there were more 
similarities among them than there were differences, both in terms of the 
intellectual abilities of the students whom they attracted and in terms of student 
performance in the program. In the first year of the study, no differences were 
found among the students in the three programs in cognitive ability, in academic 
achievement, or in proficiency in French. However, at the end of the year, 
students in districts 1 and 3 were found to have developed significantly more 
positive attitudes toward French language and culture than students in district 2. 
In the second year of the study, students in all three districts again scored at 
similar levels in French comprehension and in French language arts (data for 
districts 1 and 2 only). 


The similarity in achievement in French among the students in the three 
districts, particularly in the first year when the amount of instructional time 
differed substantially (90% for district 1 vs. 60% for districts 2 and 3), may seem 
surprising in view of previous research which has shown that there is a strong 
relationship between amount of instructional time and achievement in French. For 
example, this relationship has been demonstrated by Stern, Swain, McLean, 
Friedman, Harley and Lapkin (1976) in comparing different types of French 
programs, by Carroll (1975) in comparing the French language achievement of 
children enrolled in traditional French second language programs, and by Swain 
(1978b) in comparing early total and early partial immersion programs. In 
contrast, as in the present study, other researchers (Stern et al., 1976; Morrisson, 
Walsh et al., 1979; Lapkin et al., 1981) have also reported finding no differences in 
achievement in French among students enrolled in late immersion programs with 
different time variations. The students in the present comparison study tended to 
be above average intellectually, and it is possible that the relationship between 
instructional time and achievement in French is not as strong with this type of 
student as it appears to be when the range of student abilities is broader. 

To date, much of the research on late immersion has been conducted on 
programs where there was a selection process (Barik & Swain, 1976) or where a 
process of self-selection operated (Bruck, Lambert & Tucker, 1976). While one 
should not conclude from this that students with a broader range of ability cannot 
profit from late immersion, it does indicate the need for caution in generalizing 
the results to a more intellectually diverse student population. Genesee (1978/79) 
has demonstrated that students of below average ability who participated in a 
grade 7 late immersion program in Montreal were not harmed in their academic 
development; they performed at similar levels on tests of English language arts 
and mathematics as did below average students in the regular English program. 
However, these students had received French second language instruction 
throughout elementary school prior to enrolling in late immersion. 


The results of this study which involved direct statistical comparisons among 
three programs and which found few differences in student performance would 
seem to warrant the conclusion that a late immersion program can be equally 
effective under a variety of conditions. This is also supported by the stability 
across the variations of late immersion shown in previous research (Table 1). This 
may allow educators a certain amount of flexibility in adapting the programs to 
the needs and resources (e.g., administrative needs, availability of personnel) of 
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their particular school districts. However, further research is needed to determine 
whether this flexibility would be warranted in programs composed of students 
with a broader range of abiities. 


Notes 
ale It should be noted, however, that no direct statistical comparisons have been conducted among the studies. 
2: Students in the grade 8 late immersion program in Peel Country, Ontario showed lags in science in the first year of the 


program when compared to the regular English program students; however, these initial lags disappeared by the end of 
the second year of the program (Barik, Swain, & Gaudino, 1976). 

3. The Public Service Commission’s Language Knowledge Examination 400B Series was administered to the late 
immersion students. This series is used to establish the A and B levels of linguistic competence. Another test is used to 
establish the highest of the three levels (Level C)); this test was not adminstered to the late immersion students. 

4, Unlike the teachers in districts 1 and 3, who reported using English with the students only in exceptional circumstances, 
the grade 6 immersion teacher in district 2 reported that at the beginning of the year he used both French and English in 
teaching the students. The amount of French spoken was gradually increased and was estimated by the teacher to 
occupy 60% of instructional time by mid-year. 

5. The 20% drop in enrolment in this program from year 1 to year 2 occurred largely because of family moves, changes of 
schools, etc. However, since the drop is greater than in Districts 2 and 3, it must be taken into account in considering 
the year 2 results. 

6. Since these are comparisons between mean scores for groups and norms for individual students, the reader is cautioned 
that they can only be used as a general indication of level of performance. 
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The Australian School Principal’s 
Interpersonal World of Work 


In the two studies reported here, it was indicated that interpersonal 
competence is fundamental for effective functioning in the principalship. Using 
the observational method to identify the work activity of principals, Willis 
found that the highest proportion of a principal’s time was spent in direct, 
personal interaction with others. Using the survey technique to identify the 
competencies which principals need to possess, Chapman found that principals, 
teacher association representatives, school council presidents, and Education 
Department officials perceived personal qualities and interpersonal skills as the 
most important competencies required. Though conducted separately, both 
studies highlight the need for principals to possess the skills necessary to 
maintain healthy interpersonal relations in the work setting. 


This paper is the product of two recent and independent studies of the 
Australian school principal. Willis (1980) used the direct observational method to 
describe the work activity of school principals and Chapman (1979) employed 
survey research to identify the competencies which school principals need to 
possess. The findings from these two studies highlight the prominence of 
interpersonal relationships in the work of the principal. 

The concept of interpersonal competence and its relationship to organizational 
effectiveness was first developed by Argyris. Placing particular emphasis on the 
importance of interpersonal competence being possessed by people in leadership 
positions, he recommended: 
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More trust, concern for feelings, and internal commitment; more openness to, and 
experimenting with, new ideas and feelings in such a way that others could do the 
same. (Argyris, 1971, p. 18) 


Problems in interpersonal relationships, Hunt (1972) noted, could be produced 
by conflicting expectations from organizational variables (such as the formal 
structure, the informal networks, and the technical sub-system) or from extreme 
pressures from the external environment. 


Presently, in Australia', the school principal is embroiled in a variety of 
controversies over the educational process and, with augmented autonomy, is 
increasingly standing out as the nexus between the complex organization that is 
the school and the restless environment that is examining the school’s relevance. 
At a time when the effectiveness of the school is under scrutiny, principals are 
experiencing the very pressures which place strain on their ability to interact 
competently with the individuals who constitute their school community. 


Within the literature on organizational behaviour, there is substantial focus on 
interpretations and typologies of interpersonal relationships within organizational 
frameworks (Bennis, Schein, Berlew & Steel, 1964; Thompson, 1967; Whyte, 1969). 
However, scant literature is available specifically on the interpersonal relationships 
of school. principals. Similarly, few data are available on the interpersonal 
competencies which principals need to possess. 


In attempting to analyse the nature of the principal’s work and in attempting 
to identify the competencies which principals need to function effectively, the two 
studies discussed separately in this paper produced findings which may help to 
develop a data base for clarifying the interpersonal characteristics of the 
principalship. 


The First Method: Studying the Nature of the Principal’s Work 


Influenced by Mintzberg’s (1973) study of five top American managers and 
O’Dempsey’s (1976) observation of three Australian high school principals, Willis 
(1980) observed three school principals at work continuously for three weeks. They 
were the principal of a high school in the State system, an independent college 
conducted on behalf of a Protestant church, and a Catholic college run by a 
religious order in Melbourne, the capital of the State of Victoria, Australia. 


So that the researcher could derive a comprehensive, first hand perspective of 
the principal’s work in its fullest context, direct observation was chosen as the 
research procedure. A period of three weeks’ observation for each principal was 
chosen. It was assumed that over the period of three weeks, the observer’s 
influence would be diminished and the observer would soon merge into the 
background. Further, it was assumed that a minimum degree of participation by 
the observer would serve to restrict any control or manipulation of the principals’ 
performance that might occur through interactive and evaluative feedback from 
the observer. The latter aimed to be only a “recording machine.” There was a 
minimum of interaction between the observer and the subject being observed. 
What would be recorded would be public facts that could be observed and tested 
by anyone and constitute relatively impersonal knowledge (Van Dalen, 1973). 

The three kinds of schools, from the main streams of secondary education in 
Australia — State High, Independent, and Catholic — would permit the drawing 
of a composite picture of the principals’ work activities but at the same time 
would constitute a population from which generalising would be severely limited. 
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The basic criteria for the principals selected were that they be reasonably 
experienced in the job (at least five years as principal) and head schools of 
approximately 1000 students (to ensure a large, complex organization). 


After the initial meetings with the principals, the observer arranged short 
“acceptance visits” as a pilot run for the main period of observation. It was made 
clear to each principal that prior approval had not been sought from the 
controlling or employing authority first. This was to ensure that the observer was 
not associated with the principals’ “superiors” and that the study was not to be 
forced on them (Scott, 1965). 


For 15 consecutive school days with each principal, the observer recorded data 
as the various work activities occurred. Record sheets were used: (1) to keep a 
chronological record of activities at work, (2) to catalogue incoming and outgoing 
mail, and (3) for the principals to keep a diary of after-hours work. 


The emphasis of the findings was on the data from the observer’s record 
rather than the more subjective diaries kept by the three principals. For each 
work unit or activity, the following variables were noted by the observer: 

its duration; 

the medium or means of performing the work; 

its purpose; 

its location; 

the people involved; 

who initiated the activity; 

whether or not it was scheduled; 

whether it was internal or external business; 

whether it was interrupted and, if so, resumed. 
The data for the total 2719 activities were reported in terms of two basic 
properties of the principals’ work — the duration and the frequency of activities 
involved. 

The observations were a mixture of structured and unstructured processes. 
Even though the activity form structured the data into categories such as duration 
and place, some items required only a mechanical response while others called for 
an element of judgment. However, each activity was described on the form 
essentially as it took place. There were 10 items on the activity form to be 
checked each time a separate activity occurred. In some cases there were 12, 
depending on whether or not the activity was interrupted and if it was the 
resumption of a previously interrupted activity. The values for each variable or 
work detail on the form were assigned in the post-coding stage after the 
observation period. Thus post-categorisation gave structure to the unstructured 
components of data collected. At first, it had been considered that categorisation 
could be done early in the observation period; however, not only did new 
categories continue to appear, but it was felt that such early structuring would 
limit the naturalness of the spontaneous description of the activities as they 
occurred. 

Finally, the data were processed by computer, particularly to allow the 
gleaning of various cross-tabulations, such as the time spent by each principal 
with various other people, according to who initiated the activity and whether or 
not it was scheduled. 

The study did not aim to make comparisons among the three principals. In 
fact, there was generally a high level of commonality in the findings of how they 
spent their work time. It is essentially the composite data that are reported here. 
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Findings 

Over the total period of nine weeks’ observation, the principals carried out a 
total of 2719 activities during 335.9 hours of work (averaging 37.3 hours per week) 
during the school day. Contact with other people occupied 75.4 percent of the 
principals’ time at work. This aspect of the principals’ work is shown in Table 1. 
Students, teaching, administrative staff, and executive staff in such positions as 
bursar, registrar, works manager, comprised those individuals internal to the 
school with whom the principal made contact. The principal also had plentiful 
contact with people external to the school who qualified the running of the school 
or who influenced its performance in some way: parents, former students, school 
council members. 


TABLE 1 


TIME SPENT ALONE AND WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
(INTERNAL & EXTERNAL) DURING THE SCHOOL DAY # 


Category Principals Composite 
A B C Total Average 
Alone 29539 (29572) Die le (2389 4) 2604 (2132) 82.7 Pape MeN) 
316 acts 166 acts Z1ORACES 752 25 leaces 
acts 
Others lnevatss — (Gein 22) ENT (AS\atyA) GAGS! (SREY WSee Baty C475 285)) 
ner) 584 acts 365 acts plueaera 1563 521 acts 
acts 
Others 25.8 (26.07%) 36.\Om Si2s5 4) By 2 Ortiz) 94.8 Cwlaley (AIG ZY 4) 
(External) 189 acts 94 acts Liars 404 135 acts 
acts 
TOTAL 98.8 (100.0%) TUS ee GCLOOLO ZA) UWPSits) (MNOS V)) ssii59) LP2ZROMELOOTOZ) 
1089 acts 625 acts 1005 acts 2719 906 acts 
acts 


a 
Hours over three-week periods. 


The main medium of exchange used by principals was conversation. A total of 
131.3 hours (39.1 percent) of their time at work was spent in conversation. These 
face-to-face conversations included activities such as a half-minute chat with 
students in the corridor, a five-minute talk with a deputy principal in order to 
relay information, and a 37-minute discussion with principals from feeder schools 
regarding enrolment figures for the following year. The composite average time 
spent on the media of work during the school day is featured in Figure 1. 

The majority of contacts with people were made in the form of one-to-one 
interactions. The duration of contacts with only one other person added up to 
124.6 hours (37.1 percent). Teachers were most frequently the other person in 
these personal encounters, with substantial time spent with the deputy principal 
(21.6 percent and 15.0 percent of the time with one person, respectively). A total 
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101.8 hours (30.3 percent) were passed with more than four people. Such 
activities, apart from committee or small group meetings, were mainly occasions 
when the principal was likely to be functioning in a ceremonial situation with 
hundreds of others or interacting briefly, as on a tour of the school. The composite 
average time spent by principals working alone and with numbers of other people 


is shown in Figure 2. 
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Figure 1. Composite average time spent on the media of work during the school day. 
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Information transmission was revealed as the major purpose of the activities of 
the principal. Altogether, 83.8 hours (24.9 percent) involved the principals in 
direct and obvious communication of knowledge. Thus, virtually one-quarter of 
principals’ work during the day was in the role of giver and/or receiver of 
information about the life and business of the school. However, several other 
values for “purpose” also involved the passage of information, especially in terms 
of particular kinds of interpersonal contacts, such as planning, counselling, 
visibility, social conference, inspection, investigating, and even ceremonial. When 
added to the previous total for direct communication, these relationships show 
that at least a composite total of 218.3 hours (65.0 percent) was spent on some 
form of transmission of information. The purpose of the principals’ work activities 
is indicated in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


PURPOSE OF ACTIVITIES (COMPOSITE) 


Category Hours Percentage 
Informing 34.0 LOL 
Informed 42.8 WS TE 
Information Exchange 6.9 ele 
Planning PAST (8 Seah 
Counselling 8.0 Dathvs 
Office Work Teveie DD Di, 
Visibility 1/28 55 3V6 
Social Ge leoteyé 
Assembly 2.9 a9% 
Conference 47.0 14.02 
Seek Information 20 Oe 
Asked for Information ils) SEY 
Inspection eh 5) 4.0% 
Trivia Since) is iL% 
Ceremonial 952 Aste 
Teaching (SiG 5) Pa woe 
Investigating 3.6 11% 
‘Other! DSi) 7.0% 

2719 Activities 335.9 hours 100.02 


In summary, it was in direct interaction with individual members of the school 
community that the principals spent most of their time. Such communication 
involved both the passage of information and interpersonal relationships. From 
the wide range of media available, the findings show that principals are most likely 
to be involved in the medium of face-to-face conversation. Skills in interpersonal 
relationships, Willis’s findings imply, are necessary for effective functioning in 
principalship. 

Though conducted quite independently from Willis’, the research conducted by 
Chapman, in which constituents of the school system were asked to identify the 
competencies which school principals need to possess, provided further evidence of 
the importance of principals’ possessing interpersonal skills. 
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The Second Method: Research in the Competencies 
Required to Perform the Tasks of School Principals 


Influenced by studies on competency identification conducted by Cook and 
Van Otten (1972), Deros (1975), Gale (1973), McCleary (1975), Chapman (1979) 
used survey research to identify the competencies which school principals need to 
possess. Principals, Teacher Association representatives, School Council 
presidents, and Education Department officials (in Victoria, Australia) were asked 
to identify the competencies which they perceived as important to the 
principalship and those competencies which, though important, were perceived as 
not frequently displayed. 


The competency statements which were listed in the survey instrument were 
generated using the informant technique. Initial contact was made with the 
Deputy Director General of Education. He informed the researcher of a wide 
range of educational personnel who could provide information relevant to the 
study. Contacts included the President and Vice-Presidents of the Principals’ 
Association, principals of schools using traditional and innovative approaches, 
principals from schools of diverse socioeconomic surroundings, Education 
Department personnel, university faculty and teacher association representatives. 
Questions asked of the informants were designed to elicit information about the 
role of principals, their major tasks and duties, and the skills, knowledge, and 
personal characteristics perceived as necessary for principals to function 
effectively. Often-mentioned competencies were identified. From this source, the 
initial list of competencies was developed. This was reviewed in the light of 
literature containing competency statements identified as important to American 
secondary school principals. The initial list of competencies was refined and then 
given to a panel of administrators and academics to obtain face validity. Examples 
of ambiguity and repetition were corrected or culled; when agreement was reached 
on the meaning of a statement, that competency statement became a part of the 
final questionnaire. 

The validated list contained 60 competency statements arranged in random 
order. In November 1978 a booklet containing the competency statements was 
mailed to the principal, Victorian Secondary Teacher Association (VSTA) 
representative, and School Council President in each of the 275 secondary schools 
in the State of Victoria. The list was also sent to senior officers in the Division of 
Secondary Education of the Victorian Education Department. The respondents 
were asked to rate each competency on two scales: a scale of importance (What 
Should Be) and a scale of performance (What Is). 

On the scale of importance, respondents were asked to register their 
perceptions on the importance of each competency. The responses were registered 
on a four-point ordinal scale: 

4 It is extremely important that principals possess this competency; 
3 It is important that principals possess this competency; 

2 It is not very important that principals possess this competency; 
1 ‘It is not at all important that principals possess this competency. 

On the scale of performance, respondents were asked to register their 
perceptions of the frequency with which principals display the competencies. 
Again the responses were registered on a four-point ordinal scale: 


4 Principals always effectively display this competency when it is appropriate; 
3 Principals usually effectively display this competency when it is appropriate; 
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2 Principals rarely effectively display this competency when it is appropriate; 
1 Principals never effectively display this competency even when required. 
Responses were received from 118 principals (42 percent of principals 
throughout the state), 110 representatives of the VSTA (40% of VSTA 
representatives in the state), 81 School Council presidents, (29% of School Council 
presidents in the state), and 15 officers of the Education Department. Table 3 
presents a comparison between respondents and the total population according to 
location of schools. Considering that in the State of Victoria, 54% of secondary 
schools are located in the inner city and suburban areas and 46% of secondary 
schools are located in country areas, respondents to the questionnaire in the 
principal and School Council categories proportionably represent the total 
population. Among VSTA representatives responding to the questionnaire, there 
was a slightly higher proportion of country representatives than would exist in the 
total population. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF RESPONDENTS TO TOTAL POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO LOCATION OF SCHOOL 


Percentage Percentage of Respondents 
of School 
Schools VSTA Repre- Council 
Principals sentatives Presidents 

Inner City/Suburban 54.0% Spl OA 43.0% Or 
Country 46.0% 44.0% 53.02% 42.0% 
Unspecified @ - 5.0% 4.0% 6.0% 
TOTAL 100.02 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


a 
Percentage of respondents who did not specify the location of their 
schools on the questionnaire. 


A frequency distribution was generated from the scores of each referent group 
for each of the 60 items. Intragroup agreement was defined as existing when 66% 
of respondents within a group agreed in their perceptions. Competencies 
considered important or extremely important by more than 66% of respondents in 
any of the four referent groups were also identified. The competencies were rank 
ordered according to their median scores on the scale of importance (What Should 
Be). A Spearman rank order correlation was used to determine the degree of 
relationship between the rankings of the referent groups. Scores on the scale of 
performance (What Is) were treated in the same manner. Responses on the scale 
of importance and scale of performance were compared. Competencies considered 
important and frequently displayed were identified as were competencies 
considered important but rarely/never displayed. 


Perceptions of the Importance of Competencies 


Forty-five competencies were perceived as important by respondents in all four 
referent groups. Personal qualities and interpersonal skills were the competencies 
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perceived to be most important by respondents in all groups. The competencies 
ranked most highly by respondents in all four referent groups are contained in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


COMPETENCIES RANKED MOST HIGHLY BY RESPONDENTS 
IN ALL FOUR REFERENT GROUPS 


En 


Scale of Importance: Median Score 


School Education 
VSTA Repre- Council Department 
Principals sentatives President Officials 
Ability to establish 3.87 3.87 Shs 7fts} 3.80 
rapport with school 
personnel through 
building feelings of 
mutual confidence 
and trust 
Commitment to making Shey Bie (hs) S\oteul 3.92 
the school a medium 
through which children 
can develop their 
potential 
Ability to delegate 393 3285 3710 3.86 
authority to others 
Ability to build a 3.80 Bh Hf 3.78 3.96 
sense of cooperation 
and teamwork 
Ability to make e)oteM/ So WS) 3.80 4.00 


difficult decisions 


These five competencies had been rated as extremely important by over 66 
percent of respondents in all four referent groups. Skills such as interpersonal 
communication and group facilitation skills were also rated highly by respondents 
in all groups. All groups attached less importance to the skills involved in the 
operation and maintenance of the school’s physical resources. Respondents’ 
perceptions of the importance of skills necessary to maintain effective 
interpersonal relationships are contained in Table 5. 


A significant relationship («=.001) existed between the rank orderings of ‘each 
group. The strongest relationship existed between the perceptions of Education 
Department officials and VSTA representatives (r=.992) and between School 
Council Presidents and secondary school principals (r=.992). 


Relationship Between Perceived Importance and Performance 

A positive relationship existed among principals’, Education Department 
officials’, and School Council presidents’ perceptions of importance and 
performance. No systematic relationship existed between VSTA representatives’ 


perceptions of importance and performance. 
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TABLE 5 


INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCIES CONSIDERED IMPORTANT 
BY RESPONDENTS IN ALL REFERENT GROUPS 


Scale of Importance: Median Score 


School Education 
VSTA Repre- Council Department 
Principals sentatives President Officials 
Ability to maintain object- 3.84 Sas} 3.76 3.80 
ivity and fairness under 
pressure. 
Ability to mediate situations 3.83 See 319 SR 2 
of conflict among school : 
constituents 
Ability to maintain commu- eZ B39 z Solo? Ses) 
nity confidence and support 
Ability to project a posi- 3.64 3.54 She WY 5.03 
tive image, generating 
enthusiasm and optimism 
in others 
Ability to guide and esr! 3.49 3.46 3.63 
direct meetings, main- 
taining participant interest 
and involvement 
Ability in assisting others 3.40 B24 3.46 3.38 
to formulate purpose and 
accept responsibility 
Ability to express oneself See B50 Bhs Bie 3.67 
effectively when addres- 
sing public gatherings 
Skill in group decision Big ake 3.43 BaPAs V5 Sie) 
making technique 
Flexibility in dealing Saas 3.43 Sosy S740) 


with people 


TABLE 6 


DEGREE OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EACH GROUP’S PERCEPTIONS OF THE 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF COMPETENCIES 


School Education 
VSTA Repre- Council Department 
Principals sentatives President Officials 
Principals r=. 886 r=.992 r=.882 
VSTA Representatives r=.926 r=.992 
School Council r=.916 


Representatives 


Education Department 
Officials 


eT 
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Six competencies were considered important and usually/always displayed by 
respondents in all four referent groups, as shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


COMPETENCIES PERCEIVED IMPORTANT AND FREQUENTLY DISPLAYED BY 
RESPONDENTS IN ALL FOUR REFERENT GROUPS 


SS S=:=3==%NNer—nN“Rée?80?"°—"'\9Oo0O099@T*#?#o909$___—_—=NNNNNNaaNNaaaBnBnanaDhnaananao{£=—K{K=£[][——[—————————[[[[—[—hNMRMRAWUUU“O_— 
Frequency of Response: Usually/Always Displayed 


School Education 
VSTA Repre- Council Department 
Principals sentatives Presidents Officials 
Ability to express oneself 94.1% GOEL, 81.5% 100.02 
effectively when addres- 
sing public gatherings 
Full acquaintance with the 72.07 80.9% 76.69% 66.7% 
provisions of the Education 
Act and the rules and 
regulations of the 
Education Department 
Ability to develop and ova aye 66.42% 77.82% 66.7% 
maintain an efficient 
system of record keeping 
Familiarity with the legal 81.42 80.9% 66.7% 66.72% 
and economic limitations 
on decision making 
Knowledge of the maintenance 90.7% Tek (g 86.4% S6n77 
requirements of the school 
buildings and grounds 
Knowledge of the organi- 80.5% 711284 MDS fs 66.7% 


zation and resources of 
the Public Works Department 


These competencies have been traditionally associated with the principals’ role 
as liaison between the school and the centralized offices of the Education 
Department. The personal qualities and interpersonal skills which were perceived 
as most important by all referent groups were perceived as displayed less often. 


The widest discrepancy between importance and performance existed in the 
perceptions of teacher association representatives. Among the competencies which 
teacher association representatives perceived as important but not frequently 
displayed were two extremely important competencies: the ability to establish 
rapport with school personnel through building feelings of mutual confidence and 
trust, and the ability to build a sense of cooperation and teamwork. Teacher 
association representatives also perceived principals as rarely displaying the ability 
to generate enthusiasm in others, exert staff leadership, and facilitate group 
decision making. These competencies had been perceived as important by 
respondents in all four referent groups. 
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Conclusion 


The various functions which make up an organization are always mediated by the 
interactions of people, so that the organization can never escape its human processes. 
(Schein, 1969, p. 9) 

The findings of Willis (1980) and Chapman (1979) indicate the importance of 
interpersonal competence in the work of school principals. Using the observational 
method to identify the work activity of school principals, Willis (1980) found that 
the highest proportion of a principal’s time was spent in direct, personal 
interaction with other people. Similarly, when using the survey technique to 
identify the competencies which principals need to possess, Chapman found that 
principals, teacher association representatives, school council presidents, and 
Education Department officials perceived personal qualities and interpersonal 
skills as the most important competencies required of the principals. The findings 
support those of Wolcott (1973), Mintzberg (1973) and O’Dempsey (1976). 


Though conducted separately, the studies of Willis and Chapman complement 
each other. Both reinforce the proposition that interpersonal competence is 
fundamental to effective functioning in the principalship. Both highlight the need 
for principals to possess the skills necessary to establish and maintain healthy 
interpersonal relations in the work setting. Both have implications for further 
research into the principalship — for example, to what extent does the health of a 
school’s organizational climate depend on _ the _ principal’s interpersonal 
competency? 


Principals’ preference for face-to-face conversation as the main medium for 
communication indicates the value principals attach to direct personal interaction. 
Willis’ study indicated that many administrative tasks can be performed through 
interpersonal communication: through individual or small group meetings with 
teachers, the educational program can be monitored; through discussion with 
senior staff, the day to day running of the school can be supervised; through 
contact with community members, the school’s relevance to the external 
environment can be maintained. The wide range of people with whom the 
principal must interact and the variety in types of interactions indicate the need 
for principals to possess an extensive repertoire of interpersonal competencies. 


These interpersonal competencies, Chapman’s study revealed, are among the 
most important that a principal can possess. While they are among those 
perceived as most important, they are not, Chapman found, among those 
perceived as most frequently displayed. This discrepancy between importance and 
performance indicates a need for principals to review their present practice in the 
field of interpersonal relationships. Though they may, as Willis has shown, be 
spending the majority of their time in direct personal interaction with others, the 
effectiveness of these interactions will certainly be reduced if interpersonal 
competencies are not possessed. 


For those responsible for the preparation and selection of principals, the 
findings of Willis and Chapman have important implications. Chapman found that 
a high positive correlation existed among the perceptions of relative importance 
held by principals, school council presidents, teacher association representatives, 
and Education Department officials. This is an indication that groups are in 
agreement with regard to the competencies which they believe principals should 
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possess. The task of establishing priorities for selecting and preparing men and 
women for the principal position is thereby made easier. Priorities acceptable to 
one group will be acceptable to the others. Interpersonal competencies, such as 
those necessary to establish rapport, mediate conflict, and build co-operation, the 
results have shown, will be among those that have highest priority. 


Notes 


ip A clear trend in educational administration in Australia, especially in the large state systems, is the devolution of 
authority from the central administration to the schools and the consequent increase in the responsibility of the 
principal for running the school. At the same time, growing community involvement in education, as evidenced in the 
development of school councils, is directing pressure away from the central administration and onto the school 
principal. 
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Not all children profit from remedial reading programs currently being 
provided. The results of an exploratory study in which an attempt was made to 
identify some of the determinants of successful reading remediation are 
reported in this paper. Specifically, the relationship between reading processes 
used by clients and the gains they made in silent reading comprehension were 
investigated. The sample consisted of 28 clients who had received remedial 
instruction in a University reading clinic. Unaided recalls were obtained and 
analysed for stories heard and for stories read silently both at entry to and exit 
from the program. The recalls were analysed to determine the nature of 
information recalled and the presence of logical connectives in the recalls. 
Results showed that students who were able to produce recalls that contained a 
high percentage of inferential information appeared to be more amenable to 
clinical remediation. In addition, use of perception connectives, which indicate 
understanding of time and space relationships, was related to gains in reading 
achievement. 


Assessments of the effectiveness of remedial reading programs generally show 
significant short term gains. These results obscure the fact, however, that not all 
children are successful in these programs. To date little attention has been 
devoted to determining significant factors which differentiate those children who 
do succeed from those who do not. Such information would appear to be crucial 
for adapting remedial instruction to meet the needs of individual children. 
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The overall purpose of this study, then, was to investigate determinants of 
success for children receiving remediation at the Reading and Language Center at 
the University of Alberta. Each year approximately ten elementary school 
students attend the Center where they receive diagnosis and remediation for their 
reading disabilities. Over the past two years, three-quarters of these children have 
benefited from the individual tutoring; some have gained as much as the 
equivalent of a two- or three-year reading level after only ten hours of 
remediation. One-quarter of the students, however, fail to benefit from such 
individualized treatment. A preliminary analysis of the data ruled out several 
factors as significant determinants of success; among these were age, grade, sex, 
intellectual functioning, educational level of parents, and number of schools 
attended. It was then hypothesized that the difference might be in how the 
children were reading when they entered the program, and attention was turned 
to an examination of reading processes utilized by a range of remedial students. 


According to Drum and Lantaff (1977), good readers are able to remember the 
gist of what they read in either a free recall situation or when asked to recognize 
isolated components from the text. Memory for prose, they claim, is neither a 
verbatim translation nor a picture image of the input; rather, the gist that readers 
remember is the product of selecting and rearranging the elements within the text 
into a summary of the content of that text. The rearrangement and integration of 
the selected text information is believed to be based on the reader’s prior 
knowledge, the anticipation of what the reader expects to find, and the way in 
which the text is structured as well as the reader’s ability to interrelate items 
within and across sentences and paragraphs. 


Tierney and Bridge (1979), among others, claim that by analysing a passage 
and comparing a subject’s verbal recall of the text to the structure of the passage 
itself, the nature of the reader’s organizing procedures can be assessed. Therefore, 
it was hypothesized that if remedial readers’ recalls of passages read were analysed 
to try to determine what kind of information they selected from the text to 
rearrange and organize into a summary, as well as how they rearranged and 
organized this information, it might give an indication of what “gainers” are better 
able to do than “non-gainers” as they read. 


In order to achieve this end it has been suggested by researchers such as Fagan 
(1978) that when considering the analysis of readers’ recalls, an examination in at 
least two areas be conducted: (i) nature of the information recalled; and (ii) recall 
of logical connectives. The assumption is that the way the child subconsciously 
selects and organizes information as he reads the passage will be portrayed in the 
way he organizes and presents the gist of that passage in an unaided recall 
situation. A study of the kind of information that a child uses in his recall should 
shed light on what information he is selecting from the passage, how he is relating 
that information to prior knowledge in order to understand the passage, and how 
he is structuring the information (or misinformation) into a summary of the 
content of the passage. 

Recall information is categorized by Drum and Lantaff (1977), Furniss (1979) 
and Fagan (1980) as falling into the following general categories: 

1. information which is recalled verbatim from the text (text specific); 

2. information which is inferred (text entailed); 

3. erroneous and extraneous information (text elicited and/or text evoked); and 
4. mazes, false starts, or repetitions (text external). 
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By analysing the pieces or units of information given in a reader’s recall, one can 
estimate how much the reader is relying on trying to memorize exactly what is in 
the text and how much he is attempting to incorporate new incoming information 
into his already existing framework, a procedure which allows a reader to 
reproduce a recall that has a high degree of inferred or constructed information. 
Inferred information, then, may be thought of as requiring a higher order of 
processing or thinking than explicit or verbatim information. 


The analysis of erroneous or extraneous information given by a reader during 
recall provides additional insight into processing activities. Cofer, Chmielewski and 
Brockway (1976) claim that “the knowledge that the reader possesses with which 
the passage he or she reads makes contact...is presumably the source of 
‘inaccuracy’ that occurs during recall.” Misinformation, then, may well be due to 
inadequate or inappropriate background for the passage being read. 


Mazes, which include false starts, repetitions, corrections or voiced pauses (um, 
ah) appear to relate to a speaker’s attempt to structure his output (Fagan, 1978, 
pp. 171-173). Rather than being viewed as errors or inappropriate utterances 
during a recall situation, mazes are now believed to possess various functions, 
some of which include planning of the next utterance, selecting a particular word 
and correcting or changing the wording. 


According to the Fagan study, there also appears to be evidence from several 
studies (c.f. Drum, 1974; Frederiksen, 1975; Marshall, 1976) that information 
recalled from text is interrelated, rather than concatenated. Some of the linguistic 
devices which have been suggested as signalling these interrelationships are: 
referential terms (pronouns, synonyms, etc.); conjunctions (expressing a variety of 
relations); and staging or the positioning of information within a recall. 
Conjunctions convey the logical relationships that occur between informational 
units and are referred to by Fagan (1978, p. 97) as logical connectives. By 
examining the connectives the reader uses, an attempt can be made to observe 
how the reader is relating bits of incoming information to his existing background 
knowledge in order to provide a meaningful whole. Fagan (1980) has identified 
eleven different types of connectives which seem to fall into three groups: 

1. descriptive or “what” connectives which depict relationships between 
equivalent units and the manner or mode of the relationship; 

2. explanatory or “how and why” connectives which express relationships of 
cause and effect, reasons for events, agreements in favor of or against an 
event, contrastive events and conditions or limitations of events; and, 

3. perceptual connectives which emphasize time and spatial dimensions of 
events.’ 


Purpose of the Study 

This study was specifically designed to investigate the relationship between 
reading processes used by clients at entry into a remedial program and their gains 
in silent reading comprehension while in this program. Both the clients’ ability to 
infer information during reading and their ability to use higher order connectives 
were considered to be indicators of processes used during their silent reading of 
narrative material. 

In addition the study investigated the shifts in the use of these processes on 
pre- and posttest measures of reading comprehension for gain groups as compared 
to the group of no-gain clients. 
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Procedures of the Study 

Sample 

Subjects were selected from the Reading and Language Center files for the 
period 1976 to 1980. Only children in elementary and junior high schools (grades 2 
to 9) with complete data on their pretest and posttest recalls were included in the 
sample. Twenty-eight subjects qualified for inclusion in the study. Six subjects 
made no gain or a gain of three months or less in silent reading comprehension 
after ten weeks of remediation. These students constituted group one. Group two 
contained eleven clients who had made a one-year gain. Group three also 
contained eleven clients who had progressed two or three years in their silent 
reading level. The mean reading achievement grade level score at the beginning of 
the remediation program for group one was 4.25, while for the second and third 
groups the mean grade level scores were 2.83 and 3.8 respectively. 


Instrument 


Several passages were read by each student during the administration of the 
Standard Reading Inventory (SRI) at both the diagnostic session and the final 
evaluative session. Two passage recalls for each of the 28 subjects were selected 
for analysis. Both recalls were unaided and were those obtained on passages that 
established the subjects’ silent reading instructional level — one at the pretest or 
diagnostic session and the other at the posttest or final evaluative session. 


At the time of the pretesting, the listening test from the SRI was also 
administered to most of the clients — 21 out of 28. These clients were asked to 
give unaided recalls of the listening passage in the same way that all clients were 
asked to give an unaided recall of the pre- and posttest reading passages. By 
administering the listening test, it was believed that an indication of the child’s 
potential to organize and inter-relate pieces of incoming information could be 
obtained. Listening comprehension is generally considered by reading clinicians to 
provide one indication of reading potential. 


Analysis of the Recalls 


The first analysis conducted on the three recalls of each student was the 
identification of informational units. The procedures followed were those 
developed by Fagan (1978) for analysing children’s oral language. The unit he 
suggested was a syntactic structure which may be of two types: a basic syntactic 
structure or an alternate structure. The basic structure is the simplest 
independent unit which may be used to convey information. For example, “Birds 
fly.” or “Terry gave the dog a bone.” are considered basic units. The alternate 
structure is appended to a basic unit and gives additional information. With the 
addition or substitution of words, alternate units could become basic structures. 
The interrater agreement between the assistant and the Director of the Reading 
and Language Center for dividing recalls into syntactic structures was .86 across 
four ratings when using the Arrington Reliability Formula (Fiefel & Lorge, 1950). 

The second analysis consisted of allocating the informational units into one of 
four categories as adapted by Furniss (1979) from Drum and Lantaff (1977). The 
four categories, text specific, text entailed, text evoked, and text eternal, were 
discussed earlier in this paper. The interrater reliability score for the four main 
categories was .88, again across four ratings. 


For the purposes of this study the first three categories constituted the total 
number of informational units. Text external units (mazes etc.) were considered as 
separate entities since they are basically tactics for mentally organizing 
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information that is about to be conveyed. Since passage recalls at the instructional 
level were based on different passages for most students, it was decided to convert 
the number of units each child gave in each category into proportions of the total 
recall units for that student. Hence, a child who gave five text specific units, ten 
text entailed units, and five text evoked units would have the following scores: 
text specific = .25, text entailed = .50, and text evoked = .25. In addition a ratio 
was established between the number of text external (mazes, etc.) and the total 
number of informational units. Thus if the child in the example repeated words, 
restated sentences, or added “ums” and “ahs” seven times, his ratio of external 
units would be 7:20 (or .35). 


The final analysis consisted of categorizing the logical connectives between and 
within informational units into one of the eleven categories described by Fagan 
(1980, pp. 12-14). The connectives in the categories that made up each of the 
three larger groupings were then added together and again, proportional scores 
estimated such that each student had a proportional score for description 
connectives, for explanation connectives, and for perception connectives. 


Limitations and Statistical Treatment of the Data 


Several limitations in the case base made the use of inferential statistics in this 
study highly questionable. First, the size of the sample was small and may not 
have been representative of the reading disabled population in general. Second, 
different clinicians worked with each client since the Reading and Language 
Center is primarily concerned with training reading clinicians rather than with 
research. In addition, clients varied in age/grade levels as well as in instructional 
level, and hence, were administered different reading passages at different levels 
in the Standard Reading Inventory. This meant that the metric of the test 
instrument used for estimating a client’s reading comprehension at one 
instructional level would be different than the metric of the test instrument used 
for estimating reading comprehension at another instructional level since the 
passages differed in length, difficulty and content. Finally, for 7 out of the 28 
sample cases there was no information on listening; thus the sample was reduced 
insofar as this factor was concerned from 28 to 21 cases. 

Because of the problems noted above, it was decided to limit the analysis to an 
examination of the emerging trends in the data by using means and zero-order 
relationships. It was felt that no single trend could be considered to constitute 
support for the hypothesis that children who entered the program with different 
language processing abilities benefited differentially from remedial instruction. 
Thus, the analytical strategy adopted was to assemble as many independent pieces 
of evidence as possible on the grounds that if the trends in these independent 
results were in the same general direction, then the collective evidence could 
hardly be ignored. 

It is recognized that such a procedure is considered by many to be unorthodox 
in educational research since it is of a high inference variety. Nevertheless, it was 
necessitated by lack of prior information on the problem under investigation. 
Thus, the research was both exploratory and embryonic in nature and was 
designed to initiate inquiry into the problem as well as to stimulate further, more 
carefully controlled studies in the area. 

Findings And Interpretation 
Univariate Analysis 
The first analysis of the results involved computation of group mean 
proportional scores to determine what trends emerged from the data. 
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Listening Comprehension. The results of the listening comprehension tests 
were analysed to provide some indication of the receptive language processes 
which readers possessed and which, therefore, had the potential to be used in the 
reading situation. The results of this analysis, shown in Tables 1 and 2, reveal the 
following trends. 


1. The mean proportion of text specific recall units on the listening test was 
higher for the no gain and middle gain groups (.3870 and .372 respectively) 
than for the high gain group (.281). 

2. The mean proportion of text entailed or inferential units was .556 and .572 
for the middle and high gain groups while for the no gain group it was only 
383. 

3. The no gain group gave more text evoked or erroneous and extraneous units 
(.247) than did the middle (.072) and the high (.147) gain groups. 

4. Little difference existed on the productions of text external information 
units. 

5. The no gain group used more descriptive connectives (.471) than the high 
gain group (.395) but fewer than the middle gain group (.505). 

6. The no gain group used more explanation connectives (.226) than either the 
middle gain (.051) or high gain groups (.238). 

7. The no gain group used fewer (.266) perception connectives than either the 
middle gain (.444) or the high gain (.343) groups. 


Two trends appeared to emerge in the potential receptive language processes 
that the different gain groups brought to the remediation situation. First, the 
students that made gains during the 10-week remediation sessions were able, at 
the outset, to produce a higher proportion of inferential (text entailed) units in 
their recalls than were the students who made no gains. At the same time the no 
gain group gave more erroneous information as is evidenced by the higher 
proportion of text evoked units. 

Second, the students who made gains used a higher proportion of perception 
connectives than did the no gain group. It would appear, then, that students who 
are the most likely to make gains after 10 weeks of remediation instruction are 
those who come to the remediation situation with the ability to perceive time and 
space relationships while listening to language. They are also able to relate what 
they hear to their own background knowledge and are therefore able to reproduce 
their understanding of the passage in inferential units. 

Reading Comprehension. Clients were assessed at both entry into and exit 
from the remedial program. This made it possible: (1) to examine reading 
processes at two points in time; and (2) to examine changes (increases or 
decreases) in reading processes across time. 


The following results were obtained on pretests: 

1. During the pretest reading situation the no gain group gave fewer text 
specific (.260) and text entailed units (.880) than did either the middle gain 
group (.375 and .402 respectively) or the high gain group (.427 and .478). 

2. No gain students gave more text evoked units (erroneous information) than 
did either group of gain students, .360 as compared to .223 (middle) and .095 
(high). 

3. High gain students tended to use fewer text external units (mazes, etc.) than 
did no gain or middle gain students. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF LISTENING, 
PRETEST READING AND POSTTEST READING 
ON RECALL CATEGORIES BY GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


Mean 
Mean Proportion 
Type of Recall Number of Total 
Recall Category Group of Units Units SoD. N 
Listening Text Specific Total Group 5.76 Soe -196 21 
(verbatim No gain 7.60 - 370 218 5 
information) One year gain 6.71 372 e232 7 
Two or more 4.00 +281 -161 9 
years gain 
Text Entailed Total Group Rasy) Sey -210 24 
(inferential No gain 7.60 383 157 = 
information) One year gain OF 7 -556 286 7 
Two or more 10.56 mye 145 9 
years gain 
Text Evoked Total Group 7AM 146 -134 21 
(erroneous No gain 4.80 . 247 -178 5 
information) One year gain a29 072 063 7 
Two or more 2.67 -147 -123 9 
years gain 
Text External Total Group 4.00 - 220 ~L86 Pat 
(mazes, etc.) No gain 4.60 227 130 S] 
One year gain 3.14 moley 152 7 
Two or more Bass -218 ~247 9 
years gain 
Pretest Text Specific Total Group 7.04 - 371 - 243 28 
Reading (verbatim No Gain 4.67 260 . 250 6 
information) One year gain 5.64 375 ~ 220 de 
Two or more a i} 427 -262 iit 
years gain 
Text Entailed Total Group 8.39 427 aeus 28 
(inferential No gain 8.50 380 bl 6 
information) One year gain 4.82 402 - 220 “ph 
Two or more eo 478 eis rbE 
years gain 
Text Evoked Total Group 3.54 202 -184 28 
(erroneous No gain 6.33 360 155 6 
information) One year gain BAS 225) 208 ad 
Two or more 2.09 095 - 089 ay 
years gain 
Text External Total Group 4.96 310 3395 26 
(mazes, etc.) No gain 6.50 ~O08 399 6 
One year gain ee fe] 374 524 LL 
Two or more 5936 RS | 27 nn 
years gain 
Posttest Text Specific Total Group 5.100 281 -146 28 
Reading (verbatim No gain Sel) 296 159 6 
information) One year gain eA 322 -149 1l 
Two or more 4.64 233 ag lcs HE 
years gain 
Text Entailed Total Group 10.93 545 197 28 
(inferential No gain ide 7, 552 191 6 
information) One year gain 7.18 «441 . 166 11 
Two or more 14.00 647 - 188 okt 
years gain 
Text Evoked Total Group 2.96 175 .154 28 
(erroneous No gain 2533) 162 UE 6 
information) One year gain Sheu se) 238 165 11 
Two or more 2.82 20) 25 ola 


years gain 
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TABLE 


2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF LISTENING, 
PRETEST READING AND POSTTEST READING 
ON CONNECTIVES BY GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


ee — ————————————————————00—0909a SS 


Mean 
Mean Number Proportion 
Type of Connective of of Total 
Connective Category Group Connectives Connectives Stq.lDJe N 
oe ee ee I ee a SS 
Listening Descriptive Total Group Wf} oe) = 62: 20 
No gain 7.00 =u . 106 5 
One year gain iho HAIL 5205 188 6 
‘Two or more years Bes (7 2395 . 169 9 
gain 
Explanation Total Group 3.04 ~ L389 lS) 20 
No gain 4.00 . 266 VAT 5 
One year gain iO0 “Obi 058 6 
Two or more years uve, S38) 238 SiG 9 
gain 
Perception Total Group By 2053 3226 20 
No gain 4.40 203 29 5) 
One year gain 7:29 444 199 6 
Two or more years 3189 OAS ed 9 
gain 
Pretest Descriptive Total Group 7.04 428 22S) 28 
Reading No gein DJots)s) 62 250 6 
One vear gain Dyno 3S 273 dt 
Two or more years ra Sl 5A53 SWS) 11 
gain 
Explanation Total Grouf 4.04 .240 5 SK 28 
No gain 4.83 A225 5 IY) 6 
One year gain Be WY ee 72) Li 
Two or more years 4,55 6228) m2 1 
gain 
Perception Total Group 3.86 eee ~203 28 
No gain 2583 qi, 182 6 
One year gain 3.09 256 5 BS di 
Two or more years Sek 2207 098 11 
gain 
Posttest Descriptive Total Group otal -470 -207 28 
Reading No gain 6.33 - 463 soil 6 
One year gain (0 SUL - 440 Sahib) stall 
Two or more years OR 303 anle7 7 tal 
gain 
Exp lanation Total Group 4.36 209 ANS} 28 
No gain 5.50 3/6 Soa, 6 
One year gain By 2 wos 122 mt 
Two or more years eyez SOS Bile 11 
gain 
Perception Total Group 3.96 . 269 PST 28 
No gain 4.00 ro20 Sb 6 
One year gain 4.64 SH, ral) ah 
Two or more years Bp 0) - 196 . 108 ial 
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4. While the middle and high groups used more descriptive connectives (.429 
and .453) than the no gain group (.382), the differences were not large. 

5. Similarly, although the no gain group used more explanation connectives 
(.295) than the middle and high gain groups (.221 and .229) the differences 
were not great. 

6. The greatest differences occurred in the use of perception connectives. The 
no gain group used fewer (.157) than either the middle gain (.258) or the high 
gain groups (.297). 


When compared with listening comprehension, similar trends emerge. Students 
who were more amenable to clinical remediation were able to relate what they 
read to their background knowledge and thereby produce recalls that contained a 
high percentage (40 to 50%) of inferential information. Similarly, the ability to 
observe and use perception connectives during reading appeared to be of prime 
importance in predicting the likelihood of success during intensive individualized 
instruction. 


An analysis of posttest results indicated the following: 

1. The amount of text specific information given at posttest time decreased 
considerably from pretest time for the high gain group (from .472 to .233), 
less so for the middle gain group (from .375 to .322), but increased for the no 
gain group (.260 to .296). 

2. The proportion of text entailed (inferential) units increased for all groups 
from pretest to posttest time, but the more substantial gains were for the no 
gain group (from .380 to .552) and the high gain group (.478 to .647). The 
high group, however, still gave considerably more inferential information at 
posttest time. 

3. Concurrent with the increase in text entailed information for the no gain 
group was the decrease in the use of erroneous information (text evoked). 

4. No great changes in the amount of text external information used was in 
evidence except, perhaps, by the middle gain group (from .374 to .246). 

5. At posttest time all groups increased their use of descriptive connectives. The 
largest users were still the high gain group but the no gain subjects increased 
their use of these connectives the most (from .382 to .468). 

6. Similarly, all groups increased their use of explanation connectives but only 
the no gain group made a substantial gain (from .295 to .378). 

7. The no gain and middle groups increased their use of perception connectives 
at posttest time but the high gain group showed a decrease. 


The trend of the importance of the students’ ability to use inferential units of 
information during recall continued at posttest reading time. Conversely, an 
increase in verbatim recall in text information did not appear to be related to 
improvement in reading comprehension. In fact, the reverse was true. Those 
students who increased the use of verbatim information during the remedial 
sessions did not make gains in reading achievement, while those students who 
substantially decreased the use of verbatim information made the greatest gains. 
This may reflect greater attention to literal comprehension for the no gain group 
and a greater emphasis on inferential comprehension with those who did make 
gains. The posttest data were unclear in regard to use of perception connectives. 
Whereas this had been a good predictor of success at entry into the program, high 
gain subjects did not maintain their superiority in the use of these connectives. 
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Bivariate Relationships 


Several of the findings based on the univariate statistics in Tables 1 and 2 
were confirmed by the correlation analyses. For example, in Table 3, it is shown 
that the greater the use of inferential information in listening recalls, the greater 
the probability of group 3 (high gain) membership. Similarly, the greater the use 
of inferential information at the posttest level, the more likely it is that the 
student was from the high gain group. According to Table 3, the more erroneous 
(Text Evoked) information given by students at the pretest level, the more likely 
they were to be in the no gain group. 


TABLE 3 


ZERO-ORDER RELATIONSHIPS FOR RECALL 
CATEGORIES BY GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


Variables X] Xo X3 Xy Xs Xe X7 Xg X9 Xo X11 X12 X}3 
X; LSPEC 1.000 

Xp LENT -.783* 1.000 

X3  LEVOG <=.231 =.425* 1.000 

X, LEXT =. 314% - 185 -168 1.000 

Xs PRSPEG) 32269) (=e271) -094 -370* 1.000 

Kgs PRENT) | 6.508%) 556% F138 -457* -.681* 1.000 

X7 PREVOC .338* =.347%* 1051 5.0970 =.5339*5 = .257* ©1000 

Xg PREXT =.212 ~129 -107 220) 080i = 007 -113 1.000 

Xg POSPEC 422% SV 342e) =. 078 = 165 = O56 L938 -296% -,.281* 1.000 

X19 POENT -.449* .400% - 028 -184 -.095 309% = 2232 =. 126-- = .628% 1000 

Ky] POREVOG) "2196 9 2242 -094 -=.070 i pe 208 -007 “421% =.149 =.674* 1.000 

Xjo POEXT -=.199 -147 060 f= 75 W439) 9=- 192 (O33 202450) = -027 -014 —=.000) 1.000 

X13 GROUP -.205 s330*) = 2268 | = 1016 - 254% SOR no AA Re) — 63 eee 205 ~262*% =—.164  =.082 1.000 


* Significant at the p < .10 level. 


Variable Identification: X,=listening specific recall; Xj=listening entailed recall; X3=listening evoked 
recall; X,=listening external recall; Xs=pretest specific recall; Xg=pretest entailed recall; X7=pretest 
evoked recall; Xg=pretest external recall; Xg=posttest specific recall; X,9=posttest entailed recall; 

X, 1=posttest evoked recall; X,,=posttest external recall; X;3=group membership. 


In terms of the relationships between connectives and gain scores, the most 
interesting finding was the importance of the use of perception connectives at the 
pretest reading level. It would appear that those students with the lowest 
competency in the understanding of time and space relationships were the least 
likely to achieve significant gains in reading comprehension due to intensive 
remediation. 


Summary And Implications 


Although no definitive conclusions can be drawn from this study because of 
limitations in the sample and in -the test instruments, collectively the results 
support the thesis that the ability of problem readers to profit from remedial 
reading instruction involves integration of text information with background 
knowledge when both listening to and reading narrative material. This would seem 
to indicate that students who have been unable to profit from remedial instruction 
at the Reading and Language Center have generalized comprehension problems, 
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involving both reading and listening, rather than problems with specific reading 
processes per se. On the basis of these results it would appear that a broader, 
more integrated program involving both listening and reading comprehension is 
desirable for at least one subgroup of problem readers. 


TABLE 4 


ZERO-ORDER RELATIONSHIPS FOR CONNECTIVES 
BY GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


Variables Xy Xo X3 Xy X5 Xe X7 Xg Xg Xi0 
X;  LDESCR 1.000 
Xa  LEXPL - 020 1.000 
X3 LPERCEP =-708% ~—.692% 1.000 
X, PRDESCR -.174 -.154 - 186 1.000 
Xs PREXPL - 288 - 234 —.364* -076 1.000 
Xg PRPERCEP 477% —, 1123 ~442% =.359*% -.254* 1.000 
X7 PODESCR - 240 - 136 —.284 LO! —.056 =.413* 1.000 
Xg POEXPL sa eal -253 -.038 -.100 -097 -179 =. /83* 1.000 
Xg POPERCEP -.182 anelsy/ - 256 =. 159 =. 254% -368*% -.572% 0% e000 
X19 GROUP 250) - 026 - 100 «121 =o thet) » 253% - 086 -.098 —.287* 1.000 


* Significant at the p<.10 level. 


Variable Identification: X,=listening description connectives; X9=listening explanation connectives; 
X3=listening perception connectives: X,=pretest description connectives; Xs=pretest explanation 
connectives; Xg¢=pretest perception connectives; X7=posttest description connectives; Xg=posttest 
explanation connectives; Xg= posttest perception connectives; X,9=group membership. 


The results of this study also support a stronger emphasis on inferential as 
opposed to factual comprehension with problem readers. Verbatim recall of 


information in stories heard or read was less related to improvement in silent 
reading achievement than was ability to relate background knowledge to text 
information. Results generally confirmed, as Tierney, Bridge and Cera (1979) have 
noted, that reading is both an abstractive and constructive process. However, 
although this was true for both high and no gain groups, a major differentiating 
factor involved the ability of high gain subjects to construct meaning which was 
consistent with the text information. Hence, more inferential information 
appeared in the recalls of high gain subjects than in those of the no gainers who 
generally produced more erroneous information. It should be noted that there was 
some shift away from erroneous inferential information in the recalls of the no 
gain group, suggesting that long term instruction focussed on inferential 
comprehension may have resulted in this group making achievement gains as well. 

The role of connectives as a determinant of success in the remedial program 
examined in this study was less clear-cut. Ability to perceive time and space 
relationships at entry into the program appeared to be related to children’s ability 
to profit from the instruction provided. However, posttest results did not indicate 
that heavy use of perception connectives was maintained by the high gain group. 
Again it appeared that the no gain group showed improvement in this area but 
that this was not yet reflected in gains in reading achievement. Until the 
relationship of connectives to achievement is clarified, however, special attention 
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to time and space relationships would appear to be merited in remedial programs 
for all problem readers. 

Because of the descriptive nature of this study it has generated more 
hypotheses than conclusions. Studies are needed to ascertain whether or not the 
determinants of success identified in this study have predictive validity with a 
larger, more representative sample of problem readers and with informational as 
well as narrative materials. Research is also needed to assess the appropriateness 
of the program implications drawn from the results. What the study clearly 
supports, however, is the need for attention to be directed toward process 
differences (differences in how readers interact with print) in both research and 
practical work with problem readers. This study has identified only two of many 
potential process differences between subgroups of problem readers. The ultimate 
goal of continued work in this area is greater differentiation of instruction so that 
all problem readers will profit from remedial instruction. 


Notes 


1. Readers interested in a more detailed description of the procedures for identifying informational units, for 
categorization of the units, and for identification and categorization of logical connectives can obtain this information 
from Dr. W. T. Fagan, Department of Elementary Education, University of Alberta. 
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School Subjects Attitude Scales 


The purpose of the project was to develop and validate a semantic differential 
type instrument for measuring students’ attitudes toward school subjects. At 
the completion of five developmental stages, the instrument comprised 24 
bipolar word pairs with three factors or dimensions: evaluation, usefulness, and 
difficulty. Test-retest reliabilities on the various dimensions for various subjects 
and grade levels ranged from .61 to .86. Validity studies at the Grades 5 and 8 
levels showed that scores on the three dimensions were predictably related to 
teachers’ opinions, students’ categorizations of school subjects, type of school, 
cultural differences, and sex differences. 


Recent changes in school curricula have included emphasis on goals which 
involve the affective domain. The implementation of such goals, and of the 
teaching methods designed to promote them, could be furthered by instruments 
for measuring students’ attitudes toward school subjects. Such considerations 
sparked the Alberta Minister’s Advisory Committee on Student Achievement to 
recommend that an instrument be developed for this purpose. This article is based 
on the detailed report of its development (Nyberg & Clarke, 1979). 

Ideally, the instrument should include an optimal admixture of desirable, but 
to some extent, conflicting features. It should be: (a) readily understood by 
teachers and students (that is, have face validity), yet not subject to faking; (b) 
valid and reliable, yet short enough so that several school subjects could be rated 
in a normal classroom period; (c) if possible, suitable for all school subjects at 
widely different grade levels; and (d) handscorable. 

It seemed likely that an optimum blend of these desired qualities could be 
obtained by using the semantic differential technique. This inclination was 


In 1966, Dr. Nyberg left a position in testing and research with the Alberta Department of Education to join the staff of the 
Department of Educational Psychology at the University of Alberta. His field work, many studies, and publications have been 
largely in the area of measurement. 

Dr. Clarke still teaches and works in the Department of Educational Psychology following his retirement in 1977. ‘The two men 
have recently collaborated in a number of large scale studies. 
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strongly supported by the need, initially, for structuring the attitude domain with 
respect to school subjects. No set of preconceived notions about this structure was 
required. Rather, the study would seek to delineate one through an analysis of the 
data. 

The article by Maguire (1973) served as a guide for the rationale and 
methodology of this study. In the description of procedures used in this study, it 
will be seen that care was taken in selecting the scales; a variety of concepts 
(school subjects) was used, but no students were given an overwhelming task of 
differentiation; subjects of varying backgrounds were chosen, but no definition of 
a population for sampling purposes was attempted at this point; a “stringing out” 
procedure (Maguire, 1973, p. 301-2) was used for converting the data into a 
matrix; and a factor analysis method with varimax rotations was employed. 


Procedures Used 


Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957) originated the semantic differential 
technique to study the meaning of concepts. Factor analyses of the correlations 
among responses usually yield three dimensions: evaluation (associated with 
bipolar adjective pairs such as pleasant-unpleasant), potency (associated with 
pairs such as strong-weak), and activity (associated with pairs such as fast-slow). 
It was anticipated that school-aged children and youths, rating school subjects in 
the affective area, might also produce results with these or similar factors. 


The semantic differential technique has been widely used and has been applied 
beyond the study of concepts. For the present study, it was decided that a 
five-point scale would be suitable for children and youth, and that the ratings 
requested should be “very much, a bit, neither, a bit, very much.“ The scoring 
adopted was +2, +1, 0, -1, -2 respectively, with high positive scores signifying a 
positive attitude. The bipolar pairs of words used should be applicable to school 
subjects. 


The general procedure involved stages of instrument development and 
modification followed by field trials, with each stage building on the results of the 
preceding one. Five stages eventuated. 


Stage 1 


This stage commenced with a search of the literature for bipolar pairs of 
words, usually adjectives, which might be applied to school subjects. 
Approximately 100 pairs were found; these were reduced to 53 by eliminating 
pairs such as warm-cool which did not appear to apply to school subjects. These 
53 were then administered on a one-to-one basis to a few students, who were 
encouraged to talk out loud as they attempted to rate a school subject using either 
pair. This procedure eliminated seven pairs which were either not deemed at all 
applicable to school subjects or were not comprehended by the students. The 
remaining 46 pairs were arbitrarily assigned to two instruments of 23 pairs each. 


Stage 2 
At this stage there were two major purposes: to reduce the number of bipolar 
pairs of words, and to ascertain what factors were present in the students’ 
responses. Maximum variability of response would further both purposes. Each 
instrument was administered to 441 Grade 5 students in 12 classes from 8 schools, 
and 307 Grade 8 students in 12 classes from 5 schools. Three teachers were chosen 
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and especially engaged for the task of administering the instruments. Each 
classroom group rated two subjects chosen by the administrator from the standard 
list (English language, English literature, reading, social studies, science, 
mathematics, health) or from a longer list of optional subjects such as art, music, 
and industrial arts. In any given school, only a few options were offered. 

Kach of the ratings, regardless of grade level and subject rated, was treated as 
input data for a factor analysis. Three factors emerged after rotation to a varimax 
solution. The first, labelled evaluation, was the strongest, with eleven pairs in the 
following descending order of loading: bright-dull, exciting-tiresome, lively-listless, 
like-dislike, pleasant-unpleasant, (nice-awful & dead-alive, tied), (happy-sad, 
alert-dull & boring-interesting, tied), still-active. The next, labelled usefulness 
included the following seven pairs: important-unimportant, valuable-worthless, 
necessary-unnecessary, useful-useless, meaningful-meaningless, smart-stupid, 
bad-good. The third, labelled difficulty, included six: easy-hard, hard-soft, 
clear-confusing, light-heavy, familiar-strange, certain-uncertain. 


The three factors named above accounted for 57 percent of the variance on 
each of the two instruments, and were used in the next stage. 


Stage 3 


The purposes at this stage were two-fold: to ascertain whether the factors 
tentatively identified in the preceding stage were stable, and to explore the 
possibility of using a shorter instrument consisting of only twelve bipolar pairs of 
words. 


The instrument which resulted from Stage 2 was administered by two of the 
three teachers who administered the first scale. There were 437 students in 12 
Grade 5 classrooms from 9 schools and 307 students from 12 Grade 8 classrooms 
in 6 schools, each of whom rated social studies and one other subject chosen by 
the administrator. The set of schools and classrooms involved in this stage 
overlapped but were not identical with the set involved in Stage 2. 


In all, 1474 ratings were useable. The three factors identified in Stage 2 
remained. Based on the experience so far, minor revisions in the instructions to 
students were made. For each factor, the order of the bipolar pairs was altered to 
ensure that the positive end appeared at the right and left of the five-point scale 
an equal number of times. For each factor, the four word pairs with the highest 
loading were considered for the 12-pair short form. However, it was decided that 
the 24-pair longer form should be used for the next stage. 


Stage 4 


The results so far being sufficiently promising, it was decided to explore 
reliability and validity. For this purpose, one of the authors (Clarke) administered 
all of the instruments. Schools with certain known characteristics were carefully 
chosen. One school, in a large system, was an academic school. Parents who 
desired a distinctly academic emphasis could bring their children from all parts of 
a large city to this school. Another two schools were chosen because approximately 
one-third of the students were from a different cultural background. The 
remaining schools were chosen because proximity would facilitate repeated 
measures. 

In each instance, teachers were asked to identify approximately one-quarter of 
the students who had the most positive attitudes toward social studies, and 
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approximately one-quarter with the least positive attitudes. About one-third of the 
students were asked to identify and rate the subject liked most, then the one liked 
least. Others were similarly asked to identify and rate the most useful and the 
least useful, while others were asked to do the same for the most difficult and 
least difficult. Where available, achievement and intelligence test scores were 
collected. 

In two of the schools, one month later, the same students again rated the 
subjects which were originally rated. : 

Stage 4 involved 206 Grade 5 students in 9 classrooms from 3 schools, and 351 
Grade 8 students in 15 classrooms from 3 schools. None of these schools had been 
previously involved in Stages 2 and 3. 

Reliabilities were calculated for each of the factors: evaluation, usefulness, and 
difficulty, using results from all subjects rated. In the evaluation factor, coefficient 
alpha at the Grade 5 level based on 823 useable ratings was .956 for the long form 
(24 bipolar pairs) and .914 for the 12-pair shorter form; for usefulness the 
corresponding figures were .910 and .894, and for difficulty, .823 and .801. The 
corresponding figures for the Grade 8 level based on 1397 useable returns were: for 
evaluation, .961 and .909; for usefulness, .914 and .905; and for difficulty, .831 
and .814. As expected, the shorter form was less reliable. 


Test-retest reliabilities were calculated for those students who rated a subject 
twice at one sitting because it was assigned by the administrator and subsequently 
was chosen by the student as most-liked/least-liked (or most-useful/least-useful, or 
most difficult/least difficult). The number of students involved was low in many 
instances. The clearest results were for science at the Grade 8 level, where 107 
students provided a test-retest reliability on the short form of .88 for evaluation, 
.90 for usefulness, and .80 for difficulty. 


Test-retest reliabilities after one month were considerably lower than the 
figures illustrated above, ranging from a low of .37 on difficulty for 89 Grade 5 
students rating the subject science (12-pair short form) to a high of .68 on 
evaluation for 119 Grade 8 students rating the subject science (24-pair long form, 
also 12-pair short form). Fluctuations of attitudes were suspected. 


Because the scale was further revised, and results of further calculations of 
reliability are shown later, additional detail is not provided here. 


Although the short form was only marginally less reliable than the long form, 
it was noted that the long form took only ten or twelve minutes to administer and 
about half of this time was devoted to handing out forms and to giving 
instructions. It was therefore decided to abandon the development of a short form. 


The validity of the scales was assessed by obtaining evidence from five areas as 
described below. 


Expert opinion was obtained by asking the teacher to identify about 
one-quarter of the students in a classroom who had the most positive, and another 
one-quarter who had the least positive attitudes toward social studies. At the 
Grade 5 level, 52 students identified as having a positive attitude had the 
following mean scores: evaluation, 2.73; usefulness, 4.67; and difficulty, 1.06. The 
corresponding scores for the 47 identified as having least positive attitudes were 
-0.06, 1.17, and -0.81. The differences between the means were all in the expected 
direction. The differences for evaluation and usefulness were significant at the 
p<.01 level, and for difficulty at the at the p<.05 level. For corresponding groups 
(86 and 76) of Grade 8 students, the differences between the corresponding means 
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were also all in the expected direction and, as before, the first two were significant 
at the p<.01 level and the last one at the p<.05 level. 


Student ratings agreed with teacher opinion. 


Student preferences provided a second basis for comparing mean scores on 
each factor. In about one-third of the classrooms, each student was asked to select 
the most liked subject and to rate it, then to select and rate the least liked 
subject. In other classrooms a similar rating was made of subjects deemed most 
useful and least useful, and most difficult and least difficult. The wide range of 
choices available made the numbers very small, so Grade 5 and 8 results were 
combined regardless of school subject. The mean score on the evaluation 
dimension for 250 Grade 5 and 8 students who selected various school subjects as 
most liked was 6.44, on usefulness, 5.35, and on difficulty 3.24. The corresponding 
scores made by the same students on school subjects selected as least liked were 
-4.89, -0.17, and -2.65. The largest difference was for the evaluation dimension. 
Each of the differences was significant at the p<.01 level. Similar results were 
found for the usefulness dimension, where the largest difference between mean 
scores was for that dimension, and each of the differences was significant at the 
p<.01 level. Similar results were found for the difficulty dimension. 


It was clear that students’ choices, or statements about subjects, coincided with 
their ratings of the subjects. 


Analysis by type of school provided mean scores from an “academic” school. 
This school had only one Grade 5 class, composed almost wholly of children from 
the neighborhood who were not necessarily “academic.” However, the three Grade 
8 classes were, to a large extent, composed of students conveyed by their parents 
in order to attend this particular school. Comparing mean scores of students 
attending this school with those attending the remaining schools would provide a 
basis for validation. The comparison involved different schools with a small 
number of teachers who might conceivably use widely different methods of 
teaching. However, the Grade 8 students in the “academic” school were a select 
group. Statistics for the Grade 5 group were not computed because of a problem 
in administration that resulted in a very few students completing science or social 
studies ratings. Results for the Grade 8 classes are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF MEAN RATINGS OF GRADE 8 STUDENTS 
IN AN ACADEMIC SCHOOL WITH THOSE IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


Academic Other Dif ference 

Students Students Between Level of 
School a ee ARE TNL ER PET ES | Means Sig. of 
Subject Dimension N XxX] S N X» S (X{-X>) Dinie 
Science Evaluation 61 -.33 boy! 284 -67 4.84 -1.00 - 
Science Usefulness 61 s502 Lips ao) Lone es Lil ae oe - .09 - 
Science Difficulty 61 -1.22 3.93 284 -1.46 3.86 2H ~ 
Social (St. Evaluation 62 2.76 Sa? Fl 285 $258 Soe 20e3 <e5,'Ouk 
Social St. Usefulness 62 Me 7s a OZ BAY Slee ilay Ceca bile 1.30 cg Oi 
Social St. Difficulty 62 DoW PRA TRS 285; =s57 33.57 .89 < .05 
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It is quite clear from the figures in Table 1 that the selected academic 
students rated science about the same as unselected students, but that for social 
studies the academic students recorded more positive attitudes in all three 
dimensions. These results were difficult to interpret because of confounding 
variables, such as the fact that the science students were exposed to a different, 
more rigorous science curriculum. In any case, it was not felt that the results cast 
any real doubt on the validity of the instrument. 


Cultural differences were used as another criterion for studying validity. 
Students of a distinct subculture were regarded by teachers and administrators as 
having attitudes toward school subjects which were less favourable than those of 
students from the main culture. The comparative scores of these groups are 
presented for the rating of social studies and science in Table 2. 

It was observed that at the Grade 5 level only one of the differences between 
means (usefulness) was significant. All of the differences, except one, were in the 
hypothesized direction. At the grade 8 level, all of the differences were in the 
expected direction, and all but one of the six differences were significant at the 
p<.01 level. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF MEAN RATINGS BY SUBCULTURE STUDENTS 
AND MAIN CULTURE STUDENTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE 


SSeS :797:30n N66=0a0R0OSOOooeoooOooooo®>=>~=$<=>=>$>=$>$~$~= 00S eee 


Level of 
___ Subculture Main Culture Difference Sig. of 
Dimension Ny Xy $] No Xo So Xi- X> Difi. 
Soc. St. Gr.5 
Evaluation 43 -66 4.79 164 oS Zee 29 =Ir06 = 
Usefulness G3 26238 4a eos Selo) 9 tos} Aalst) = 
Difficulty G3 a SO 2 G4 SOE SG 78 =_ 2 = 
DedmGrem 
Evaluation 40 els Bes SY, 12 4S = O9 = 
Usefulness 40 o8hh Heo HO) ALE) SOS aS = 4 5(0)5) < .05 
Difficulty AOR eels 5 Olesen o SUE 7 anf) = 
SOCemOte Gr nS 
Evaluation TS si Sek BHO. ILE PATE | Sie 7S} =2)166 <i) 
Usefulness Us) f+ LATE 2 7H0; 4.06 3.89 =2 01 SSO 
Difficulty US SP Hay Saisie 270) SS Gales” SIS ANG =) 43 = 
SCdnrGisms 
Evaluation 700 =L.49) 476°) 2605 VL) 44. =2 162 < .01 
Usefulness 76 Bie) Use r/ay  PXoys\ Slavfay (hes io} -3.00 <3) 00 
Difficulty Wey RoE Sofi) XS) bl Sate Sao < .0L 
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These results were considered to be in reasonable agreement with expectations. 
It was thought likely that, as the subculture students progressed through school, 
social studies in particular, and science would be perceived as having diminishing 
relevance to the subculture, and that this perception would be reflected in their 
responses on the instrument. The fact that the results bore out this hypothesis 
was taken as evidence of validity of the instrument. 


Sex differences were examined as another criterion for validity. Of the two 
subjects compared, social studies and science, teacher and administrator opinion 
was that girls, expecially older girls, would have less favourable attitudes toward 
science than would boys. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF RATINGS OF MALES AND FEMALES FOR SCIENCE 


Evaluation Usefulness Difficulty 

Group Grade N Mean SD Mean $.D. Mean Sele 

Males 5 97 1.49 5.10 2.49 4.81 91 3.98 
Females > 105 aes) Bioeawl 2.60 4.57 - 80 4.59 
Significance of Difference Niort Neos Neos News Neos Nese 
Males 8 187 Waa 4.23 4.04 3.86 lial’ Sole) 
Females 8 158 =pisi// 5.16 M7) oD alls =1.87 4.04 
Significance of Difference jai SAUL gaat LORE pees BE py Sgtonl N.S. N.S. 


Table 3 sets forth the results for science. It can be observed that at the Grade 
5 level the differences in mean scores for evaluation, usefulness, and difficulty 
were relatively small, not statistically significant, and not consistently in any 
direction. However, at the Grade 8 level, two of the three comparisons (for 
evaluation and for usefulness) demonstrated differences of mean scores in the 
direction of less favourable attitudes by girls, of a magnitude which was 
statistically significant at the p<.01 level. 

The results for social studies, not presented here, revealed for each dimension 
at each grade level that differences in mean scores were not statistically significant 
at the p<.05 level. 

The sex differences found were not great in the lower grades. For older 
students some differences were found; these were in the expected direction. 

It was possible to obtain an estimate of achievement from the final marks for 
Grade 4 and Grade 7 as awarded in the preceding June. The attitude measures 
were taken in the following autumn, starting in September. For one school, results 
of a Lorge Thorndike intelligence test (raw scores) were available for Grade 8 
students. The correlations between achievement or mental ability and attitude 
toward school subjects are presented in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 


ATTITUDE-ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTITUDE-INTELLIGENCE 


Science °* Science Achievement Intelligence 
Attitude Factor Males Females Totals “Males Females Total 
N= 239 266 SyLil 70 60 132 
Evaluation 0.010 -050 -.001 ehOD = 977, =ol)ey2 
Usefulness x pdlhy/ - 161% ol16*%* = eae JLAUS) = 013 
Difficulty -.045 2s -048 - «049 -.003 =.029 
id jo) 5S 5 10)5) 
ze p < .01 


Of 18 possible comparisons three were statistically significant, two at the 0.05 
level and one at the 0.01 level. It was concluded that for these students, attitudes 
toward school subjects were relatively independent of either achievement or 
intelligence. 


Finally, a factor analysis involving the Stage 4 data was carried out. All of the 
data were combined; that is, ratings of all school subjects investigated for both 
Grades 5 and 8 served as the basis for a single factor analysis. After rotation to 
the varimax criterion the three factors that resulted were found to be identical to 
those found in the earlier stages. 


Stage 5 


During the administration of the measure in Stage 4, Clarke had observed that 
some students did not know the meanings of some words, usually one of a pair. 
He had explained the meanings at the time. It was decided that for such words, a 
simplified and brief definition would be provided. Although the factors previously 
found had remained intact, the test-retest reliability was not as high as would be 
desirable, particularly that based on a one-month time lapse. School examinations 
and report cards had been scheduled during the interval; teachers and 
administrators expected this might affect students’ attitudes toward school 
subjects. It was decided that further reliability studies should be tried. In this 
connection, it was decided to lengthen the usefulness and difficulty scales so that 
each would consist of eight bipolar pairs, and to reduce the evaluation scale, which 
had the highest reliability, to eight. These procedures would maintain the length 
of the instrument at the desired 24 bipolar pairs. It was also deemed desirable to 
try out the scale at the high school (Grade 11) level. 

The first task was to revise the scale. Three bipolar pairs of words with the 
lowest factor loadings were eliminated from the evaluation scale. These were 
still-active, sad-happy, and alert-dull. Two bipolar pairs of words were added to 
the usefulness scale (impractical-practical, and harmful-advantageous) while one 
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(smart-stupid) was dropped because of adverse teacher reaction and because it 
loaded about equally on both the evaluation and usefulness scale. Two bipolar 
pairs were added to the _ difficulty scale: complicated-simple, and 
undemanding-rigorous. 


Based on the experience in administering the scale during Stage 4, the 
instructions to students were revised, particularly by adding additional examples 
of the rating procedure used. For the five-point rating scale (very much, a bit, 
neither, a bit, very much) the revised instructions pointed out that the rating 
“neither” could be used if the student felt that the bipolar pair of words did not 
apply to the subject being rated, or if it did apply but the rating was midway 
along the scale. 


TABLE 5 


RELIABILITY ESTIMATES BASED ON FOUR TESTING OCCASIONS: 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS MATHEMATICS 


Occasion 
Factor 2 3 4 
Evaluation 1 76 - 80 We! 
2 - 83 84 
3 - 88 
Usefulness ik 63 82 65 
2 - 67 Ahh 
3 5 is) 
Difficulty it ates) -86 ao) 
2. 75 85 
5 .80 


Occasion code: 


day 1, lst test 

day 1, 2nd test (30 min. after lst test) 
day 2, lst test (1 week after day 1) 

day 2, 2nd test (30 min. after lst test) 


i 
2 
3 
4 


correlations between occasions 1 and 2, and 
3 and 4 are estimates of reliability that 
are not subject to trait unreliability. 

The correlation between occasion 1 and 3 
appears alone in Table 3. 
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The revised instrument was again administered by Clarke in seven schools. In 
four of the schools, one week later the measure was again administered to the 
same students for the same subjects. At the Grade 11 level, in one large school, 
the school subjects rated were Mathematics, Social Studies, Science, Language, 
Literature, Physical Education, then Mathematics again, all at one sitting. This 
was possible because of the traditionally longer class period in the high school. In 
this school, one week later, the same students again rated the same subjects. 


The test-retest reliability, based on a 30-minute and on a one-week time lapse 
for 191 Grade 11 students rating the school subject mathematics is shown in Table 
5 

Thus, for the school subject mathematics, the test-retest reliability for the 
evaluation factor with a 30-minute time lapse was 0.76 and 0.88. There were four 
possible estimates of the test-retest reliability after a one-week time lapse: day 1 
first test vs. day 2 first test, day 1 first test vs. day 2 second test, day 1 second 
test vs. day 2 first test, and day 1 second test vs. day 2 second test. These were 
found to be 0.80, 0.73, 0.83, and 0.84 respectively. With a 30-minute interval, the 
estimate of reliability should not be subject to trait unreliability. 


TABLE 6 


TEST-RETEST RELIABILITY BASED ON A ONE-WEEK TIME LAPSE 


Reliability 

Gra 5 Gr. 8 Gree 

Subject Scale (N = 85) (N = 292) (N = 191) 
Social Studies Evaluation 64 ND 2 YE 
Usefulness -63 -67 -67 
Difficulty aol .76 5 TAL 
Science Evaluation ove} a (he 3 US; 
Usefulness ae) .70 ol 2 
Difficulty alls -70 3 TKS} 
Phys. Ed. Evaluation -67 76 Sea 
Usefulness -78 - 68 ales 
Difficulty 5 Ths} 6 7AG me 
Mathematics Evaluation oe) . 80 - 80 
Usefulness Ste) 58) 82 
Difficulty ho 81 86 
English Lang. Evaluation Oo 
Usefulness ofl 
Difficulty mS 
English Lit. Evaluation 5 fo) 
Usefulness Shes 
Difficulty 0) 
All Subjects Evaluation aie a) 84 
Usefulness - 82 ea ih7h 84 
Difficulty 3 H9) aE 82 


ar ee eee eee 
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Test-retest reliabilities based on a one-week time for Grades 5, 8 and 11 for a 


number of school subjects are shown in Table 6. It will be noted that in general, 
these reliabilities range from 0.65 to 0.85 for the various subjects and dimensions. 
In general, the reliabilities are highest for Grade 11 students and lowest for Grade 
5 students. The persisting vocabulary difficulty may account in part for this 
finding. 


Each scale had been altered somewhat so another factor analysis was 


performed to determine whether the original factors remained intact. Table 7 
shows the results. 


VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS BY GRADE 


nice-awful 
boring-interesting 
unpleasant-pleasant 
dislike-like 
bright-dull 
dead-alive 
lively-listless 
exciting-tiresome 
useless-useful 
important-unimportant 
impractical-practical 
worthless-—valuable 
helpful-unhelpful 
unnecessary-necessary 
harmful-advantageous 
meaningful-meaningless 
hard-easy 

light-heavy 
clear-confusing 
complicated-simple 
elementary-advanced 
strange-familiar 
understandable-puzzling 


undemanding-rigorous 


Percentage variance accounted for: 


Grade 5 - 532% 
Grade 8 - 63% 
Grade 11l- 687 


TABLE 7 


Evaluation 

5 8 11 

512 51/8) oil 
SIEM cll eth) 
SY BAe exe) 
OTe STAG Ths 
575 5H! ots) 
oie? off) ots? 
2OCMEN)/ OMmEyAS 
Oren meme He) 


Usefulness 

5 seyy 2 ial 
HO ofS) diffs) 
SS} leis) ote}5) 
95) oti} ately? 
71S 8 4e= 2 67 
SS. aks oles 
ofl sesiets) se ctek 
S55 6th af 
Se ae ks 7A) 


Difficulty 

5 3 le 

sO ceil 74 
OOO LZ 
Ae Arde 12 
oO Omen Ome oie 
ake» AES aS) 
SAS Say oI! 
Kel Gls aalow/ 
aT Shale Ak) 
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It can be observed that the factors remained intact, the loadings were similar 
for all three grades and were consistent, that is, each of the word pairs had its 
highest loading on the same three factors for all three grades. One of the loadings 
for Grade 5 was low (.27) but the bipolar word pair was retained because the 
loadings for Grade 8 and 11 were satisfactory, and because it was hard to find 
good pairs for the difficulty factor. 


Table 7 presents the bipolar pairs of words in their final form for each of the 
three factors. Also included is the scoring key on the +2, +1, 0, -1, -2 scale. Thus, 
a student rating of a subject as “very much” nice would be assigned a score of +2. 
If a student rated a subject “a bit” boring it would score -1, and so on. 


The words which were defined, with the simplified definition, were as follows: 
listless (inactive, lazy) 
tiresome (makes a person feel tired) 
advantageous (brings good or gain) 
heavy (a lot of work) 
confusing (mixes a person up) 
advanced (beyond the beginning level) 
puzzling (hard to understand) 
rigorous (has to be exactly right). 


Discussion 


The School Subjects Attitude Scales is a reliable and valid instrument for 
measuring attitudes toward school subjects. Reliability varies by subject, being 
higher for mathematics and science than for social studies and English. It varies 
by grade, being higher for the higher grades. It varies by dimension, but with no 
clearly discernible pattern. In general, the reliabilities found for each dimension 
ranged from 0.65 to 0.85. 


Validity was determined prior to the final revision of the scale. However, since 
it was ascertained that the factors remained unchanged and the reliability for each 
increased, it was assumed that the findings would apply to the final revision. For 
each criterion used (expert opinion, student preferences, type of school, cultural 
differences, and sex differences) student ratings were in the expected direction 
and differences were frequently of considerable magnitude. At the Grade 5 level, 
cultural differences and sex differences were small, and for social studies, sex 
differences were small. 


Experience in administering the scale supports the view that faking is a real 
problem. Measures such as anonymity of results, administration by a neutral 
person, and assurances that results cannot and will not reflect in any way on the 
student, may reduce faking. 


Three dimensions which appeared to be very stable were found in students’ 
attitude toward school subjects. They were identified as evaluation (e.g., 
boring-interesting), usefulness (e.g., worthless-valuable) and difficulty (e.g., 
complicated-simple). 

The semantic differential type instrument developed had the versatility 
desired, but was hampered somewhat by the difficulty in finding bipolar pairs of 
words which could be easily comprehended by students, particularly those in lower 
grades. Despite this, however, the instrument seems to be of potential use in 
grades as low as the fifth. 
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The instrument in its present form might be useful to teachers and to school 
systems. However, a few limitations should be borne in mind if use is 
contemplated. First, it is important to note that in the developmental stages of 
the instrument the administrator was perceived by the students to be an outsider 
who could legitimately claim to have no power over the students and who stated 
that individual responses would be scored by a machine and not revealed to 
anyone. A second limitation is that no norms have yet been developed, therefore 
the instrument can be used to make local comparisons only. 

Further development of the School Subjects Attitudes Scales will likely be 
undertaken. The major task will be the construction of norms. It is expected that 
separate norms will be needed for different subjects, different grades, for boys and 
girls, and perhaps for different types of schools. In addition, separate norms for 
time of year may be required, e.g., September, December, February, and May. (As 
this article goes to press, the authors report that they have commenced work on 
developing norms for Alberta.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS OF ADULTS IN POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION. By Lewis C. Solmon and Joanne J. Gordon. Toronto: Lexington 
Books, 1981. 


If you’re an administrator concerned with continuing education, enrollment 
levels, or adult education and need to plan for the future of adult enrollment in 
your postsecondary institution, then you'll probably find Solmon and Gordon’s 
book of interest. The book is a compendium of statistics about adult students 
(people over 21) and contains more statistics than you probably want to read (86 
tables worth of data). 


While the data reviewed in the book are based on a somewhat biased sample 
of adults in the United States and may be a bit out of date (sample years 
1969-1978), the information should be useful in a heuristic sense for (i) making 
predictions about the future of adult education, and (ii) helping postsecondary 
institutions develop schemes to attract more adult students. 


One tricky area in planning for adult education is the definition one chooses 
for adult. The first chapter of the book considers this dilemma but does not reach 
a definitive solution. Solmon and Gordon discuss the ramifications of different 
definitions and indicate how different definitions have come about. They do draw 
the reader’s attention to the important differences between looking at adult 
students and at adults in education and have chosen to look primarily at adult 
students. The definition Solmon and Gordon utilize was chosen because the data 
base was a population of students all of whom were over 21, entering 
postsecondary education for the first time, attending school full time, and 
attending an institution that returned enough questionnaires to be considered 
valid. Solmon and Gordon’s population therefore includes only those adult 
students in some sort of a degree program. While not all of the adults were 
seeking a degree, the program they were in would allow it. While Solmon and 
Gordon go beyond their data base’s restrictive definition and consider all adult 
students surveyed (including some part time students and those attending 
institutions without a high return rate), the sample of adults surveyed, while large 
in number, may not be representative of the adult student population. Solmon 
and Gordon, however, note this in their book and, where appropriate, indicate the 
possibility of bias in their sample. They also reviewed additional information 
based on other samples and thus extended the above definition of adult student. 
These extensions increase the utilizability of the book and increase its heuristic 
guidance. In general, one could conclude that information which applies to over-21 
full time students also applies to the general adult student population, but takes 
on even broader perspectives when applied to the expanded population. 
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Considering the sample of adult students used and the expanded “market” that 
really exists, the book provides one with enough information to decide what types 
of adult students your institution may be interested in attracting and what types 
of programs and assistance your institution needs to provide in order to attract 
these students. 


The general assessment of adults who are presently attending postsecondary 
institutions appears to be that adults usually attend smaller institutions which 
provide a broad range of programs which either are directly related to specific 
career goals, or are of current interest to the adults in increasing their general 
level of knowledge and are probably associated with business, education, health, or 
social science. The message to universities and four-year colleges contained in 
these statistics seems to be “if you would like to attract more adult students, then 
you need to expand your typical types of program offerings.” This suggestion, 
however, should not be interpreted to mean that universities and four-year 
colleges should attempt to do what community and two-year colleges are doing. 
Nor should it be interpreted to mean that universities and four-year colleges 
should “lower” their standards. What is implied is that universities and four-year 
colleges should attempt to do what they are presently doing, but should attempt 
to “package” their programs in different ways and should be more flexible in the 
ways they can accommodate the needs of adult students. 


The wide variety of adults attending postsecondary institutions and the wide 
range of demographics attached to these adults (see Chapters 1 & 2) imply that 
there are more than enough adults to go around. More and more women are 
returning to school and the adult population in school is growing older (greater 
numbers of adults in their 30’s, 40’s, and 50’s). If the different types of 
postsecondary institutions simply continue to do what they are presently doing 
(with respect to types of programs offered) and expand the way they offer their 
programs (more flexible transfer credit, more flexible time considerations for both 
the offering of courses and’ completing courses, and more flexibility in the ways 
students meet program requirements), all institutions should be able to share the 
adult market. 

Chapters 1 & 2 provide the demographic statistics referred to above and 
should be consulted for any specifics in which one is interested. Chapters 3-7 
provide the background as to what types of institutions adults typically choose to 
attend, and the reasons for those choices. The information in these chapters 
should be particularly useful in helping institutions design alternative packages of 
their normal program offerings so that the new packages are more “attractive” to 
adult students. One factor of importance to institutions in creating new “packages” 
is that adult students are more interested in the quality and reputation of the 
“package” than they are in the overall reputation of the institution. Another 
important factor for adults is the specialty services offered by the institution. 
These services range all the way from direct financial support to day care 
facilities. Institutions need to be aware of the greater difficulties adults have when 
coming back to school because of demands of families and jobs. 

One important area of service adults will need surrounds the type of 
background skills and knowledge they bring with them to learning situations. 
Institutions will either need to provide some type of remedial program or will 
need to be innovative in the ways they establish instructional situations for the 
adults. The creation of innovative practices appears to be the more “attractive” to 
adults because it allows for greater flexibility and it takes into account their 
greater maturity and experience. This appears to be one of the major reasons 
community and two-year colleges have enjoyed such a large share of the adult 
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The final chapter of the book (Life Goals) notes that adults do not fit into 
neat categories. About the only general conclusion one can draw is that adults 
appear to be less concerned with “making it” in their profession. They are more 
interested in a breadth of perspectives and in “daily competence” in their lives. 
The current group of adult students exhibits interests in being able to do things 
well and in helping others do things well, a fact consonant with the realization 
that today’s adults are/were the traditional students of the 1960’s. 


The overall conclusion I’ve drawn from the book is that if postsecondary 
institutions take into account the greater specificity of adult needs, the broader 
perspective that adults bring with them because of their greater maturity, the 
need for teaching procedures that vary from “traditional teaching,” the need for 
more variety and flexibility in support services (day care, remedial help, financial 
help, study skills, etc.), the need for flexibility in the time of offering and/or the 
time to complete courses, and in the type of course evaluations, then 
postsecondary institutiions will attract greater numbers of adult students. 


R. Schultz 
Department of Educational Psychology 
The University of Alberta 


INTELLIGENCE, LEARNING, AND ACTION. By Richard R. Skemp. Toronto: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1979. 


In this book Richard Skemp presents a new conception of intelligence and, 
more importantly, the function of intelligence. Intelligence is reflected in 
goal-directed behavior that functions to enhance the prospects of survival. Readers 
who admired his previous book, The Psychology of Learning Mathematics, will 
appreciate the continuance of certain themes from that book to this latest 
offering. Skemp has not done a flip-flop and gone off in some totally different 
direction. Although they appear in different garb, many of his important previous 
contributions such as reflective intelligence and primary and secondary concepts 
are still there to be taken away and appreciated. Certainly Skemp has succeeded 
in revealing the evolution of his thinking about intelligence. 


Though bridges can be built from his previous work to this latest book, I 
would not want to underplay the potential value and usefulness of his latest 
innovative insights and theories about human intelligence. I am hesitant to try to 
summarize these insights and theories because Skemp ranges quite widely in this 
book, but, at the risk of oversimplification, I will try to hit what appear to be the 
high points. In a fundamental sense, Skemp says that survival, evolution, and 
learning are intimately related. In this model, intelligence is important because the 
nature of it is a certain ability to learn. Then the function of intelligence becomes 
the development of director systems that are able to adapt to environmental 
conditions so that our chances of survival might be enhanced. For Skemp, director 
systems seem to be a necessary construct in order to see behavior as being 
goal-directed. Of course defining behavior as goal-directed is quite necessary when 
survival is the sine qua non. 
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Much of the first part of the book is devoted to an elaboration of the nature 
and function of intelligence as it relates to various aspects of being human. For 
example, emotions become important sources of information about progress 
relative to goal states and antigoal states. For Skemp, this relative progress is 
determined by information received through perception that fuses our inner 
reality and actuality, producing modifications in both as a result. Out of these 
dynamics, knowledge is built as structures of inner reality that have withstood the 
testing against actuality. These structures of inner reality are hypothetical 
constructs that are revealed in the functioning of director systems. 


In Skemp’s model, director systems are an important component in defining 
intelligent learning. Skemp conceptualizes learning as a process which involves two 
levels of director systems in a manner very reminiscent of his previous notion of 
reflective intelligence. Skemp posits a delta-one director system whose state can 
be changed in various ways, among them through teaching, and a delta-two 
director system that has the delta-one system as its operand and whose primary 
function it is to take the delta-one system toward states of optimal functioning. 
What are most interesting and important for education are the interactions 
between director systems, e.g., consider the interaction between the director 
systems of teacher and student. 


Among the many remaining constructs and ideas that Skemp uses in his model 
there is one more that deserves special mention and that is the notion of 
resonance. Skemp uses resonance as a mechanism for the explanation of the 
workings of human memory and also as an explanatory construct in such activities 
as concept learning. Indeed, resonance is an important notion in Skemp’s model. 


As noted previously, this book is wide ranging as it looks at intelligent 
learning with a cybernetic behavior-as-goal-directed point of view. In fact, the 
scope of this book has caused some unease for me in my efforts to summarize it. 
It is hoped that the reader can at least get some flavor of the content of this book 
even if glaring, though inadvertent, omissions were quite likely made. 

In general, I think this book makes an important contribution to educational 
literature. Skemp should be lauded for taking some of the latest theories of 
cognitive science and interpreting them for the nonspecialist and, also, drawing 
out some of the implications of these theories for uses in educational settings. 
These are difficult tasks and he has done them well. 


Though I like the book and recommend it to the reader, there are some 
aspects of the proposed model that I think are questionable. In fairness, Skemp 
admits to the speculative nature of parts of the model and I certainly agree with 
him in his statements about the importance of theories and models, right or 
wrong, in guiding our reflective thought about intelligence and _ learning. 
Nevertheless, there seem to be some parts of the model which are philosophically 
questionable. To begin, defining behavior as goal-directed is troublesome when 
one tries to go deeper than to say behavior is brought about for some superficial 
purpose. Skemp seems to tie behavioral goal-directedness to the primary need for 
survival. That seems problematic to me because of the obvious large chasm 
between survival needs and behavioral goal-directedness. From another view, I 
think I can still ask who or what directs the director systems. Another 
philosophical troublespot becomes evident in distinguishing between inner reality 
and actuality. That distinction is not as easy to maintain as common sense would 
have us believe. As Hegel noted, that distinction can make sense only if a third 
party observer is included in the inquiry. If I have an inner reality and there is an 
actuality out there, then how am I going to recognize it? A final nagging problem 
for me, this one not necessarily philosophical, concerned the role of emotions in 
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the model. Skemp seems to see them as information-bearers about status or 
progress vis-a-vis goal states or antigoal states. I had a profound sense of unease 
when the rich world of emotion was reduced to a finite set of roles relating to goal 
states. Perhaps that was not Skemp’s intent so that the reader should assume only 
that a small subset of emotions were being discussed. Even conceding that, I felt 
the role of emotions was overdetermined in Skemp’s account, belying the 
complexity of that part of humanness. 

Notwithstanding the critical comments made above, I felt that there were 
other parts of the book that could be very helpful to people who need to 
understand the workings of human intelligence, particularly as it operates in 
educational settings. For those people, I would particularly recommend a careful 
reading of chapters 14-16. Skemp was careful in relating the content of these 
chapters to his model of learning, but I almost had a feeling that it wasn’t 
necessary to buy his theory entirely to get much of value from these chapters. 
They are written by a man who has thought long and carefully about many of the 
perennial problems facing education. They propose solutions which are not 
piece-meal or superficial, but they are also not hopelessly romantic and out of 
touch with reality. In short, these chapters will give a reader a sense of hope that 
there are possibilities for improvement in education if we are committed to 
improvement and are willing to learn intelligently about what we are doing in 
education. 


Alton T. Olson 
Department of Secondary Education 
The University of Alberta 
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Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada 


RESEARCH GRANTS PROGRAM 


Revisions to the Research Time Stipend to include independent scholars 

The Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada wishes to 
announce that as of May 15, 1982 (the next deadline for the receipt of research grant 
applications), the guidelines governing the provision of a research time stipend within the 
framework of the Research Grants Program will be extended to include all scholars in the 
Canadian research community, whether or not they hold a full-time teaching position in a 
postsecondary institution. For those scholars who were not previously eligible to apply for a 
research time stipend, the provisions outlined in the Research Time Stipend guidelines in 
the 1981 Guide for Applicants will apply, subject to the following modifications: 

Li Two categories of research time award will be available to research grants applicants 
who do not hold a full-time teaching position at a postsecondary teaching institution. 
The established maximum amounts of these awards are $21,400 and $35,000 per 
annum. The latter category is reserved for senior scholars who have already 
demonstrated a substantial commitment to the Canadian research community through 
significant contributions to scholarship. 

ee The total maximum amount of research time which may be claimed by these 
applicants will be twelve months in any three-year period. Subject to this limit, there 
will be no restriction on the amount of time which may be taken in any one year. 

> Employed scholars and those who become employed during the tenure of a grant will 
be required to furnish evidence that their employers have agreed to release them for 
the period of time proposed. They must also demonstrate that their proposed research 
is not directly related to their employment and that it will not interfere with their 
normal duties. 

4. All research proposals which include a stipend request are evaluated by the assessors 
and Council adjudication committees according to the usual assessment criteria of the 
Research Grants Program. In addition, the assessors and committees will be asked to 
recommend to Council both the appropriate stipend category for each applicant and 
the exact amount of research time that should be allowed. Recommendations will be 
based on the qualifications of the applicant and the particular needs of the project for 
which support has been requested. 

The Research Time Stipend guidelines as outlined in the 1981 Guide for 
Applicants will continue to apply to all scholars who hold full-time teaching positions in 
universities and other postsecondary institutions. Current Council regulations with respect to 
the eligibility of applicants and of research projects will also continue to be applied in all 
cases. 

For further information, please contact: 

Research Grants Division 

Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 
P.O. Box 1610 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1P 6G4 


February 1982 


(francais au verso) 


Conseil de recherches en 
sciences humaines du Canada 


PROGRAMME DES SUBVENTIONS DE RECHERCHE 


Allocation de dégagement pour la recherche offerte aussi aux chercheurs autonomes 
The Conseil de recherches en sciences humaines offre normalement une 

allocation de dégagement pour la recherche dans le cadre des subventions de recherche. I 

désire annoncer par la présente qu’a compter du 15 mai 1982 (la prochaine date limite pour 

les demandes de subventions), il élargira l’offre de cette allocation 4 toute la communauté de 
chercheurs canadiens, qu’ils soient ou non affectés a une tache d’enseignement 

postsecondaire a plein temps. Les directives contenues dans le Guide des candidats 1981 

concernant cette allocation s’appliqueront donc dorénavant a ceux qui jusqu’ici n’étaient pas 

admissibles, parce que non universitaires. Les modifications suivantes devront cependant 
étre retenues, dans leur cas. 

L. Pour les chercheurs autonomes (non affectés a l’enseignement postsecondaire a plein 
temps) il y aura deux catégories d’allocation, allant respectivement 4 un maximum de 
$21,400 et de $35,000. Cette deuxiéme catégorie sera réservée a des chercheurs 
chevronnés qui se seront déja révélés profondément engagés dans la communauté des 
chercheurs canadiens et qui auront déja fourni une importante contribution 4 la 
connaissance et a |’érudition. 


2 Les candidats sollicitant une allocation pourront compter sur un maximum de douze 
mois sur trois ans, sans limite particuliére de temps sur chaque année. 
3: Les chercheurs qui détiennent un emploi, ou en obtiennent un pendant la validité de 


leur subvention de recherche, doivent démontrer que leur employeur consent a les 
libérer pour la période de temps correspondant 4a l’allocation demandée. Ils doivent 
aussi démontrer que leur projet de recherche n’est pas directement relié a4 leur emploi 
et qu’il n’y aura pas conflit avec leurs taches normales. 

4, Tous les projets de recherche qui comportent une allocation de dégagement sont 
soumis a4 l’évaluation des pairs et aux comités d’adjudication du Conseil, selon les 
critéres normaux du programme de subventions de recherche. De plus, ces deux 
instances d’appréciation devront aviser le Conseil tant sur la catégorie d’allocation que 
sur le montant précis auquel le Conseil devrait s’engager. Une telle recommandation 
devra reposer sur la compétence du chercheur et sur les besoins particuliers du projet 
soumis. 

Il est A remarquer que le Guide des candidats 1981 continue 4 fournir les 
directives réguliéres en ce qui concerne l’allocation de dégagement offerte aux chercheurs qui 
enseignent a plein temps dans les universités ou autres institutions postsecondaires. Les 
réglements actuels qui gouvernent l’admissibilité des candidats et des projets de recherche 
demeurent inchangés. 

Pour tout renseignement supplémentaire, on doit s’adresser a: 

La Division des subventions de recherche 
Conseil de recherches en sciences humaines 
C.P. 1610 

Ottawa, Ontario 
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NOLA GODINOVICH 


and 


PETER EVANS 


University of Victoria 


Children’s Early Language: 
Egocentric or Sociocentric? 


On the basis of observing children’s talk, Piaget concluded that the speech of a 
young child is primarily egocentric, because the child talks about himself and 
because he does not place himself in the perspective of the listener. More 
recently other researchers, having studied children’s spontaneous dialogue, 
suggest that young children’s speech can be highly socialized. These studies 
report a high incidence of socialized speech as well as children’s ability to “see 
the other’s point of view” in children as young as two years old. In this paper, 
the relationship between egocentric and socialized speech is examined within 
the context of the social theory of language acquisition and some conclusions 
and implications for the classroom are presented. 


In 1926 Piaget published “The Language and Thought of the Child” in which 
he introduced the concept of egocentrism. The following is an example of the 
spontaneous dialogue from which his conclusions were drawn. The main characters 
in this sequence are Pie and Kz, aged 6;6, students at the Maison des Petits de 
l'Institut Rousseau, an institution where, Piaget (1959, first published 1926) 
explains, “activities take place in complete freedom; no check is put upon any 
desire that may manifest itself to talk or play together; no intervention takes place 
unless it is asked for” (p. 5). 

Pie (to Ez who is drawing a train-car with carriages in tow): 

But the trains that are hooked on behind don’t have any flags. (No answer) 

(Talking about his train): They don’t have any carriages hooked on ... (He was 
addressing no one in particular. No one answers him) 


Miss Godinovich is currently teaching English at a Junior High School in Kelowna, British Columbia. She received her 
undergraduate training in Australia and earned a Master of Arts degree in Language Arts at the University of Victoria. She has 
taught at primary and elementary levels and served as a primary consultant. 

Dr. Evans is a professor of Language Arts at the University of Victoria. He has published numerous articles on aspects of 
language learning as well as collaborated in the writing of student texts for the junior high school reading program. 
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(To Bea): ‘T’sa train that hasn’t got no carriages. (No answer) 

(To Hei): This train hasn’t got no carriages, Hei, look, it isn’t red, d’you see ... (No 
answer) 

(Lev says out loud, “A funny gentleman” from a certain distance, and without 
addressing himself to Pie or to anyone else) Pie: A funny gentleman! (Goes on drawing 
his train) 

I’m leaving the train white. 

(Ez who is drawing next to him says, “I’m doing it yellow”). No you mustn’t do it all 
yellow. 

I’m doing the staircase, look. (Bea answers, “I can’t come this afternoon, I’ve got a 
Eurythmic class”.) 

What did you say? (Bea repeats the same sentence) 

What did you say? (Bea does not answer. She has forgotten what she said and gives 
Ro a push). 

(To Bea), Leave him alone. 

(Mlle. B. asks Ez if he would like to come with her) 

Come here Ez, it isn’t finished. Please teacher, Ez hasn't finished. 

(Without addressing himself to anyone) I’m doing some black stones ... 

Pretty ... these stones. 

(To Ez) Better than you, eh? (No answer. Ez had not heard the previous remark.) 


On the basis of the production of a volume of children’s talk such as this, 


Piaget (1959) concluded that the speech of a young child is primarily egocentric, 
“partly because the child speaks only about himself but chiefly because he does 
not attempt to place himself at the point of view of his hearer” (p. 9). It is at a 
much later stage of development, that of “adapted information” that the child is 
able to speak from the point of view of his audience and qualify, in Piaget’s terms, 
as a socialized speaker. 


Nelson and Gruendel (1979) taped children’s conversations at day care centres. 


The following is a conversation between two girls (G-1 and G-2 aged 4;4 and 4;8 
respectively) who are cutting cookie shapes out of play dough and discussing a 
daily occurrence — mealtime. 
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G-1: And also, at night time, it’s suppertime. 

G-2: Yeah, at night time, it’s suppertime. It is. 

G-1: It’s morning. 

G-1: It’s morning. 

G-2: At morning, it’s lunchtime! (emphatic) 

G-1: At morning we already had breakfast. Because at morning it’s lunchtime. 

G-2: RIGHT! (emphatic) 

G-1: Yeah, at morning, it’s lunchtime. 

G-2: At morning, it’s lunchtime. 

G-1: But FIRST comes snack, then comes lunch. 

G-2: Right ... Just in school, right? 

G-1: Yeah, right, just in school. 

G-2: Not at home. 

G-1: Well, sometimes we have snacks at home. 

G-2: Sometimes. 

G-1: Sometimes I have snack at home. 

G-2: Sometimes I have snack at my home, too. 

G-1: Uh-hum. Because when special children come to visit us, we sometimes have 
snack. Like, like, hotdogs, or crackers, or cookies, or, or, something like that. 

G-2: Yeah, something. Maybe cake. (Laughs) 
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G-1: Cake. 

G-2: Cake. Yeah, maybe cake. 

G-1: Or maybe, uh, maybe, hotdog. 
G-2: Maybe hotdog. 


Sustained exchanges like this in spontaneous dialogue led Nelson and 
Gruendel (1979) to suggest that young children’s speech can indeed be highly 
socialized. Their findings appear to question Piaget’s conclusion that children’s 
thought and language for the first seven years of life are largely egocentric. 


These two conversations were chosen as discrete and extreme examples of the 
type of language possible in young children. The “egocentric” Pie in Conversation 
1 was some two years older than the “socialized” participants in Conversation 2. It 
is our purpose in this paper to investigate this apparent anomaly of findings as 
they relate to Piaget’s original definition of egocentrism and to the subsequent 
development of language learning theories. The overall purpose is not to view 
current research as validation for the rejection of Piaget’s theory but to determine 
the manner in which his theory can be restated in light of subsequent research 
findings. 

In an attempt to explain the differences between the two examples of 
children’s talk, the focus of this paper will be on three areas of discussion: 

(a) Egocentrism: The original definition 

(b) The relationship between egocentric and socialized speech 

(c) A re-examination of stages of development from egocentric to socialized 
speech. 


(a) Egocentrism: The Original Definition 

Piaget defined egocentrism essentially as that which the child could not do, 
that is, assume the point of view of his listener. In the example provided, Pie 
engages in repetition, monologue, and, briefly, in collective monologue with his 
friend Ez. None of the forms he employs results in a response. When he repeats 
“It’s a train that hasn’t got no carriages,” and receives no reply,his interest shifts 
to his activities with his own picture. Similarly he does not pursue his question to 
Bea, “What did you say?” What is assumed by an observer is that no reaction was 
evoked and none was expected. One reason Piaget (1959) offers for the continuous 
dialogue is that the child is possessed of “verbal incontinence” (p. 38) so that he 
utters everything that comes into his head regardless of its appropriateness or 
social applicability. All this is exemplified in the first conversation in an activity 
that Piaget refers to as potentially sociable since Pie is engaged in drawing at the 
same table ashis bosom friend Ez in a very informal educational setting. In his 
findings Piaget calculated that repetition monologue and collective monologue as 
spoken manifestations of egocentric thought accounted for 44-47% of the child’s 
total output. 

Nelson and Gruendel’s (1979) study differs in some ways from Piaget’s 
example. Only two students are involved in the Nelson and Gruendel study and 
they are sharing an activity. In Piaget’s example the children all appeared to be 
absorbed in individual activities. However in both cases a natural situation and 
spontaneous dialogue on the part of the children is assumed. The most obvious 
feature in Nelson and Gruendel’s example is repetition but unlike the repetition in 
Piaget’s study, this repetition leads somewhere because the flow of conversation is 
maintained. Keenan (1977) in a comprehensive study on repetition based on 
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observation of her twin boys, found that repetition may in fact reflect the child’s 

competence particularly at times when the child repeats selectively. She affirmed 

repetition as a component of the learning process in the following way. 
We can say that in repeating, the child is learning to communicate. He is learning not 
to construct sentences at random, but to construct them to meet specific 
communicative needs. He is learning to query, comment, confirm, match a claim and 
counter claim, answer a question, respond to a demand and so on. In short he is 
learning the human use of language, what Dell Hymes has called communicative 
competence. (p. 133) 

This concept of repetition is partly exemplified in the second conversation 
where a repetitive dialogue is able to advance from an apparent standstill. 

Well sometimes we have snacks at home. Sometimes. Sometimes I have snack at home. 
Sometimes I have snack at my home too. Uh hum. Because when special children 
come to visit us we sometimes have snack. 

It will be noted that in this excerpt each repetition is either a reduction or 
expansion of the preceding comment. Nelson and Gruendel’s interpretation of 
repetition is that it serves two purposes “one structural — to maintain the dyadic 
flow — andthe other substantive — to affirm understanding and resolve 
uncertainty and disagreement” (p. 82). Both Nelson and Gruendel (1979) and 
Keenan (1977) define repetition within a social context. Piaget’s view of repetition 
is clearly nonsocial. He sees repetition (echolalia) as a conflict between “I and the 
not-I” (p. 11) where no adaptation takes place and where the child is merely 
repeating for the sake of repeating. 


Beyond repetition the overriding reason offered by Nelson and Gruendel for 
the success of their example is that the dialogue involved the sharing of “script” 
information. It is their hypothesis that a child acquires knowledge about routine 
events such as bedtime, meal time — child events that recur with marked 
regularity in their lives. The resulting conceptual structures are stored in long 
term memory and retrieved when required. The “script” involved in the second 
conversation was mealtime. “Script” originates in the work of Schank and Abelson 
(1977) whose studies in memory reflect a pragmatic base. They have summarized 
their theory in the following way. 

An episodic view of memory claims that memory is organized around personal 
experiences or episodes rather than around abstract semantic categories. If memory is 
organized around personal experiences then one of the principal components of 
memory must be a procedure for recognizing repeated or similar sequences ... some 
episodes are reminiscent of others. As an economy measure in the storage of episodes, 
when enough of them are alike they are remembered in terms of a standardized 
generalized episode which we will call a script. (pp. 17, 19) 
This explanation is insufficient to explain why the two participants were able to 
sustain an exchange on mealtime. A further requirement was that the children 
share the script in order to be able to accommodate each other’s point of view. 
This explanation is not dissimilar to Piaget’s description of stage 2A of his stages 
of development from egocentric to specialized speech, “Collaboration in Action”, 
where speakers do indeed collaborate and share a “common memory” (p. 63). 

On the basis of their findings, Nelson and Gruendel have redefined 
egocentrism in the young child as a “misplaced assumption of shared context by 
either or both participants in a dialogue” (p. 77). On the one hand, that refers to 
the lack of “script sharing.” But it can also refer to the child’s lack of knowledge 
of conversational structure such as turn taking, repetition, or questioning for 
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clarification. The implication then is that the lack of success in the first 
conversation could have been due to factors other than a state of egocentrism. 


The Nelson and Gruendel study has focussed primarily on the socialized 
speech of the child. No tables are provided to indicate the distribution of 
socialized and egocentric speech. However, the examples provided suggest a high 
incidence of socialized speech. Other studies have explored “seeing the other’s 
point of view” and produced evidence which appears to support Nelson and 
Gruendel’s findings. 


Borke (1971) conducted a study designed to ascertain children’s affective 
responses as a measure of their ability to take another’s point of view. The 
children, ages 3-8, were presented with a series of short stories. They were asked 
to indicate how the child in each situation felt by selecting a happy, sad, afraid, or 
angry face to complete the picture accompanying each story. Thus their response 
was behavioural rather than verbal. This removed the possible impediment of lack 
of knowledge of conversation structure referred to above by Nelson and Gruendel. 
The findings showed that while children’s sensitivity increased with age, even 
3-year-olds were able to show an awareness of another’s viewpoint and could 
identify the specific situations that evoke different kinds of affective responses. 
Thus while the child may have lacked the communication skills to indicate 
knowledge of another’s point of view; from a behavioural base he was able to 
accomplish the task. 


Borke’s study was unique because it partialled out possible structural 
difficulties which may have interfered with the children’s responses. However, 
other studies incorporating verbal responses have also been able to record 
successful findings. Mueller (1972) concentrated on the interpersonal consequence 
of children’s speech. He found that 85% of all utterances made by 24 pairs of 
children, 3/2 to 5% years of age, received replies or at least engaged the listener’s 
attention. In a similar study Garvey and Hogan (1973) working with 18 children, 
aged 3% to 5% years, obtained results showing that children. were mutually 
engaged for 66% of each session, that is, the child was able to adapt to the speech 
and nonverbal behaviour of his partner. 


Alternative methods of focussing on “seeing the other’s point of view” included 
studies where the effect of situational change was studied, for example, the effect 
of changing the age of the listener. The following sample is taken from a study 
conducted by Shatz and Gelman (1973) in which a 4-year-old is engaged in the 
same toy-task dyad, first with mother and then with a 2-year-old sibling. 

J.K. to Mother: 

You put it in here. And then push it all the way in and then you get marbles out here. 
You'll need gas. It only has enough gas to get to the gas station. It backed in here. 
That’s good. 


J.K. to 2-year-old: 
I gave you it. You want to have something funny? Put the marbles in here. Put the 
marbles in here. I’ll give you the marbles. Now pour them in here. Go up here and 
pour them in here. Now we have to dump it. Dump it. No, not in here. Pour it in 
here, okay? (p. 8) 
Note the shortened sentences in the second situation. In this study the mean 
length of utterances to the adult was 67.7 words while mean length of utterances 
to the younger child was 34.1 words. Thus the child was able to perform 
successfully in changing his perspective. A study by Sachs & Devin (1976), in 
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which children were asked to adjust their speech to an adult, peer, and baby doll, 
yielded similar findings. In talking to the baby doll, each child employed some of 
the characteristics that have been found in mother’s speech to children, such as 
simplification and repetition. 

One further method used to study children’s speech in this context was an 
analysis of the structure of egocentric and social speech. Pellegrini (1980) placed 
4- to 5-year-old children in situations conducive to either egocentric or socialized 
speech. His analysis of the discourse structure of both forms of speech showed no 
differentiation. | 

This review of some of the approaches which have been used in the study of 
socialization in the young child seems to call to question Piaget’s assertion that 
this kind of sociability is, in the main, absent from the child’s life for at least the 
first six years of his life. A general interpretation of Piaget’s theory has been that 
egocentrism and socialization are in fact mutually exclusive. Garvey and Hogan 
(1973) have suggested that it might be useful to regard children as “sociocentric” 
rather than egocentric, that is that they are always aware of and react to the 
social context in which they live. 


(b) The Relationship Between Egocentric and Socialized Speech 


The foregoing research with its focus on the socialization of children’s speech 
has ignored egocentric speech as if it is scarcely present in a child’s language. 
Such is not the case. The following example recorded by Keenan and Klein (1975) 
in a study of three-year-old twins had been categorized as “irrelevant responses” 
rather than egocentric speech. 


Speaker 1: goosey goosey gander 

Speaker 2: moth moth 

Speaker 1: goosey goosey gander where shall I wander 
Speaker 2: moth moth moth 

Speaker 1: upstairs downstairs in the lady’s chamber 
Speaker 2: moth moth moth 

Speaker 1: moth 

Speaker 2: gone moth all gone 


It is only in the last exchange that the script is shared. All preceding exchanges 
are examples of collective monologue. 


While egocentric speech is obviously present in current studies being reported, 
the controversy seems to be not in its presence but in Piaget’s assertion that to be 
egocentric is to be nonsocial, that egocentric and social speech are polar opposites. 


For this reason Keenan and Klein (1975) and Nelson and Gruendel (1979) have 
sought substitute words to describe egocentric. 


The basis for their reluctance can be found by briefly reviewing the social 
theory of language. De Laguna (1963, originally published 1927) remarked that the 
most likely evolutionary explanation of language lies in the human need for help. 
Bruner (1972) hypothesized that “the initial use of language is probably in support 
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of and closely linked to action” (p. 700). The action to which Bruner (1975) refers 
is joint action undertaken by the child and another, usually the mother. Hence 
initial action is social. Mead (1934), Vygotsky (1962), Halliday (1975), and 
Ervin-Tripp (1977) are among the theorists who have drawn attention to the child 
as being social essentially from birth. If this is the case, then the insertion of a 
nonsocial stage (egocentrism) in the development of this social being appears 
incongruous. It is to this point that researchers have alluded in their questioning 
and doubt about egocentrism. Can egocentrism exist within the social theory of 
language acquisition? 

Vygotsky, in confronting this problem, found one solution. He supported 
Piaget’s theory of the existence of egocentrism and used it to develop his own 
theory concerning inner speech. Where Piaget’s egocentrism disappeared once the 
child was fully socialized, Vygotsky saw egocentric speech as a “transitional stage 
in the evolution from vocal to inner speech” (p. 17). Thus the inner speech of the 
socialized child or adult was egocentric speech rendered inaudible. He did however 
recognize the social nature of speech and, the social nature of egocentric speech. 

We consider that the primary function of speech in both children and adults is 
communication, social contact. The earliest speech of the child is therefore essentially 
social. At a certain age the social speech of the child is quite sharply divided into the 
egocentric and communicative (we prefer to use the term communicative for the form 
of speech that Piaget calls socialized as though it had been something else before 
becoming social). From our point of view the two forms, communicative and egocentric 
are both social though their forms differ. (p. 19) 
Vygotsky, in changing the term “socialized” to “communicative” makes a 
considerable contribution to the interpretation of Piaget’s stages of development. 
Within this context egocentrism may be seen as noncommunicative rather than 
nonsocial, which is an important distinction. 


It must be added that Piaget himself did not originate the narrow definition 
that has been attributed to him. For example, having described the nature of the 
child’s “collective monologue,” Piaget goes on to say “His language only begins to 
resemble that of adults when he is directly interested in making himself 
understood, when he gives orders or asks questions” (p. 40). While intellectual 
processes remain egocentric “all the language that is bound up with action, with 
handicraft and especially with play will tend to become more socialized” (p. 48). 
However, Piaget draws distinctions between intellectual, social, and verbal 
egocentrism. While social and verbal egocentrism are subject to social and cultural 
influences, intellectual egocentrism is seen by Piaget to be “an unconscious 
illusion, an illusion of perspective” (p. 268) and, hence, part of the child’s 
cognition. This distinction has not been made by researchers who have continued 
to apply a general definition to egocentrism. Piaget has engaged in numerous 
reprimands of his critics in attempting to justify his original stance. One such 
criticism is this: 

If we give the word egocentrism its generally accepted meaning, that of conscious self 
preoccupation, which precludes a feeling for the community, the word is clearly being 
given contradictory meanings. But if we use this word egocentrism to describe 
something purely epistemic to denote the confusion of subject with object during the 
act of acquiring knowledge, in which the subject does not know himself and, in turning 
towards the object, is unable to centre himself, then egocentrism and a sense of 
community are so little opposed to each other that they often constitute one and the 
same phenomenon. (p. 274) 
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While different interpretations and Piaget’s own justifications have largely 
clarified the definition of egocentrism, the explanation has been provided after the 
fact: the fact being that the findings of Piaget’s first classic study as exemplified 
in the first conversation have basically shaped the applied theory of social 
language for several decades, and delayed investigation into early child 
socialization. It will be noted that the studies cited in this paper have all been 
conducted in the seventies and constitute a new but growing body of research. 


(c) A Re-Examination of Stages of Development From Egocentric to Socialized 
Speech 
While some evidence has been provided to justify the existence of a broadly 
defined egocentrism within a social context, there yet remains consideration of the 
stages of development from egocentric to socialized speech. Piaget has identified 
the following stages: 
Stage 1 - Collective monologue 
Stage 2A - Agreement — speaker talks about himself but associates it with his 
listener or collaborates in action 
or 


Stage 2B - Disagreement — speaker talks about himself but can associate himself 
mentally with others and criticize or abuse them 

Stage 3A - Collaboration in abstract thought 
or 


Stage 3B - Genuine argument 


Piaget insists that, while there was no a priori reason why these stages should 
appear in this particular order, in fact progression does take place according to 
age and in the order indicated above. 


The question has been asked whether in fact children’s socialized speech does 
evolve in clearly marked stages. For example, if the two girls in the second 
conversation showed unmistakable signs of socialization, does this mean that they 
are now fully socialized and will behave accordingly in any given situation? If, in a 
different situation, they demonstrate a great deal of egocentrism, can this be 
considered regression? 


Cazden (1972) has drawn attention to the manner in which a child’s language 
develops within a social context rather than a vacuum. The child learns the social 
situation of his world and from this knowledge is able to differentiate ways of 
speaking. This explains the child’s ability in the Shatz and Gelman (1973) and the 
Sachs and Devin (1976) studies to adapt his language when placed in different 
situations. Hymes (1972) has described the conventions it is necessary to learn as 
a member of a speech community. 

In order to compare events within a society and across societies some concise and 
standard formats are needed. Comparison cannot depend upon memorization or 
shuffling of prose paragraphs vastly different in verbal style. And it is through some 
form of formal statement that one can commit oneself to a precise claim as to what it 
is a member of society knows in knowing how to participate in a speech act. (p. 66) 
What the child as a member of the speech community needs to learn then is 
“communicative competence.” This determines the extent to which the child will 
be socialized in any given situation. In the second conversation, for example, 
communicative competence was achieved through a shared script and knowledge 
of conversational structure. This is not to say that global communicative 
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competence has been achieved, rather that it occurs only in these instances where 
all necessary conditions have been satisfied. 


A group of studies in child speech has used as its base Hymes’ theory of 
communicative competence. Thus the bias is a sociolinguistic one with its 
emphasis on the production of socially appropriate language. Many of the studies 
cited in this paper have used Hymes’ theory as their main referent. This serves to 
explain more fully the gulf that exists between Piaget’s psychological base and the 
current sociolinguistic perspective. It suggests a need for separate definitions of 
egocentrism to accommodate each discipline. 


Braunwald (1980) has reported a study in which an attempt has been made to 
accommodate egocentrism in a communicative competence model. In her research, 
based on the study of her two young daughters, Braunwald developed a range of 
language use model rather than a stage model of egocentric speech. In rejecting 
the stage model, Braunwald sees each speech form as “a prototypical pattern of 
language use that defines a benchmark along a continuum” (p. 3). 


The speech forms that Braunwald defines are: 


1. Private — not directed to an outside or real world listener (Akin to 
Vygotsky’s inner speech). 
2. Egocentric — directed to a listener but with no intellectual desire to 


exchange information. 
3. Social — interactional contact with no effort to exchange thoughts. 
4. Socialized — assuming another’s perspective. 


It can be seen that there is little variation between these and Piaget’s definitions. 
Braunwald has cautioned that these forms be seen not as a taxonomy of discrete 
categories but as a “heuristic for recognizing and explaining prototypical patterns 
of variation in the general form of children’s speech” (p. 11). 


Braunwald’s hypothesis has been derived from Hymes’ theory of 
communicative competence. In her model the child at any given point in 
development is not purely in a stage of egocentric speech. He is competent in 
some communicative contexts and not in others. But his competence or lack of it 
is not a function of his stage of development but of his ability to cope 
linguistically with the demands of that particular situation. This range of language 
use model can adequately account for the performance of the children cited in this 
paper. 

In attempting to account for the process of socialization that occurs, 
Braunwald has identified two types of decentering: 


a. Symmetrical decentering. In this the participants have a knowledge base 
that is comparable. The two girls in the second conversation can be 
accounted for with this description of decentering. 

b. Asymmetrical decentering. Here there are either developmental or 
experiential differences in the knowledge base. The less knowledgeable 
participant has to shift upward while the more knowledgeable has to 
shift downward. The result is a variety of egocentric speech particularly 
for the less knowledgeable participant. 

Braunwald has provided a useful model for reconsidering Piaget’s stages of 
development within a sociolinguistic context. Instead of a hierarchical structure 
which characterizes Piaget’s model, a continuum with communicative competence 
as the referent describes the child’s socialization into the speech community. This 
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is not to say that Piaget’s model has been totally accommodated, for Piaget’s 
studies were primarily concerned with the development of the child’s intellectual 
egocentrism as expressed in his speech rather than the social acquisition of 
communicative competence. 


Implications For The Classroom 


An initial caution which must be expressed is that studies in the socialization 
of children’s speech as described in this paper have a short history. Therefore it 
may be premature to speculate on implications for the classroom. The area which 
stands to be affected most powerfully is the kindergarten curriculum. While 
controversy does surround the degree of formal literacy which should be 
introduced at the kindergarten level, little has been said about the role of speech 
in this context. One of Piaget’s greatest contributions to the kindergarten 
classroom has been the concept of stages of development in children’s cognition 
and, in particular, the development of speech. The kindergarten child has been 
considered essentially egocentric and, as with Pie and Ez in the first conversation, 
little attempt has been made to organize the child into more socialized activities. 
The emphasis has been on natural development through each stage. What seems 
to be suggested in the research findings of this paper is that, although the child is 
developing naturally, the context in which this is occurring is a social one. Because 
of this the child is required to interact and respond as a member of a speech 
community using whatever knowledge or competence he possesses. 

One outcome of this research is a reconsideration of the kindergarten 
environment. In setting up an environment for an essentially egocentric child, 
many individual activities are considered. If the focus shifts to a social child who 
engages in egocentric speech as one of a range of speech forms, then the emphasis 
would be on the provision of a range of activities to accommodate both the 
egocentric and the socialized aspects of the child’s development. 

There is inherent danger in this recommendation. Because of the undoubted 
current emphasis on socialization, the egocentric nature of the child could be 
ignored. This raises the possibility of research which would be useful to the 
kindergarten teacher. For example what proportion of egocentric and socialized 
speech exists in the average kindergarten classroom? It would also be of value to 
see if a pattern exists in the types of speech events or situations which encourage 
a five-year-old to behave in an egocentric or socialized manner. This kind of 
information could serve as a lead-in to a consideration of what constitutes an 
appropriate learning environment for the kindergarten child of the 80s. 


Conclusion 


The focus in this paper has been on a reconsideration of Piaget’s original 
theory of egocentrism. One major finding has been that it was not egocentrism 
which was later questioned but its relationship as a nonsocial state to socialized 
speech. Despite Piaget’s distinction between egocentricity of thought and speech 
and Vygotsky’s later clarifications, a generalized interpretation of egocentrism has 
persisted for several decades. Recent studies in child socialization were born out of 
the need to indicate the essentially social nature of the child. The current 
definition of egocentrism may indeed be “sociocentric” or context influenced 
because of its particular bias, but it represents an evolution of Piaget’s definition 
which was originally grounded in intellectual egocentrism. 
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Nigerian Elementary Children’s 
Interests and Concerns 


The purpose of the study was to identify and analyse the interests and concerns 
of Nigerian elementary school students. A six-item questionnaire was given to 
528 children age 7 to age 13. The items were designed to determine children’s 
interests (curiosity, wishes, favorite activities) and children’s concerns 
(aversions, worries, fears). They were most curious about biological functioning, 
wished most for personal possessions, and their favorite activity was outdoor 
play. They were most concerned about injustice and aggressive behavior and 
most worried about the supernatural. Age was found to be the main 
determinant of differences in the stated interests and concerns of the children. 


The purpose of the study was to identify and analyse the interests and 
concerns of elementary school pupils in Anambra State, Nigeria. 


A knowledge of children’s interests and concerns is essential to the curriculum 
planner to enable him to produce a functional elementary curriculum, to the 
teacher educator so that he can suggest an effective teaching mode for prospective 
teachers, and most important of all to the classroom teacher so that he can plan 
classroom activities both challenging and appealing to pupils. 


Background 


This study was done in Anambra State, Nigeria, where elementary education is 
free though not compulsory. The curriculum is heavily dependent on the official 
“Elementary School Syllabus” issued by the State Ministry of Education. This 
syllabus details the subjects according to grade levels and suggests approaches 
that could be used. Textbooks, when available, are provided, but evaluation 
procedures, teaching aids, and materials are handled by the heads of schools and 
their teachers in collaboration, sometimes, with local ministry officials. 


In some ways, many of the social features observable in North America about 
the middle of this century appear to be present in today’s Nigeria. The 
considerable post World War II migration of Eastern Europeans into North 
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Department of Education at the University of Nigeria. Her major interest is in the educational dimensions of child-rearing 
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America led to a period of social uncertainty and confusing standards which took 
a while to sort out. In 1970, Nigeria emerged from a thirty-month civil war which 
involved large movements of people before and after the war. Thus the last decade 
has been spent in rehabilitation. Meanwhile, Nigeria’s colonial past has left a 
heritage of considerable ambivalence and confusion as to whether social standards 
should be African or Euro-American. Again great increases in urban expansion 
were recorded around the middle of the 20th Century in North America. Similarly, 
Nigeria’s post-civil war decade has witnessed phenomenal population shifts from 
rural to urban centres. Another striking similarity between North America three 
decades ago and Nigeria today is observable in the influence of mass media. For 
instance, though television is quite common today in Nigeria, it is largely an urban 
luxury, as are newspapers. Radio, however, is an exception, serving rural 
communities and much enjoyed there. 


On the bases of the similarities discussed above, it would be justifiable to 
suggest that the social influences on North American children during the 1940s 
and 1950s would approximate those of present day Nigerian children, thus their 
interests and concerns would be similar. 


Literature Review 


Though interests, including wishes on the one hand, and concerns on the other 
might appear to be opposites, each can constitute a source of motivation. The 
utilization of children’s interests as motivation for learning has been acknowledged 
as of prime importance because learners learn more easily those things that 
interest them. It was Dearden (1971) who observed that the motivational problems 
in teaching occur precisely because children are regarded as needing something in 
which they have not shown voluntary interest, hence the importance of interest in 
teaching and learning. As for wishes, they can reveal valuable information about a 
learner’s personality, interests, and ambition. Zeligs (1942) commended the wish as 
a useful instrument for studying character and personality. Concerns include those 
happenings which make a person uneasy so that the concerns of a learner are just 
as important as the interests. 


Although this research was done in Nigeria, the bulk of the following review is 
based on studies carried out with American children in the United States. This is 
because only one study was found (Crippen, 1973) in which African children were 
used in an investigation similar to the one being described here. A brief definition, 
then reviews of research on interests, wishes, and concerns follow. 


Interests were defined as objects, relations, skills, goals, and activities that 
actively engage one’s selective attention (Kopel, 1973). Concern was described as 
an uneasy state of blended interest, uncertainty, or apprehension. Interests 
permeate a person’s life style and uniquely depict the personality of the 
individual. Such factors as skill, age, sex, and social class were among those 
identified as related to the types of interests a person can develop (Kopel, 1973). 
Thus, in origin, interest is linked to basic human needs, though in manifestation it 
is quite different. Research in interests represented by curiosities, wishes, and 
favourite activities is now reviewed. 

A great deal of variety was reported in studies of children’s curiosities (Baker, 
1945; Byers, 1964). Nature, animals, and plants were frequently mentioned as 
arousing curiosity in younger children, while older children, especially those 
nearing puberty indicated interest in personal and social relationships (Beggs, 
1939; Crippen, 1973; Rudman, 1955). Studies of children’s wishes showed the wish 
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for personal possessions predominating for younger children (Boynton, 1936; 
Milgram & Riedal, 1969) while older children’s wishes related more to the future, 
school success, and social relationships (Gray, 1944; Zeligs, 1942). Watching 
television was reported as the favourite activity engaging the greatest amount of 
the out of school time of American elementary school children (Bailyn, 1959; 
Larrick, 1977; Witty, 1961; Witty & Kinsella, 1962). Group outdoor play, games of 
various types, and club activities were among other favourite pursuits reported in 
the literature (Forster, 1930; Furfey 1930; Gessell & Ilg, 1964). 

Regarding children’s concerns, the following trends were reported: children’s 
aversions were strongest to spanking, unjust blame or punishment, and making 
parents unhappy (Zeligs, 1945). It was noted that older children showed more 
aversion to disturbance of personal/social relationships than did younger children 
(Jersild, Markey & Jersild, 1933). 

Among younger children, fear of animals was the dominant source of 
apprehension (Crippen, 1973; Maurer, 1945; Witty, 1961) but as children grow 
older, naked fear changes to worry. Thus for older children, worries about the 
future, school work and social relationships were the major sources of concern 
reported (Angelino & Mech, 1956; Pintner & Lev, 1940; Zeligs, 1940). 


Methodology and Design of Study 


The study sample consisting of 528 subjects between the ages of 7 and 13 
contained equal numbers of boys and girls, rural and urban pupils and children 
representing a younger and an older age set. A six-item open-ended questionnaire 
containing three indices (curiosities, wishes, and favourite activities) for measuring 
interests and three indices (aversions, worries, and fears) for measuring concerns 
was used to gather data from the children by means of personal interviews. The 
responses to each index were grouped into categories which were developed during 
a pilot study. The influence of three variables (age, sex and physical location) on 
the children’s responses was examined. x? was applied within each subgroup to 
examine variable differences under each category. 


Findings and Discussion 


Curtosities 

From Table 1 totals, it can be observed that the subjects showed greatest 
curiosity about biological followed by physical and then natural/religious issues. 
Curiosity in certain categories was influenced by physical location, since urban 
children showed significantly more curiosity about technology and applied science, 
while rural children were significantly more curious about biological and natural 
matters. 


Many of the responses recorded under this index portray an active awareness 
by the children of their surroundings and a genuine effort to explore. Granted 
that the relatively more conservative Nigerian socio-cultural situation might 
discourage inquisitiveness in children, the range and breadth of expressed 
curiosity was quite considerable. Questions of a biological nature, which had the 
highest frequency, contained a large number dealing with man, his origins, 
childbirth, and the like. Older girls showed particular interest in such issues. One 
can speculate that with little use of visual and illustrative materials such as 
television and film-strips in schools, and granting that certain communities might 
be uneasy about openly discussing human biological issues, these Nigerian subjects 
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might indeed lack essential basic information about their own bodies. Biological 
curiosity among American children seemed to be more about lower animals than 
about man. 


Reports of curiosity about supernatural/religious issues were not as frequent or 
as persistent among American children as among the subjects of this study. Lack 
of scientific education among parents, leading to various degrees of superstition 
within the family might partly account for this phenomenon. This line of thought 
appears to be supported by results obtained by Crippen (1973) who found 
curiosity about religious issues high among Kenyan elementary school pupils. 


Wishes 


The most commonly expressed wishes, as can be seen from Table 1, were for 
personal possessions, followed by those connected with vocations and future 
careers, and then school success. Significant differences were noted between the 
age sets. Younger children made significantly more wishes for personal possessions 
while older children and boys expressed significantly more wishes about vocations 
and future careers. Older children also expressed significantly more wishes to be 
good. Significantly more rural children wished to live long. 


Evidence from the literature and from this study suggest that wishes for 
personal possessions are common to children across culture, though there appears 
to be a difference in types of personal possessions desired. American children seem 
to wish for such things as dolls, pet animals, and toys whereas these Nigerian 
children’s wish for clothes, television, money and the like, suggests more adult 
influence. It no doubt reflects the materialistic value currently common in 
Nigerian society. 

Another feature worth noting is the high frequency of school success wishes in 
this study in contrast to American studies. Success in school is highly rated among 
Nigerians as a means to improve social and economic standing. Whereas every 
American child takes education for granted, such is not the case for Nigerian 
children, who go to school at considerable expense and inconvenience to parents. 


The wish to be good, found in this study but not reported in literature dealing 
with American children, is almost certainly attributable to the greater emphasis in 
Nigerian childrearing practices on such “good” virtues as obedience, peaceful 
co-existence, and being each other’s keeper. Those are the attributes of a good 
child in our culture. The wish to live long also has a deep cultural root. Many 
Igbo names and proverbs such as Ndubuisi (life is supreme) attest to the value 
attached to the ability to survive. 


Favourite Activities 


The results from Table 1 show that the favourite out-of-school activity of the 
Nigerian subjects was outdoor play. This contrasts with the results of similar 
studies in the United States which show that the favourite out-of-school pursuit of 
American school children was watching television. The frequent reference to the 
importance of school and studying found in the subjects’ responses in the present 
study also contrasts with results of studies using American children. Age was an 
important factor in the results of this index, as was sex. Significantly more 
responses naming reading and studying as favourite activities were made by older 
children, while significantly more responses naming house chores as a favourite 
activity were made by girls. In neither case is the finding a surprise; they conform 
to social expectations. Interest in making things as a favourite activity was low, 
which is surprising since Nigerians operate in a basically manual environment. 
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CHILDREN’S INTERESTS AND CONCERNS: VARIABLE RESPONSE 
FREQUENCIES AND CHI SQUARE BY AGE SET, SEX AND LOCATION 


OO ——__—__—_ss_______ Te 


Indices and Categories Alek RACETs yo “SA USexceee __Location _ 
Younger Older Boys Girls Urban Rural 
N N x2 N se N N x2 TOTAL 
Curiosities (Critical x2=5.99) 
Technology & applied science 107 106 -00 q12 101 0.54 128 85 8.68* 213 
Biological phenomena 245 222 is aly! 229 238 0.16 201 266 9.04* 467 
Physical phenomena 173 163 0.28 161 175 0.58 170 166 0.04 336 
Human & animal behaviour 73 79 S292 79 93 Wes} 84 88 0.37 72 
Supernatural/religious 97 134 592 130 101 3.64 129 102 3.15 231 
Misfortunes & accidents i? 18 0.28 16 19 0.25 20 15 0.71 35 
Miscellaneous 2 10 Rel 2 10 5.33 4 8 5233 12 
Wishes (Critical y2=6.98) 
Personal possessions 391 243 34.54* 331 303 1.23 32k 313 0.10 634 
Success in school 82 97 1.25 Tif 102 3.49 85 94 0.45 179. 
Travel 81 66 Te53 62 85 3.59 82 65 1.96 147 
Vocations & future career 94 158 16.25* 150 102 9.14* 126 126 le) 252 
Personal & family welfare 40 58 330 40 58 3.30 40 58 3.30 98 
Others' welfare 6 16 4.54 14 8 1.63 14 8 1.63 22 
Food 30 7 14.29* b iy) 20 0.24 17 20 0.24 37 
Sports & play 6 7 0.07 6 7 1.00 10 3 3.76 13 
Miscellaneous 9 16 196 14 11 0.36 11 14 0.36 25 
To be good 22 67 22.75* 40 49 0.91 51 38 1.89 89 
To live long 20 38 5.58 20 38 5.58 18 40 8.34% 58 
No death 3 6 1.00 4 5 O.k2 7 2 PTT 9 
Favorite Activities (Critical y2=6.44) 
Home duties & chores 158 plaly/ Ge dd 116 159 6.72* 135 140 0.09 275 
Playing, sports & games 322 317 0.03 S29 310 0.56 291 348 5.08 639 
Making things ask 12 0.04 23) 10 0.39 12 11 0.04 23 
Reading & studying x2 154 6.63* 135 131 0.06 147 o1'9 2.94 266 
Eating 53 34 4.14 45 42 0.10 55 32 0.10 87 
Excursions/exploring 19 23 0.38 24 18 0.85 10 32 11.52* 42 
Attending school 6 3 1.00 6 3 1.00 8 1 5.44 9 
Social activities 44 35 1.02 29 50 5.58 40 39 0.01 79 
Miscellaneous 22 24 0.08 25 21 0.34 26 20 0.78 46 
Aversions (Critical y2=6.44) 
Aggression/violence/injustice 265 287 0.87 272 281 0.18 278 274 0.28 552 
Conflicts/punishment 127) 79 11.18* 95 ad 1.24 91 115 2.79 206 
Dishonesty 146 165 1.16 159) 152 0.15 167 144 1.70 311 
Disasters 48 55 0.47 56 47 0.46 45 58 1.64 103 
Doing chores 14 8 1.63 15 17 2.90 12 10 0.18 22 
Poor school performance 7 Ld 0.88 if 11 0.88 10 8 0522, 18 
Miscellaneous 34 38 0.22 Zi 5d. 12.50 36 36 ie} 123 
Denial of necessities 15 10 1.00 15 10 1.00 12 13 0.04 25 
Conflicts between parents 0 4 4.00 3 1 1.00 3 il 0.25 4 
Worries (Critical ,2=7.22) 
School work 97 PL 1.86 92 122 4.20 107 107 (e) 214 
Economic anxiety 33 31 0.06 36 28 1.00 25 39 3.06 64 
Loss/accidental damage 40 49 0.91 39 50 1.35 46 43 0.10 89 
Punishment 124 112 0.61 LOS) P27; des7 129 107 2.05 236 
Family & social relationships 14 21 1.40 19 16 0.25 15 20 0.74 35 
Animals 9 6 0.60 7 8 0.06 7 8 0.06 a5 
Death & dead people 75 94 Ziel 92 77 1.33 75 94 2.13 169 
Accidents/disaster 16 7 3.52 10 3 0.39 16 a Seog 23 
Supernatural & strange 156 156 ‘0 lig 14 2.88 167 145 1.55 su2 
Illness/hospital/doctors 54 47 0.48 48 53 0.24 46 55 0.80 101 
Dreams : e) 6 0.60 9 6 0.60 12 3 5.40 15 
resent : : on 2 2 0 3 1 1.00 4 
; ° 3 4 0.14 2 5 1.28 7 
Miscellaneous 2 21 15.69 5 18 7239 20 3 12.56 23 
Fears (Critical x2=7.22) 
School work 1 0 1.00 (0) 1 0.5 at (0) 1.00 1 
HEONOMLS anxiety (e) 0 fo) fe) fo) 0 0 0 0 0 
REET bie damage ; (0) ie) (0) 0 (0) (0) ie) ie) ie) 
Family & social relati hi ee ee 5 : oe a ae S 
tae onships ee i 0.33 1 2 0.33 3 0 3.00 3 
Death & dead people ns ep eo a ras ie ae ieee 241 254 0.34 495 
Dye paenes/diasaete as 84 5.17 64 UH! 1.19 67 74 0.34 141 
Supernatural/strange 195 Se 2.45 45h 52 0.16 143 154 0.40 297 
CMake neapital acousee 5 ae ea = Te ° 227 221 0.08 448 
te 5 7 0.33 8 4 ers he} 10 2 5.33 12 
eiesu ait ; 12 4.00 5 ial 2525 c} i 0.25 16 
cabenaae we 4 0.12 3 4 0.14 2 5 1.28 7 
iisdedlsndons 24 0.20 24 25 0.02 25 24 0.02 49 
Ney 33 5.12 34 16 6.48 27 23 0.32 50 


SS SE ee ee ee 
* Significant at p<.0l with 1 degree of freedom. 
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This result may not be unconnected with a recent de-emphasis on handwork as a 
creative feature of the elementary curriculum, in the part of Nigeria where this 
study took place. There was a significant difference between rural and urban 
children in the excursions/exploring category; however, the total number of 
responses to that category in relation to the overall total is rather small. 


Aversions 


Most frequently expressed aversions were to aggressive behaviour and injustice, 
then dishonesty, followed by conflicts with adults. Young children expressed 
significantly more aversion to conflicts with adults. Making parents unhappy and 
spanking leading to disturbances in the personal/social relationship base, reported 
as the major aversions of American elementary school children, are similar to the 
expressed aversions of the subjects of this study. It is interesting to note that 
American children are as anxious to maintain good relations with adults as are 
these Nigerian children. Though a satisfactory child/adult relationship is 
recognised as an important factor in happy childhood, some cultures have special 
emphasis areas. In the Nigerian community where this study was done, as in most 
Nigerian communities, much emphasis is placed on a “good” adult-child 
relationship, the onus usually being on the child to keep the relationship good by 
being obedient, maintaining proper respect, and the like. Not infrequently, 
especially for the older child, providing basic necessities like school materials or 
even the expression of love is tied up with this maintenance of a good 
relationship. It would thus appear that in some ways maintaining a cordial 
relationship with adults would be a more critical issue for the Nigerian than for 
the North American child. Crippen (1973) however reported aversion to aggression 
as the issue of greatest concern to the Kenyan children that he studied. 


Worries and Fears 

In view of the relationship (mentioned in the literature review) between the 
emotions “fears” and “worries” it is not surprising that there is considerable 
overlapping and similarity in the categories under which responses were classified 
in these two indices. However within the Worries index the responses to the 
various categories were quite close for the variables. 


Table 1 reveals the subjects’ most common sources of worry to be of the 
supernatural, of punishment, and of school work, in that order. On the other 
hand, the subjects’ fears were dominated by animals and supernatural beings 
(such as ghosts and masquerades). Watson (1966), commenting on Jersild’s 
findings about children’s fears, noted that the fears of children between the ages 
of five and twelve tend to be unrealistic. That observation is partly supported by 
the results of the present study, since fears of some remote animals and ghosts 
were quite commonly expressed. Older children expressed significantly more fears 
regarding the supernatural or the strange, while younger children were 
significantly more frightened of animals. 


Educational Implications of the Findings 

Of the three variables, age, sex, and physical location, whose effects were 
observed in this investigation, age showed the greatest influence. Eight of the 14 
cases of significant differences as can be seen from Table 1 are due to the effect of 
age. The importance of age as a developmental factor in the overall growth of 
children is well documented and the results of this study, by further 
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demonstrating that importance, suggest that regardless of environment, the age 
factor is one of the most powerful influences in child development. Eight instances 
of significant differences dictated by age were found, while two instances were due 
to sex and four to physical location. 

The educational implications of the above are fairly clear. First and foremost 
they justify and once more reinforce the underlying notion of a developmental 
approach to child education. This means that the concept of a junior and a senior 
primary school (or section) is very much in order. Though the concept is accepted 
in principle for Nigerian school practice, problems resulting from inadequate staff 
and school equipment frequently produce situations which make actual 
implementation much less than perfect. 

On a continuing basis, however, the designing of primary school curriculum 
must adhere strictly to the developmental view, so that the classroom teacher 
realises that in spite of logistic problems, practices and approaches have to be 
adapted to suit the age of pupils. With regard to wishes, since children, especially 
those that are younger, value personal possessions so much, the teacher has to 
realise how tremendously significant little favours can be. The many wishes 
expressed for school success should alert the teacher to the importance which 
children attach to success and recognition in school. This is further supported by 
the high response frequency in the studying/reading category of favourite 
activities. Opportunities for reading outside the school texts, and other activities 
likely to inspire or encourage further success should be nurtured at every turn. 


The special attention of educators is called to the concerns of pupils. Strong 
aversion to conflict with adults (including teachers) means that though discipline 
should be firm, friendly relations with pupils have to be ensured. The excitement 
and love which animals generate in children is very touching. And yet ironically 
these still constitute a source of fear for many children all over the world, as the 
literature and this study reveal. The teacher can build on the basic love of animals 
by presenting animal life and habits in an exciting form. The rich life of animals 
can be explored using the integrated approach so that physical form, food, habits, 
reproduction, uses to man and nature, among other areas can be examined. 
Frequent trips to zoos, farms, and animal laboratories would add rich excitement 
to lessons on animals while classroom pets would provide experience in observing 
what and how animals live from day to day. 


One is not surprised by the similarity between the responses of urban and 
rural children. In spite of the phenomenal rise in Nigeria’s urban population in 
the last ten years, Nigeria is still basically a rural dominated country. Indeed 
many of the new “urbanites” have one foot in the city and the other in their 
village such that every weekend or public holiday finds them hurrying back to 
their villages. The rural-urban lines are not yet as boldly drawn within Nigeria as 
in the more industrialised countries. However, teachers in rural areas might 
require to emphasize, in selecting materials like stories and other reading 
materials and experiences, those that contain technical and applied science 
concepts in order to make up for their pupils’ apparently more limited experiences 
in this area. A trip to a local factory or even a guided tour of a roadside motor 
mechanic’s workshop would be beneficial and no doubt exciting. 
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In contrast to prior work in which the fields of school-level and classroom-level 
environment have remained remarkably independent, this study was an 
investigation of relationships between school and classroom environment 
variables. Using a sample of 34 secondary school teachers, data were obtained 
on perceptions of five dimensions of school environment (affiliation, 
professional interest, achievement orientation, formalization, and 
innovativeness) and five dimensions of classroom environment (personalization, 
participation, independence, investigation, and _ differentiation). Simple, 
multiple, semipartial multiple, and canonical correlational analyses revealed 
relationships between school-level and classroom-level environment dimensions, 
and attested to the potential usefulness of a confluence of school and classroom 
environment research traditions. 


Over the last two decades, workers in several countries have shown increasing 
interest in the conceptualization, assessment, and study of the environment or 
climate of whole schools (Deer, 1980) and individual school classrooms (Fraser, 
1980). What is noteworthy about the fields of school-level environment is that, 
despite their simultaneous development and logical linkages, they have remained 
remarkably independent. Consequently, it is common for workers in one field to 
have little cognizance of the other field, and for different theoretical and 
conceptual foundations to be used to underpin research in the two fields. Also it 
has been rare indeed for either empirical studies or literature reviews to 
encompass both school and classroom environment. 
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This article represents a breakaway from the existing tradition of 
independence of the two fields of school and classroom environment and 
contributes in two ways to a confluence of the fields. First, a brief overview is 
provided of some of the major references, ideas, instruments, and research from 
each field. Second, a report is given of one of the very few existing studies in 
which relationships between school-level and classroom-level environmental 
variables have been investigated. 


Prior Research 


School Environment Research 


School environment research has tended to be closely allied with the field of 
educational administration and to rest on the assumption that schools can be 
viewed as formal organizations (Thomas, 1976). Probably the most widely used 
school-level environment instrument is Halpin and Croft’s (1963) Organizational 
Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ), which provides a measure of teachers’ 
perceptions of the behavior of the school principal (aloofness, consideration) and 
of other teachers (hindrance, intimacy). Also, although the OCDQ was designed 
initially for use in elementary schools, it has formed the basis for the development 
of new factor-analytic scales for use in secondary schools in England and Australia 
(Finlayson & Deer, 1979). 


Pace and Stern (1958) developed the College Characteristics Index (CCI) to 
measure student or staff perceptions of 30 environment characteristics of colleges 
or universities. Each of these 30 variables (e.g., affiliation, order) was based on 
Murray’s (1938) taxonomy and paralleled a needs scale in the Activities Index 
(Stern, 1970). That is, each Activities Index scale corresponded to behavioral 
manifestations of a needs variable, while the parallel CCI scale corresponded to 
environmental press conditions likely to facilitate or impede their expression. The 
original CCI has been adapted to form the High School Characteristics Index 
(HSCI) (Stern, 1961) and the Elementary and Secondary School Index (Richman 
& Stern, 1979). McDill, Rigsby and Meyers (1969) used scales derived from a 
factor analysis of items based in part on the CCI and HSCI and established 
environment-achievement relationships among a large sample of students and 
teachers. 

Some important prior school environment research, including the widely 
known studies of Coleman (1966) in the United States and Plowden (1967) in 
Great Britain, has focussed on structural aspects of the school, such as staffing 
ratios, school size, or number of library books. Both literature and empirical 
analyses have shown that the key structural dimensions of any bureaucratic 
organization include dimensions such as formalization and centralization (Hall, 
1963; Pugh, Hickson, Hinings, MacDonald, Turner & Lupton, 1963). For example, 
George and Bishop’s (1971) study of school environments involved the four 
structural dimensions of formalization (extent of school rules and regulations), 
centralization (extent of teacher participation in decision-making, complexity 
(degree of specialization), and professional latitude (degree of freedom permitted 
to teachers), while Kester and Howard (1975) and Corwin (1969) conceptualized 
the school in terms of its centralization of decision-making, standardization of 
practices and procedures, supervision of personnel, complexity of organizational 
structure, and heterogeneity of staff. 
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Classroom Environment Research 

The field of classroom environment research is conveniently synthesized in 
several recent overviews (Fraser, 1980, 1981a; Fraser & Walberg, 1981; Moos, 1979; 
Walberg, 1979). These references show that the two instruments used most 
extensively in classroom environment research are the Learning Environment 
Inventory (Anderson & Walberg, 1974) and the Classroom Environment Scale 
(CES) (Moos & Trickett, 1974), although prior studies also have made use of the 
Class Atmosphere Scale (Silbergeld, Koenig & Manderscheid, 1976), the 
Individualized Classroom Environment Questionnaire (ICEQ) (Rentoul & Fraser, 
1979), and the My Class Inventory (Fisher & Fraser, 1981). These instruments 
include psychosocial dimensions such as competition, order and organization, 
involvement, personalization, rule clarity, difficulty, and apathy. Although it is 
common for school-level environment instruments to involve teachers’ perceptions 
(because students are considered unable to provide accurate information about 
many aspects of the whole-school environment), most classroom environment 
instruments are designed to tap students’ perceptions. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the CES and ICEQ have parallel forms for measuring students’ and 
teachers’ perceptions of the same classroom. Moreover, the existence of sizable 
positive associations between teacher perceptions and student class mean 
perceptions on corresponding scales on the CES (Moos, 1979) and ICEQ (Fraser, 
198la) suggests that teachers’ perceptions might be used more often in future 
research to provide valid and economical measures of classroom environment. 


The strongest tradition in prior classroom environment research involves use of 
the classroom perceptions of students (or sometimes teachers) as predictors of 
student cognitive and affective outcomes. This research has provided convincing 
and consistent support for the predictive validity of classroom environment 
perceptions in accounting for appreciable amounts of variance in student 
outcomes, beyond that attributable to student characteristics such as intelligence 
or pretest performance. The pattern emerging from these studies is highlighted in 
Haertel, Walberg and Haertel’s (1981) recent meta-analysis — involving 12 studies 
of 17 805 students in 823 classes in eight subject areas in four nations — which 
revealed that learning outcomes were positively associated with certain classroom 
environment dimensions (e.g., cohesiveness, satisfaction) and negatively associated 
with others (e.g., friction, disorganization). 

When used as dependent variables, perceptions of classroom environment have 
differentiated revealingly and appreciably between classrooms following alternative 
curricula (e.g., Levin, 1980) and between classrooms varying in class size 
(Anderson & Walberg, 1972), grade level (Welch, 1979) and subject matter (Hearn 
& Moos, 1978). Some classroom environment instruments have been used to 
measure, not only perceptions of actual environment, but also perceptions of 
preferred environment. Actual and preferred forms of the ICEQ were used to show 
some interesting differences in the perceptions of actual and preferred classroom 
environment among samples of students and teachers (Fraser, in press), and in a 
person-environment fit study which showed that students achieved better when in 
their preferred environment (Fraser & Rentoul, 1980). Also, data on 
actual-preferred discrepancies can be used as a practical basis for planning 
environmental changes which will align the actual environment more closely with 
students’ or teachers’ preferred environment (Fraser, 1981b). 
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Effects of School Environment on Classroom Environment 


Although a detailed critique of prior research is outside the scope of this 
paper, the independence of the fields of school environment research and 
classroom environment research needs to be emphasized. This independence 
meant that the design of the present investigation of associations between 
school-level and classroom-level environment could not be built on a sound 
foundation of directly related past research and conceptual analyses. 
Consequently, as new ground was broken in the present study, its design was 
derived from the body of indirectly related literature reviewed briefly in this 
section. 


A variety of important literature strongly suggests that factors in the school 
environment will shape the teachers’ behavior and the classroom environment. 
Social scientists have been concerned for a long time about the problems of 
socialization of professionals into bureaucracies (Blau & Scott, 1962; Etzioni, 
1964), in general, and schools (Moeller & Charters, 1966; Edgar & Warren, 1969; 
Ortiz, 1978), in particular. Also a number of workers (Kuhlman & Hoy, 1974; 
Lacefield & Mahan, 1979) have contended that forces operating within the school 
are likely to mould teachers’ role ideology and role performance in directions 
which align them with the underlying values of the school. For beginning teachers, 
in particular, Hannam, Smyth and Stephenson (1976) have recognized that major 
preoccupations are relationships with colleagues and school rules, Willower and 
Jones (1963), claim that feelings of restriction are felt in the kinds of classroom 
innovations sanctioned by the school, and Hoy’s (1968) study indicates that the 
process of socialization influenced control ideology making it become more 
custodial during the first year of teaching. 

It was considered important in the present investigation to be able to provide 
a conservative test of relationships between school-level and classroom-level 
environment variables by controlling statistically key variables which were 
codeterminants of classroom environment. A review of empirical evidence 
suggested that two of the most important determinants of classroom environment 
are the nature of the curriculum and students’ classroom environment preferences. 
Several prior studies have firmly established that classroom environment 
perceptions differ markedly between groups of classes following alternative 
curricula (Anderson, Walberg & Welch, 1969; Cort, 1979; Fraser, 1979; Levin, 
1980). Students’ classroom environment preferences were chosen as predictors of 
actual classroom environment after consideration of Haller’s (1967) view that 
students shape teacher behavior through the mechanism of operant conditioning, 
of Turner’s (1967) model linking student characteristics to teachers’ behaviors, 
and of Lieberman and Miller’s (1978) claim that students’ attitudes and 
preferences play an important role in the process of teacher socialization. 


Measurement of School-Level Environment 

In the present investigation of relationships between school and classroom 
environment, school-level environment was measured with the following five scales 
selected from the School-Level Environment Questionnaire (SLEQ): Affiliation, 
Professional Interest, Achievement Orientation, Formalization, and Innovativeness. 
The development of the SLEQ, which has been described in detail elsewhere 
(Rentoul & Fraser, in press), was guided by the following five criteria: 

1. Consistency with literature. The dimensions included in the SLEQ were 
selected to characterize important dimensions of the school environment described 
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in the literature and in other school environment instruments (e.g., Halpin & 
Croft, 1963; Stern, 1970; George & Bishop, 1971). In fact, the characteristics 
identified include the nature of personal relationships among teachers and 
between teachers and students, opportunities for personal and _ professional 
development, the organizational structure (e.g., leadership, decision-making, 
support, propensity for change), and the goal orientation and social structure of 
the school. 

2. Coverage of Moos’ general categories. Moos (1974a) has found that the same 
three general categories can be used in conceptualizing the individual dimensions 
characterizing diverse psychosocial environments (e.g., university residences, work 
milieus). These three basic types are Relationship Dimensions, which identify the 
nature and intensity of personal relationships, Personal Development Dimensions, 
which assess the basic directions along which personal growth and 
self-enhancement tend to occur, and System Maintenance and System Change 
Dimensions, which involve the extent to which the environment is orderly, clear in 
expectations, maintains control, and is responsive to change. Since Moos claims 
that, at minimum, Relationship Dimensions, Personal Development Dimensions, 
and System Maintenance and System Change Dimensions must all be assessed to 
provide an adequate and reasonably complete picture of any environment, 
dimensions for the SLEQ were chosen to provide coverage of each of Moos’ three 
general categories. 


3. Salience to practising teachers. While the two previous criteria ensure that 
an instrument’s dimensions are consistent with theoretical consideration, they do 
not “give reasonable assurance that the vocabulary and finite provinces which will 
be embodied in the instrument are salient for the majority of respondents” 
(Young, 1980, p. 59). Although many existing instruments were developed without 
checking their salience to teachers, extensive interviewing with practising primary 
and secondary teachers ensured that the SLEQ’s dimensions and individual items 
covered aspects of the school environment perceived to be salient by teachers. 


4. Specific relevance to schools. As some existing school environment 
instruments are adaptations of scales designed originally for other non-school 
environments, their relevance to the school situation cannot be assumed. For 
example, Moos’ (1974b) Work Environment Scale, which is purported to be 
suitable for any work environment, contains some items which lack relevance 
specifically to the school environment. Consequently, in developing the SLEQ, 
only material which was specifically relevant to schools was included. 


5. Economy. Several existing classroom environment instruments lack economy 
in terms of teachers’ answering time, researchers’ processing time, or both. For 
example, it would take the teacher a relatively long time to complete the 30 scales 
contained in the College Characteristics Index (Stern, 1970), and Finlayson and 
Deer’s (1979) instrument is complex in that some scales are answered by teachers 
while others are answered by groups of students. In developing the SLEQ, an 
attempt was made to achieve economy by developing an instrument with a 
relatively small number of reliable scales, each containing a fairly small number of 
items. 


An initial pool of items was written for each scale and this was modified 
subsequently after receiving reactions solicited from groups of educational 
researchers and practising teachers. The final step involved refining scales to form 
a final version after the application of standard item analysis techniques to data 
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collected from a previous administration of the SLEQ to the sample of 83 teachers 
described in Rentoul and Fraser (in press). Each SLEQ scale contains seven items 
and each item is scored on a five-point scale with the responses of Strongly Agree, 
Agree, Not Sure, Disagree, and Strongly Disagree. Table 1 serves to clarify further 
the nature of the SLEQ by providing a scale description and sample item for each 
scale and showing each scale’s classification according to Moos’ scheme. 


TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION, INTERNAL CONSISTENCY (ALPHA RELIABILITY), 
AND DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY (MEAN CORRELATION WITH OTHER SCALES) 
FOR EACH SLEQ SCALE 


Mean Correl. 
Alpha with 
Scale Name 


Description of Scale 


Sample Item 


Reliability Other Scales 


Affiliation (R) The teachers can obtain I feel that I could rely 0.85 0.18 
assistance, advice, and on my colleagues for 
encouragement and are made assistance if I should 
to feel accepted by need it. (+) 
colleagues. 
Professional Teachers discuss professional Teachers show little 0.81 0.29 
Interest (P) matters, show interest in interest in what is 
their work, and seek further happening in other 
professional development. schools. (-) 
Achievement Teachers value and expect Students at this school 0.91 0.23 
Orientation (P) high student achievement, are seldom under pressure 
and competition among to excel at academic 
students is encouraged. work (-) 
Formalisation (S) Teachers are expected to I am often supervised to 0.68 0.05 
comply with set rules, ensure that I follow 
guidelines, and procedures directions correctly. (+) 
and are supervised to 
ensure rule compliance. 
Innovativeness (S) The school is in favor of Teachers are encouraged 0.78 0.22 


to be innovative in this 
school. (+) 


planned change and experi- 
mentation, and fosters 
classroom openness and 
individualization. 


R: Relationship Dimensions; 
P: Personal Development Dimensions; 
S: System Maintenance and System Change Dimensions 


Items designated (+) are scored by allocating 5,4,3,2,1, respectively, for the responses Strongly Agree, 
Agree, Not Sure, Disagree, Strongly Disagree. 

Items designated (-) are scored in the reverse manner. 

Omitted or invalid responses are given a score of 3. 


Rentoul and Fraser (in press) have reported validation data for the SLEQ 
based on a previous validation sample of 83 teachers. Table 1 provides 
cross-validation information about each scale’s internal consistency (Cronbach 
alpha reliability coefficient) and discriminant validity (mean correlation of a scale 
with the other four scales) based on the present study’s sample consisting of 34 
secondary school teachers, each in a different government high school in New 
South Wales, Australia. Approximately equal numbers of science and _ social 
science teachers, male and female teachers, and metropolitan and country schools 
made up the sample for the present investigation. Also each teacher was a 
beginning teacher in his or her first year of teaching after preservice education. 
Table 1 shows that the alpha coefficient for different SLEQ scales ranged from 
0.68 to 0.91. These values suggest that each SLEQ scale displayed satisfactory 
internal consistency for a scale composed of only seven items. The values of the 
mean correlation of a scale with the other scales in Table 1 range from 0.05 to 
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0.29. These indicate satisfactory discriminant validity and suggest that the SLEQ 
measures distinct although somewhat overlapping aspects of school environment. 


Measurement of Classroom-Level Environment 


Classroom-level environment was measured in the present study with the five 
scales contained in the Individualized Classroom Environment Questionnaire 
(ICEQ). Features of the ICEQ that distinguish it from other classroom 
environment instruments are that it can be responded to by either teachers or 
students, and that it measures dimensions which are especially salient in 
individualized classrooms following open or inquiry-based approaches. The names 
of the five scales in the ICEQ are Personalization, Participation, Independence, 
Investigation, and Differentiation. 

The development and validation strategies employed with the ICEQ are 
described in detail elsewhere (Rentoul & Fraser, 1979; Fraser, 1981a, c, d). The 
four main steps in the ICEQ’s development, which are similar to those followed in 
developing the SLEQ, are discussed below: 


1. Consistency with literature. Dimensions chosen characterized the classroom 
learning environment described in the literature of individualized education, 
including open and inquiry-based classrooms (e.g., Rathbone, 1971; Weisgerber, 
1971; Walberg and Thomas, 1972). 


2. Coverage of Moos’ general categories. Dimensions chosen provided coverage 
of the three general categories of dimensions — Relationship Dimensions, Personal 
Development Dimensions, and System Maintenance and System Change 
Dimensions — delineated by Moos (1974a) for conceptualizing all human 
environments. 


3. Salience to teachers and students. Extensive interviewing with teachers and 
secondary school students was conducted in order to ensure that the ICEQ’s 
dimensions and individual items were considered salient by teachers and students. 


4. Economy. In order to achieve economy in answering and processing, the 
ICEQ was designed to have a relatively small number of reliable scales, each 
containing a fairly small number of items. 


A most important step in the development of the ICEQ involved modifying an 
initial pool of items after receiving reactions solicited from groups of educational 
researchers, practising school teachers, and school students. The last step in the 
ICEQ’s development consisted of further refining the scales to form a final version 
by application of standard item analysis techniques to data collected from a 
number of different samples described in Rentoul and Fraser (1979). The final 
version of the ICEQ consists of 50 items, with each of the five dimensions being 
assessed by 10 items. Each item is scored on a five-point scale with responses of 
Almost Never, Seldom, Sometimes, Often, and Very Often. The scoring direction 
is reversed for approximately half of the items. 


Table 2 helps to clarify the nature of the ICEQ by showing the classification of 
each scale according to Moos’ scheme and by providing a scale description and 
sample item for each scale. This table also shows information about the internal 
consistency reliability and discriminant validity of the ICEQ’s scales for the 
sample of 34 teachers involved in the present research. This table shows that, for 
different ICEQ scales, the alpha coefficient ranged from 0.75 to 0.89 and the mean 
correlation of a scale with the other scales ranged from 0.25 to 0.36. These values, 
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which are similar to those reported for other samples (Fraser, 1981a) suggest that 
each ICEQ scale has adequate internal consistency and discriminant validity. 


TABLE 2 


DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION, INTERNAL CONSISTENCY (ALPHA RELIABILITY), 
AND DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY (MEAN CORRELATION WITH OTHER SCALES) 
FOR EACH ICEQ SCALE 


Mean Correl. 


Alpha with 
Scale Name Description of Scale Sample Item Reliability Other Scales 
Personalization (R) Emphasis on opportunities for The teacher considers 0.88 0.26 
individual students to interact students’ feelings (+) 
with the teacher and on concern 
for the personal welfare and 
social growth of the individual. 
Participation (R) Extent to which students are The teacher lectures with- 0.82 0.36 
encouraged to participate rather out students asking or 
than be passive listeners. answering questions. (-) 
Independence (P) Extent to which students are Students choose their 0.86 0.26 
allowed to make decisions and partners for group 
have control over their own work. (+) 
learning and behavior. 
Investigation (P) Emphasis on the skills and Students find out the 0.89 0.34 
processes of inquiry and answers to questions and 
their use in problem-solving problems from the teacher 
and investigation. rather than from 
investigations. (-) 
Differentiation (S) Emphasis on the selective Different students use 0.75 0.25 
treatment of students on the different books, 
basis of ability, learning equipment, and 
style, interests, and rate materials. (+) 
of working. 


R: Relationship Dimensions 
P: Personal Development Dimensions 
S: System Maintenance and System Change Dimensions. 


Items designated (+) are scored 1,2,3,4,5, respectively, for the responses Almost Never, Seldom, 
Sometimes, Often, Very Often. 

Items designated (-) are scored in the reverse manner. 

Omitted or invalid responses are given a score of 3. 


Design of Study 


The study involved the sample of 34 beginning teachers in responding to both 
the SLEQ and the ICEQ. This provided a measure of perceived school-level 
environment in 34 different schools, and a measure of the classroom-level 
environment in one class taught by each of the 34 teachers. The use of teachers’ 
perceptions in this research to assess environment has the major advantage that 
teachers’ perceptions are the immediate influence on behavior and role 
performance (Power, in press). 


As noted previously the variables of curriculum and students’ classroom 
environment preferences were included in some analyses as codeterminants to 
permit a more conservative test of the effects of school-level environment on 
classroom-level environment. The curriculum variable used was a dichotomous 
curriculum materials variable which designated whether individualized or 
conventional curriculum materials had been in use in each classroom involved in 
the study in the months prior to data collection. In order to permit inclusion of 
student classroom environment preferences in some analyses, measures were taken 
of student preferences for classroom individualization in each class whose 
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environment had been rated by a teacher in the sample. In fact, the preferred 
form of the ICEQ was administered in each classroom, and class means were 
calculated to represent student preferences for the same five dimensions 
(Personalization, Participation, Independence, Investigation, and Differentiation) 
for which teachers had provided ratings of actual classroom environment. 


Analyses and Results 


Relationships between school-level and classroom-level environment were 
explored in the present study using the five methods of data analysis shown in 
Table 3 and used in a previous study (Fraser, 1981d). The first and most simple 
analysis in Table 3 is a simple correlational analysis involving the five 
classroom-level environment scales and the five school-level environment scales. 
Results indicate that eight of the 25 correlations were significantly different from 
zero (p<.05), which is about six times that expected by chance. It is noteworthy 
also that all significant correlations were positive except those for the 
Formalization scale. In particular, findings suggest that increased levels of school 
Formalization were associated with lower levels of classroom Participation, 
Independence, and Differentiation. 


TABLE 3 


SIMPLE, MULTIPLE, SEMIPARTIAL MULTIPLE, AND CANONICAL 
CORRELATIONS (USING RAW AND RESIDUAL CLASSROOM 
ENVIRONMENT SCORES) BETWEEN FIVE SCHOOL-LEVEL 

AND FIVE CLASSROOM-LEVEL ENVIRONMENT SCALES 


Semipartial 
Classroom Multiple Multiple 
Environment Simple Correlation, r Correlation Correlation® 
Scale Affil Prof Int Ach Or Forn Innov 
(R) (P) (P) (S) (Ss) R sR 
Personalization (R) 0.35% 0.16 -0.03 -0.22 0.34* 0.57* 0.52* 
Participation (R) 0.10 0.10 0.38* -0.36* 0.03 0.58* O31 
Independence (P) 0.07 0.10 0.05 -0.37* -0.12 0.38 0.43 
Investigation (P) 0.19 0.35% 0.52%* 0.13 0.10 0.66** 0.48% 
Differentiation (S) -0.15 0.08 -0.05 -0.35* 0.10 0.36 0.31 
Canonical Correlation: Re = 0.77%* Re = 0.60* 
(Raw class (Résidual class 
env. scores) env. scores®) 
* p<.05 
** p<.01 


2 Involves adjustment for a curriculum variable and student preferences on corresponding classroom 
environment scale. 


R: Relationship Dimensions 
P: Personal Development Dimensions 
S: System Maintenance and System Change Dimensions. 


While a simple correlational analysis can provide useful information, the 
multiple correlation of the set of school environment variables with each classroom 
environment scale provides a more parsimonious picture of the joint influence of 
correlated predictors, and reduces the Type 1 error rate associated with the simple 
correlational analysis. Table 3 shows that the magnitude of the multiple 
correlation between a classroom environment variable and the set of five school 
environment scales was 0.57 for Personalization, 0.58 for Participation, 0.38 for 
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Independence, 0.66 for Investigation, and 0.36 for Differentiation. These values 
were significantly greater than zero (p< .05) for three classroom environment 
scales, namely, Personalization, Participation, and Investigation. Furthermore, by 
squaring the values of the multiple correlation, it can be seen that the amount of 
variance in different classroom environment scales explained by the set of school 
environment dimensions was 32, 34, 15, 44, and 13 per cent, respectively, for the 
Personalization, Participation, Independence, Investigation, and Differentiation 
scales. 


In order to provide a more conservative test of the relationship between 
classroom-level and school-level environment variables, the two background 
characteristics discussed previously were controlled statistically in some analyses. 
These were the curriculum variable (individualized vs. conventional materials) and 
the class mean of students’ preferred environment scores for the corresponding 
scale of the ICEQ. The last column of figures in Table 3 shows the value of the 
semipartial multiple correlation between each actual classroom environment scale 
and the set of five school environment scales, when the effects of both the 
curriculum variable and students’ preferences for the corresponding classroom 
environment dimension were controlled. Although the values of the semipartial 
multiple correlation (0.52, 0.31, 0.48, 0.48, and 0.31 for the five classroom 
environment scales) are smaller than the values of the multiple correlation, they 
were still found to be significantly greater than zero (p<.05) for the 
Personalization and Investigation scales. Moreover, since the square of the 
semipartial multiple correlation represents the increment in explained variance, it 
can be seen that the set of SLEQ scales accounted for an increment of between 
approximately 10 and 27 per cent of the variance in different classroom 
environment variables (over and above that attributable to the curriculum variable 
and student preferences for the corresponding classroom environment variable). 


Although use of multiple correlations and semipartial multiple correlations 
overcomes the problem of collinearity between school environment scales, 
intercorrelations amongst classroom environment scales could still give rise to an 
inflated experimentwise Type I error rate. Canonical analysis, however, can 
provide a parsimonious picture of relationships between a domain of correlated 
classroom environment variables and a domain of correlated school environment 
variables. Consequently, two canonical analyses were conducted. The first was 
analogous to the multiple correlational analysis in that it explored relationships 
between scores on the set of five school environment scales and raw scores on the 
set of five classroom environment scales. The second canonical analyses was 
analogous to the semi-partial multiple correlational analysis in that it explored 
relationships between scores on the set of five school environment scales and 
residual scores on the set of classroom environment scales (i.e., scores adjusted for 
the curriculum variable and the corresponding student preferred classroom 
environment score). The bottom of Table 3 shows that each canonical analysis 
yielded one significant canonical relationship. A significant canonical correlation of 
0.77 (p<.01) was found between school environment scales and raw scores on the 
classroom environment scales, while a significant canonical correlation of 0.60 
(p<.05) was found between school environment scales and residual scores on the 
classroom environment scales. 

Although the five separate analyses reported in Table 3 are consistent in that 
each supports the existence of relationships between school-level and 
classroom-level environment dimensions, each analysis leads to a somewhat 
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different interpretation of relationships between individual school environment 
and classroom environment dimensions. The interpretation of significant simple 
correlations can be obtained readily by examining the signs in Table 3. In 
particular, it can be seen that greater Formalization in the school environment was 
associated with lower levels of classroom Participation, Independence, and 
Differentiation. Also it is noteworthy that, of the eight statistically significant 
simple correlations, there were four cases in which a school environment scale 
classifiable as a particular general category in Moos’ scheme was significantly 
related to a classroom environment scale classifiable in the same general category. 
The most sophisticated analysis reported in Table 3 (i.e., the canonical analysis of 
residual classroom environment scores) revealed a more concise interpretation. An 
examination of canonical loadings suggested that, with the curriculum variable and 
student preferences on the corresponding classroom environment scale controlled, 
greater Formalization and Achievement Orientation in the school environment was 
linked with greater classroom Investigation and less classroom Independence. 


Conclusion 


By describing a study of relationships between school-level environment and 
classroom-level environment, this article differs from most prior work in which the 
fields of school and classroom environment have been largely independent. The 
two new measuring instruments used in the research were the School-Level 
Environment Questionnaire (SLEQ), which measures teacher perceptions of school 
Affiliation, Professional Interest, Achievement Orientation, Formalization, and 
Innovativeness, and the Individualized Classroom Environment Questionnaire 
(ICEQ), which measures teacher perceptions of classroom Personalization, 
Participation, Independence, Investigation, and Differentiation. Relationships 
between these five school-level and five classroom-level environment variables 
were explored for a sample of secondary school teachers using five different 
methods of data analysis. These were a simple correlational analysis, a multiple 
correlational analysis involving the prediction of each classroom environment 
dimension from the set of school environment scales, a semipartial multiple 
correlational analysis involving prediction of each classroom environment 
dimension from the set of SLEQ scales but with control for some background 
variables, a canonical analysis involving raw scores on the classroom and school 
environment variables, and a canonical analysis involving raw scores on the school 
environment scales and residual classroom environment dimensions adjusted for 
background variables. 


As the present study involved a relatively small sample of beginning teachers, 
caution is needed in placing too much weight on its findings until replications 
have been carried out with a variety of larger samples. Nevertheless, taken 
together, results from the present study’s five separate analyses provide some 
initial consistent support for the existence of sizable and statistically significant 
relationships between school-level and classroom-level environment variables. For 
example, it was found that greater Formalization in the school environment 
tended to be associated with lower levels of classroom individualization, especially 
on the Participation, Independence, and Differentiation scales. Finally, with 
respect to future research, this study attests to the validity and usefulness of the 
SLEQ and ICEQ and to the desirability of a confluence of school-level and 
classroom-level environment research traditions. 
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Note 


il: A copy of the SLEQ or the ICEQ together with scoring instructions may be requested from Barry J. Fraser, Faculty of 
Education, Western Australian Institute of Technology, South Bentley, W.A., 6102, Australia. 
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Opinions of Alberta Students Towards Work 


The purpose of the study was to develop an instrument that would measure 
high school students’ opinions toward the world of work. From a literature 
review, and from ideas and opinions of experienced counsellors, a pool of items 
was created and tried on a sample of 360 Alberta students. From the 
preliminary study, 75 items were selected for the final instrument. The items 
were grouped into 15 scales. The instrument was administered to 1035 students 
in eight locations in Alberta. Item results indicated that the students’ opinions 
were generally supportive of the traditional prairie work ethic. Scale score data 
indicated that the opinions were stable over one month, that the scales were 
reasonably homogeneous, and that they were relatively independent of each 
other. Scale differences between sexes, between two grade levels and between 
students who had previous work experience and those who did not were 
examined. The results tended to be consistent with results presented in the 
work value literature. 


The general area of work-values, work-attitudes, and job preferences, is a 
broad continuum, extending from enduring values to more transient opinions. At 
the values end, researchers such as Super (1968), Holland (1973), and Lofquist 
and Dawis (1978), have focussed their efforts on describing the fundamental 
personality characteristics that relate to job selection and job satisfaction. 


Moving from the values end of the continuum, one passes through the area of 
Pryor’s (1979) work aspect preferences which are statements of relationships 
between a person and particular qualities of work, and are viewed as being 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF SUBSCALES MEASURED ON SOME 
PREVIOUS WORK VALUE INSTRUMENTS 


Extrinsic People-Oriented Intrinsic 
1. Salary 6. Working with 10. Independence 
2. Security People 11. Achievement 
3. Prestige 7. Leadership 12. Self-Development 
4, Working 8. Helping 13. Training 
Conditions People 14. Ideas 
THe ranent Ss 5. Fringe 9. Supervisory 15. Interesting Work 
Benefits Relations 16. Creativity 
Author, Date, Name of Scale 17. General Philosophy 
Ol 02 03 O04 O05 06 07 O08 09 TO: LE 2 SP a V5 tee] 
Rosenberg, 1957 
Occupational Values Scale XX ne B.e De xX xX xX X 
Dipboye et al., 1959 Sy OGIO. oe wee xX Xk xX 
Eyde, 1962 
Work Value Scale xX xX xX xX >. 4 xX xX 
Kilpatrick et al, 1964 
Occupational Value Scales xX xX xX xX xX X xX xX 
Thompson, 1966 
Occupational Value Scale xX xX =X Xo ke kk X XX: 
Hall, 1968 
Occup. Orientation Inventory xX xX 5 awe. S xX xX xX xX xX xX 
Super, 1968 
Work Values Inventory xX xX xX xX Xx xX ke es xX xX xX xX xX xX xX 
Wollock, 1971 
Survey of Work Values xX xX xX xe ek xX 
Hales & Fenner, 1972 
Ohio Work Values Inventory xX x Xx X xX xX xX xX X xX ».¢ 
Perrone, 1973 
Occup. Values Inventory xi xX xX xX X X x ox 
Schab, 1974 
Work Ethic Survey xX xX xX KPa eX Xx 
Burton, 1975 ie AP Saw. ID. a. xX xX eG pee 8 x 
Kazanas, 1975 
Meaning & Value of Work Scale Kone kp eke Xs x xX xX Ge SS xX 
Jackson, 1977 
Jackson Vocational Survey x eX KX smaX: Xepe Kok X 
Mietus, 1977 
Maryland Work Value Inventory xX xX X xX xX x X 


List of Comparable Terms for Subscales 


Subscale Associated Terminology 

Ol. Salary Income, good money, monetary concern, economic, economic return, earnings, 
pay considerations. 

02. Job Security N/A 

03. Prestige Status, esteem, company reputation, dominance-recognition, accountability. 

04. Working Conditions Location, surroundings, solitude. 

05. Fringe Benefits N/A 


06. Working with People Relations with others, social, affiliation, recognition, belongingness, 
co-worker concern, associates, social status, interpersonal confidence, 
sex discrimination, influence. 


07. Leadership Dominance-recognition, management, responsibility, control, power. 

08. Helping People Helpful, altruism, affiliation, people orientation, altruism toward society. 

09. Supervisory Relations Being boss, interpersonal relations. 

10. Independence Freedom, free from supervision. 

11. Achievement Advancement, personal or task satisfaction, pride, success, aspiration, 
upward striving. 

12. Self-Development Special abilities, self-realization, planfulness, altruism toward self, 
involvement, self-actualization, esthetics, fulfillment, using 
capabilities. 

13. Training Skill development. 

14. Ideas Stamina, intellectual stimulation, express ideas. 

15. Interesting Work Interesting activity, variety. 

16. Creativity N/A 


17. General Philosophy Adventure, risk, way of life, type of work, work as avoidance, time for family. 
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significant to vocational counselling. Beyond work aspect preferences, an area is 
encountered in which preferences begin to blend into opinions. These opinions are 
not necessarily strongly held, nor even particularly enduring; they may change 
from one month to the next as a result of experience or personal growth, or over 
time they may evolve into more deeply entrenched beliefs. It is to this rather 
unstable area of attitudes and perceptions that the present paper is directed. 


Little work seems to have been done directly on high school and junior high 
school students’ attitudes, perceptions and anticipations about the world of work, 
in spite of the number of occupational preference scales, and work values 
inventories that exist. Specifically, little has been done on their general 
perceptions about employers, and on their perceptions about the adequacy of 
preparation that they receive. The primary purpose of the present study was to 
develop an instrument that would fill this gap. A second purpose was to use the 
instrument to describe perceptions found among Alberta high school students. It 
was hoped that by providing a method of collecting perceptions and opinions from 
young people, future research could begin to trace the development of work 
values. 


Literature Review 


In attempting to develop an instrument, the authors were mindful of the 
relationships that likely exist among values, preferences, and opinions. The initial 
stage involved a search for previously used scales in these areas. 


Fifteen work value instruments, formulated between 1957 and 1977, were 
reviewed. The author, year, title, and subscales for the respective instruments can 
be seen in Table 1. The most common subscales have been arranged in one of 
three major categories: Extrinsic, People-Oriented, and Intrinsic. Since the various 
instruments used different labels for similar constructs, a “Comparable Term” 
chart is provided so that the reader can see what has been clustered into common 
groups. 


It was noted that most of the instruments were directed to the measurement of 
work values. The scales seemed to be based on past experience rather than toward 
future expectations, and, most importantly, the developers appeared to assume 
that respondents had already formulated a work value system. Nevertheless, in 
most cases, the concepts underlying existing scales could be applied to eliciting 
future-oriented expectations and opinions from students with little previous work 
experience. 


Many of the instruments shown in Table 1 have been used in studies of 
student work values. In some cases group differences have been shown. Two of the 
major independent variables have been age and sex. Findings for these have been 
summarized in Table 2. 

Recent studies have dealt with age as a factor by comparing either grade 
levels (Dipboye & Anderson 1959; Hales & Fenner, 1972; Perrone, 1973; and 
Wijting, 1977) or generation levels (Wijting, 1978; Mietus, 1978). In general, grade 
level differences seemed to indicate that junior high school students exhibited a 
more extrinsic pattern of attitudes: (e.g., pay, security) while senior students 
(Grade 10 through 12) were more intrinsically-oriented (e.g., interesting work, 
altruism). In terms of generational differences, senior high school students were 
found to have a work value system similar to that of their parents. 
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GROUP DIFFERENCES ON WORK ATTITUDES 


ee ee ee ee eee 
Q6NN{eN{k{]e$@e}T_0R0—“=“apq2oo0>0@es=«Oo>a_woeoao0=Q=*=<$<~=q=q0q=0=So ns 


Author 


Date 


Sample Size 


Grade Level 


Significant Differences 


a. Grade Level as an Age Factor 


Dipboye 
Hales 


Perrone 


Wijting 


b. Generation as an Age Factor 


Mietus 


Wijting 


1959 


1972 


1973 


MOTT) 


1978 


1978 


c. Sex Factor 


Dipboye 


Thompson 


Perrone 


Schab 


Smithers 


Gade 


Wijting 


Schab 


Mietus 


Sayer 


1959 


1966 


MSY) 


1974 


1975 


LO 


197 7, 


1978 


1978 


1980 


1181 
116 
170 


1402 


1476 


342 


1181 


1788 


170 


709 


qo7 


79 


1402 


302 


1400 


93 


9, 12 
Sr Breeka | 
7) (ele) 12 


5 Sh AOR 12 


ioe aly 


Onto GLO me 


10 


I C0, 2 


IOVS lise 82 


12 


10s: 100-12 


Gos ol Onme2 


12 


Ope leley eZ 


Interesting Work, Advancement 
Altruism, Self-realization 


Security, Independence, Using 
Capabilities, Fulfillment, Income, 
Helping Others, Working with People, 
Time for Family. 


Pay, Status, Power, Security, 
Activity, Involvement, Pride 


Skill development, Economic, Status, 
Personal Satisfaction, Altruism 
toward Society 


Social Status, Activity, Job 
Involvement, Upward Striving, 
Earnings, Pride 


Salary, Advancement, Independence, 
Prestige, Interesting Work, Working 
Conditions, Relations with Others 


Leadership, Being boss, Pay, 
Recognition, Expressing Ideas, 
Helping People 


Security, Using Capabilities, Income, 
Independence, Fulfillment, Helping 
Others, Working with People, 

Time for Family 


Independence 


Security, Economic, Status, Leader- 
ship, Free from Supervision, Working 
with People, Being Helpful 


Economic Return, Independence, 
Security, Altruism 


Economic, Status, Activity, 
Involvement, Pride 


Independence, Freedom, Working 
Conditions 


Economics, Status, Personal 
Satisfaction, Skill Development, 
Altruism Social 


Traditional Aspirations 


Ten studies published between 1959 and 1980 examined sex differences among 
secondary school students. In general, males exhibited more extrinsic work values 
(e.g., salary, security, status) than females. Intrinsic concerns for males tended to 
be independence and leadership. Females were basically intrinsically-oriented (e.g., 
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interesting work, altruism, personal satisfaction). Their most common extrinsic 
concern was working conditions. 


Instrument Development 


Recalling Pryor’s (1979) caution that characteristics of work can be classified 
in a number of ways, the authors tried to seek out opinions that fell along various 
dimensions. For example, the desired viewpoints ranged from extrinsic concerns 
(e.g., salary, job security, working conditions) to such people-oriented and intrinsic 
matters as confidence of success, unemployment, and expectations of employers. 
Using the literature review, and using the opinions of colleagues and friends, a 
large pool of statements pertaining to the world of work was created. From the 
pool of statements, two preliminary forms of an instrument were created using a 
Likert format (Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree). 
Each form, consisting of 125 items, was administered to 360 different students in 
grades 8 and 11 from two rural and two urban locations in Alberta. 

A careful study of the results was made to identify items which were 
ambiguous, poorly worded, or beyond the comprehension of the students. Further 
analyses were carried out to see if the items could be clustered into scales. Based 
on these analyses, it was decided to use 75 items grouped into 15 scales of 5 items 
each. 


The instrument was administered to 467 ninth grade students and 568 twelfth 
grade students in eight locations in Alberta (Edmonton, Wetaskiwin, Lacombe, 
Red Deer, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Andrew, and Jasper). Although the sample 
was not a random sample of Alberta students, it did contain a representative 
mixture of rural and urban students, as well as geographical representation of the 
central and southern portions of the province. Fifty-three percent of the sample 
was female, and 47% was male. 


Results and Discussion 


In the Appendix, the item results are given in percentages of people 
responding to each of the Likert categories. The items have been grouped 
according to scale membership, and for each scale, a general description is given, 
as well as the median scale score. Scale scores were calculated by assigning values 
of 1 (Strongly Disagree) to 5 (Strongly Agree). (In the case of item 1.3, the scoring 
was reversed.) In addition, the interval in which 90% of the students fell is shown 
for each scale. 


A separate sample of students was used to calculate test-retest reliabilities. 
The intervening time interval was about one and one-half months, and 196 
students responded to both administrations. These correlations are also shown in 
Appendix 1. 


The results are presented in two sections. In the first section the responses to 
items in each of the fifteen clusters are presented and discussed in turn. In the 
second section the results of the scale score analyses are presented and discussed. 


Item Responses 


The school preparation items generally receive a favorable endorsement from 
the students, although there is not strong support for the notion that schools do a 
good job of teaching you how to look for a job (1.4). This may reflect a tendency 
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on the part of high school counsellors to overlook the practical problems of getting 
a job, in preference to dealing with more general life skill issues. 


On the items forming the interest and variability cluster, the students 
supported the view that stimulating jobs were better than boring jobs. However 
this was tempered in item 2.4 in which uncertainty was expressed as to whether 
they would quit a boring job. 


A bit surprising to the investigators was the strong endorsement of most of the 
diligence items (scale 3). It might be suspected that the students gave us what 
they thought that we wanted to hear. However, many students took the 
opportunity to write comments in the space provided (31% of the junior high 
school students and 33% of the high school students made comments), and the 
comments supported the item data. The results of the laziness items were 
consistent with the diligence items. 


There was a fairly high endorsement of job security statements, although in 
item 5.4, the students indicated that perhaps stimulation was more important 
than security. Also interesting was the response to the statement on liking a job 
in which it would be difficult to be fired (5.4). Perhaps the substantial minority 
that disagreed with this, did so on the assumption that such jobs are less 
interesting. On the other hand it may be consistent with the diligence items in 
which work and rewards are related. 

Although few students had extensive experience with employers, their 
responses to the various positive employer items indicated an opinion that 
employers would be fair. The item that showed some tendency away from this 
involved dress and appearance rules that might be enforced by some employers. It 
is possible that students had encountered some of these rules through their friends 
and through part-time work in sales positions. 

As expected, there was a fairly strong endorsement of independence within the 
job. The responses suggested that 10 to 15% did not view independence as being 
as important as other students did. In particular, items 7.1 and 7.3 suggest that 
these students may have realistically assessed the opportunities for freedom within 
many job situations. 

Although money was clearly important, both the item responses (8.4 in 
particular), and the comments indicated that it was not the most important 
consideration to most students. Similarily, ambition was important, but was 
subordinate to friendship (9.1). 

The locus of control items showed a healthy degree of internal control. In 
some items, this might be a reflection of the general positive economic climate in 
the province. (In response to the item suggesting that association or union 
membership is important (10.5), the tendency to disagree may represent the 
predominant political-social ideology of the province.) 

The confidence items reflect the general trends noted elsewhere. However, 
item 11.4 does indicate that counsellors may not be providing vocational 
information to students to the degree that might be helpful to them as they 
proceed with career selection. 

The negative employer characteristics items were characterized by some large 
undecided responses (about 30-40%). This is not surprising given the age of the 
students. Those students who did have an opinion tended to reject negative views 
of employers. 
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In view of the very social nature of most students’ lives, it was not 
unanticipated to find that they subscribed to the social characteristics of work. 


The economic climate in Alberta produces a very low unemployment rate, and 
for many of the students, unemployment is not something with which they have 
much direct experience. In spite of this, their responses to the various items on 
the unemployment scale suggest a balanced view. Work is important, yet for many 
students there are conditions in which gaining employment is difficult. Comments 
by some students indicated that they referred the statements to their own 
personal experiences. “I have been looking for a job for months; no luck yet but 
you still must try” was a comment received from a senior high school student. 


In general, the students seemed to possess positive, optimistic opinions about 
the world of work and their future in it. Item 15.4 supports this contention, as do 
others throughout the instrument. 


Scale Score Results — General 


Although the scales were not meant to represent enduring psychological traits, 
the scores can be taken as compilations of opinions relative to broad, work related 
areas. It was intended that the scales be relatively independent, and that the 
opinions expressed through the scale scores be reasonably consistent over time. 
The latter assertion was tested over a month and the resulting reliabilities fell 
between .5 and .7 except for Diligence which was .46. 


Correlations were calculated between pairs of scale, and the strongest 
relationship was found to be between Diligence and Laziness (-.46). The direction 
of the relationship was anticipated, but it was interesting that even though the 
names suggest polar opposites, the magnitude of the correlation is far from -1. 
This may arise from an oversimplification of labels, or it may be due in part to 
the relatively high homogeneity of responses on the Laziness scale. 


The next largest correlations were in the neighbourhood of .35, and described 
the relationship between Interest and three other scales: Diligence, Independence 
and Social Relations. Diligence also correlated with Social Relations and the 
General scale at about the same level (.31 and .32). Laziness and External Locus 
of Control had an interesting correlation of .3, perhaps suggesting that people who 
find success as being beyond their control do not seem to be as critical of laziness 
as other people. Only three other correlations exceeded .3. They were Money and 
Unemployment, Confidence and General, and Social Relations and General. 


Of the 105 correlations, only ten were greater than .3 and none was greater 
than .5, an indication that the scales are relatively independent in spite of the 
similarity of some of their content. 


Scale Results — Group Differences 


In collecting the responses to the instrument, students were asked several 
background questions. Three of the questions seemed of sufficient interest to 
warrant a comparison of scale scores between different groups of students. It had 
been suggested in the review of the literature that differences existed between 
work attitudes of younger and older students, so it was decided to compare the 
opinions of the junior high school students and the senior high school students to 
see if similar differences existed in the Alberta sample. Sex differences were 
examined for the same reason. The third question had to do with previous 
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experience with a full time summer job. It was felt that the students’ opinions 
might be dependent upon past experience, and so scale scores were compared 
between students who had held a full time job in the previous summer, and those 


who had not. The means of scales on which significance was found are shown in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


MEANS FOR SCALES SHOWING SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 


Level Sex Full Time Job 
Scale aaa ee Seni Seats eae 
JH SH F M Yes No 
1. Preparation Si 1Bfhe } ibypats) TB i12 
2. Interest 19.8 20.2 2052 19.8 19.9 ZO Ss 2 
3. Diligence 
4. Laziness 9.1 OES 
5. Job Security 17.6 ilksyee 
6. Positive Employer 
Characteristics fle! 767 18.0 17.7 
7. Independence Wi5& ie} 53) WE) 18.3 
8. Money 16.6 16.1 Syste! ihe 72 16.6 1L6a2 
9. Ambition 16.9 17.4 
10. Locus of Control 12.9 Way 12.9 TSS) 
11. Confidence 7/8) 17.8 i263 Wf) 18.0 iLife 35) 
hepe her ative Enployer 1404 15.0 ee 14.9 
Characteristics 
13. Social ZO ant 19.2 
14. Unemployment Iai 7 2 1Gn Nea Th 
15. General oes P76 


High School — Junior High School Differences 


There were seven scales upon which significant differences were found between 
junior high school (JH) students and senior high (SH) school students. On three 
of these the JH group scored higher. They rated their preparation as being more 
adequate than SH students did. This was consistent with Perrone (1973) who 
found that “Using Capabilities” and “Fulfillment” were of more concern to grade 9 
and 10 students than to grade 11 and 12 students. Perhaps as students approach 
their entry into the world of work, they become less confident of their preparation 
than students who are farther away. 


JH students also rated employers more positively than SH students on the 
Positive Employer Characteristics scale, and they rated the Money factor as 
slightly more important than the SH students. The latter finding agrees with 
Wijting (1977) where the Grade 9 sample was generally extrinsically oriented, 
rating “Pay” at the top of their value system. 


SH students were higher on Interest and Variability, Confidence, Locus of 
Control, and Independence than the JH group. Other studies (Dipboye & 
Anderson, 1959; Wijting, 1977) have found similar results for Interest and 
Variability, but a somewhat puzzling finding was the difference between the two 
groups on Confidence. The SH group had a higher Confidence mean, but they also 
had a higher Locus of Control mean, indicating that they tended to see obtaining 
and holding a job as being less in their control than the JH students. Perhaps the 
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SH group is showing a growth toward a realistic assessment, and the JH group is 
idealistic. 

In general, the differences between the two groups made some sense in terms 
of the kinds of experiences that two groups would have encountered up to this 
point. The greater likelihood of having had work experience in the SH group 
would perhaps tend to temper their judgment. 


Sex Differences 


Sex differences occurred on all but three subscales. In general, girls rated Job 
Security, Independence, Ambition and Money as being less important than boys 
did. These findings are consistent with the various findings of Perrone (1973), 
Smithers (1975), Gade and Peterson (1977), Dipboye and Anderson (1959), Wijting 
(1977), and Hales and Hartman (1978). 


Girls rated Interest and Variability higher than boys and were more negative 
on Laziness than boys. The findings on Interest and Variability seem similar to 
findings on Interesting Work, Expressing Ideas, Fulfillment, Activity, Involvement 
and Task Satisfaction which are variously found in Dipboye and Anderson (1959), 
Thompson (1966), Perrone (1973), Wijting (1977), and Hales and Hartman (1978). 


Girls tended to rate the Social aspects of work as being more important than 
did boys. Again, these findings were similar to those of Dipboye and Anderson 
(1959), Thompson (1966), Perrone (1973), Smithers (1975), Gade and Peterson 
(1977), Hales and Hartman (1978), and Mietus (1978). 


Internal factors related to holding jobs seemed more important to girls than to 
boys, a finding which agreed with those of Gade and Peterson (1977) and Wijting 
(1977). 

Finally, girls seemed more moderate in their opinions on Unemployment than 
boys, and on General Attitudes Towards Earning a Living, they appeared to have 
a more positive opinion. 

It seems clear from the results of this study, that the girls’ opinions reflect a 
male dominated view of the work environment. Although the differences are not 
great, all of the sex differences are in the direction of a traditional system. These 
results are consistent with Sayer’s (1980) study of 93 grade 9 girls in Toronto. She 
found that over 45% of all career aspirations were “traditional,” about 34% were 
“moderate,” and the remainder, “non-traditional.” She concluded that, “A large 
percentage of girls are still aspiring to traditional occupations and life styles.” In 
spite of the general and often persuasive efforts of the North American feminist 
movement, little impact on the work related opinions of Alberta girls can be 
detected. 


Full-Time Job Differences 


One-quarter of the JH group and three-fifths of the SH group claimed 
full-time job experience in the previous summer. Differences between the groups 
having job experience and those without the experience occurred on seven 
subscales. (Significant differences are shown in Table 3.) 

Students with full-time work experience rated Preparation lower, and they 
seemed to rate Interest lower than the other group. They were less severe in their 
ratings of employers in terms of Negative Characteristics, but they were more 
severe in their assessment of Unemployment. The people with full-time experience 
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rated the importance of Money more highly than the other group; they had more 
Confidence, and they rated employers more positively. All of these findings seem 
consistent with the hypothesis that full-time work experience may give students a 
more realistic perspective on the world of work. In no case were the differences 
great and, generally speaking, one would have to say that both groups appeared to 
possess reasonably healthy attitudes towards the world of work, both in terms of 
their own likelihood of success and in terms of the overall social good. 


Summation 


The purpose of the present study was to develop an instrument for collecting 
students’ opinions about various aspects of the world of work, and then to use this 
instrument to describe the opinions of Alberta high school and junior high school 
students. More extensive information on the development and validation activities 
is available (Maguire, Romaniuk & MacRury, 1979).! 


The most pervasive finding in relation to the opinions of Alberta students is 
that the work ethic (at least as it is reflected in their expressed opinions) is alive 
and well amongst the youth of Alberta. There is a general air of optimism which is 
coupled with an apparent subscription to the notion that rewards are generally 
related to hard work. For a province in which unemployment is very low, and in 
which the daily newspapers have pages of “help wanted” ads describing an 
unbelievable variety of career opportunities, it is not surprising to find these 
attitudes and opinions. It would be interesting to survey areas where the economic 
climate is less favorable, to see if adolescents are equally as optimistic. Perhaps in 
these situations students’ sights are lowered to match the realities of the local job 
market. 

Notes 


i The instrument itself is available through Division of Planning and Research, Alberta Education, 9th Floor, Devonian 
Building, 11160 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T5K OL2. 


This study was funded by The Minister’s Advisory Committee on Student Achievement, Alberta Education. 
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APPENDIX 


Scale Descriptions and Item Results 


1. Preparation by School: Students scoring high on this scale perceive their 
preparation for entrance into the world of work as being adequate. School 
preparation is seen as appropriately job related. 


SD D U A SA 


it My speaking 1 10 22 51 15 
skills are good 
enough for me 
to be 
successful in 
the job that I 
choose. 
ey I think that I 0 1 10 68 21 
will be able to 
meet the 
requirements 
of the job that 
I choose. 
3 There is very 21 35 Zk 17 ‘i 
little that is 
taught in high 
school that will 
be of use on a 
jobs 
1.4 Schools are 13 29 25 28 4 
pretty good at 
teaching you 
about how to 
look for a job. 
1.5 It’s usually 1 5 8 Fes 15 
possible to get 
the training 
needed for a 
job. 
(*scoring reversed) 
Median 18.1 90% interval 14-21 ‘Test-retest .591 


2. Interest and Variability in Jobs: Students scoring high seek jobs that are 
interesting, challenging and varied. 


SD D U A SA 


2k I would like a 0 2 8 48 42 
job which is a 
challenge to 
my abilities. 937 
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22 I would like to 1 2 11 63 
find a job 
where you 
have to keep 
your mind 
active. 
Pata) I would like a 0 0 2 34 
job that is 
interesting. 
2.4 If my job got f 28 46 16 
boring, I would 
quit. 
2.5 I would like a 0 1 4 62 
job that has 
some 
excitement 
associated with 
it. 
Median 20.1 90% interval 18-23 ‘Test-retest .57 


3. Diligence: Students scoring high have attitudes favorable to hard work, 
regardless of supervision. 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.4 
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I would like a 
job where the 
harder you 
work, the 
higher your 
salary 
becomes. 

A person 
should feel a 
little ashamed 
for doing a 
sloppy job. 
One of the 
most 
important 
things about a 
job is to know 
that you are 
doing the best 
you can. 

A person 
should try to 
do a good job 
whether or not 
the boss is 
around. 


SD 


1 


D 


7 


U 


14 


A 


42 


55 


41 


47 


SA 


36 


30 


55 
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3:5 I am prepared 0 1 3 48 47 
to work hard 
for good wages. 

Median 21.5 90% Interval 19-24 ‘Test-retest .46 


4. Laziness: Students who have high scores on this scale indicate attitudes of 
getting as much as possible for as little effort as possible. 


SD D U A SA 


4.1 Nowadays 44 42 10 3 1 
there is not 
enough work 
to go around 
for everyone, 
so I'll not 
worry too 
much about 
getting a job. 
4.2 I would like a BZ 51 17 6 1 
job that allows 
you to 
daydream 
while you 
work. 
4.3 Wasting time 24 47 18 9 2 
on a job 
wouldn’t 
bother me very 
much. 
4.4 After you have 43 38 12 5 1 
worked for 
several 
months, you 
have every 
right to quit 
your job and 
go on 
unemployment 
insurance. 
4.5 Frankly, when 34 43 14 6 2 
I get a job I 
don’t really 
want to work 
very hard. 
Median 9.3 90% Interval 6-14 ‘Test-retest .65 
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5. 


opel 


D2 


5.3 


5.4 


5.0 


Median 17.9 


6. 


6.1 
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I would like a 
job that I can 
work at for 
several years. 
I would like a 
job that is still 
mine when 
other people 
are being laid 
off. 

One of the 
most 
important 
things about a 
job is to be 
able to keep it 
as long as you 
want it. 

I would like a 
job where it is 
difficult to be 
fired. 

It’s better to 
hold on to a 
boring job 
than to risk 
changing to a 
new one. 


Most 
employers are 
flexible about 
the way in 
which their 
employees 
dress, provided 
that the 
employees get 
the job done. 


90% Interval 14-21 


SD D 
1 4 

if 3 

Z 9 

3 23 
17 44 


Test-retest .61 


SD D 


6 25 


7 


14 


12 


15 


33 


26 


U 


16 


A 


40 


39 


51 


30 


12 


Positive Employer Characteristics: Students scoring high on this scale view 
employers as honest, fair and generally upstanding humans. 


47 


Job Security: This scale describes students who value job security, often over 
other characteristics of jobs. 


SA 


40 


45 
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6.2 Employers are 4 19 29 41 6 
prepared to 
pay good 
wages in order 
to keep 
qualified staff 
happy. 
6.3 Most i 3 10 70 16 
employers are 
prepared to 
give a fair 
wage for an 
honest day’s 
work. 
6.4 Most 1 7 20 59 ie 
employers are 
prepared to 
reward good 
effort. 
6.5 Most 1 iL 25 60 ¢; 
employers are 
prepared to 
give their 
employees 
credit for their 
original ideas. 
Median 18.1 90% Interval 15-21 Test-retest .58 


7. Independence: Students scoring high on this scale rate the preservation of 
their own independence above that of other job characteristics. 


SD D U A SA 


“yah I would like a 2 16 21 45 16 
job where you 
can do your 
own thing. 
(fe) I would like a i 9 al 49 20 
job where the 
boss lets you 
decide how 
something 
should be 
done. 
1h: I would like a 2 14 32 37 14 
job where you 
can be your 
own boss. 
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7.4 I would move 3) 8 22 45 22 
away from my 
home town in 
order to get 
the job that 
suited me. 
ico. I would like to 3 14 Bo 40 9 
be free to 
move from one 
company to 
another as my 
interests 
change. 
Median 18.1 90% Interval 14-22  Test-retest .65 


8. Money: Students scoring high on this scale view salary as being one of the 
most important determinants of a good job. 


SD D U A SA 


8.1 I would like a 0 2 8 39 ay! 
job with high 
pay. 
8.2 The more work 3 14 19 40 24 
experience you 
have, the 
higher your 
salary should 
be. 
8.3 Few things in 23 34 11 21 i 
life are more 
important than 
a big salary. 
8.4 To bea 19 53 14 11 3 
success you 
must have a 
job with a high 
salary. 
8.5 I would like a 2 Ne 34 37 13 
job that allows 
you to make 
lots of 
overtime pay. 
Median 16.3 90% Interval 13-21 Test-retest .62 


9. Ambition: Students scoring high on this scale view striving for success as 
being important in the job setting. 
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SD D U A SA 


9.1 Opportunity 10 35 35 16 3 
for growth is 
more 
important than 
making friends 
on a job. 
9.2 Sometimes a 1 5 10 70 16 
person will 
have to make 
sacrifices in 
order to get 
ahead in a job. 
9.3 Sometimes you 4 16 19 53 if 
have to choose 
between 
having friends, 
and getting 
ahead on the 
job. 
9.4 I see that a 2 12 16 50 20 
first job is 
really a 
stepping stone 
for a career. 
9.5 Most jobs are 2 22 24 44 8 
competitive, 
so you have to 
do a better job 
than the next 
person. 


Median 17.2 90% Interval 14-20 ‘Test-retest .52 

10. Locus of Control: Students scoring high on this scale view getting and 
holding a job as being largely a matter outside of their control — luck, 
knowing the right person, etc. 


SD D U A SA 


10.1 In getting a 32 34 14 14 5 
job, it is more 
important to 
know 
somebody, 
than to know 
something. 
10.2 Getting a good 20 40 16 19 5 
job is usually a 
matter of luck 
— being in the 
right place at 


the right time. 
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10.3 To be 
successful, it is 
important to 
know someone 
in the right 
place. 

10.4 It is unlikely 
that you can 
get a decent 
job if you 
don’t join a 
union or 
association. 

10.5 When I am 
ready to go to 
work, [ll 
probably have 
to take what is 
available 
rather than 
what I really 
want. 

Median 12.9 90% Interval 4-18 


11. Confidence in Succeeding: High scorers on this scale are confident of their 


10 


14 


Test-retest .64 


37 


41 


18 


ability of getting a job and being successful. 


pCa There are jobs 
available for 
those who 
want them. 

a2 When I finish 


my education, 
I'll be able to 
get the kind of 
job I want. 

ate More than 
ever before, 
there is greater 
variety of job 
opportunities. 

11.4 I think that I 
know what the 
requirements 
of most jobs 
are. 
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SD 


a 


D 


li 


10 


20 


3l 


26 


31 


23 


U 


13 


30 


24 


26 


22 


11 


45 


A 


50 


42 


39 


34 


SA 


Vi 


15 


14 


11.5 I feel confident 0 
that I will be 
able to handle 
the next step 
in my training. 
Median 17.7 90% Interval 14-21 


Test-retest .51 
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68 13 


12. Negative Employer Characteristics: Students scoring high on this scale see 
employers as greedy and unfair — mostly concerned with looking out for 


their own interests. 


SD 


1231 Employers are 3 
always trying 
to push their 
employees to 
work harder. 


D 


22 


12.2 Most 2 17 


employers 
think that 
profits are 
more 
important than 
staff benefits. 


123 Most iS 47 


employers 
don’t really 
want to get to 
know their 
employees very 
well. 


12.4 Employers 6 31 


seem 
concerned only 
with getting as 
much out of 
their 
employees for 
as little as 
possible. 


TZ Most 9 36 


employers 
don’t want 
employees who 
have minds of 
their own. 
Median 14.5 90% Interval 11-18 


Test-retest .67 


U 


28 


40 


29 


37 


29 


A SA 
39 7 
33 8 

9 Z 

19 7d. 

23 4 
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13. Social Relations: Students scoring high on this scale see social relations as 
being the important determiners of job satisfaction. They prefer working 
with people and a part of a team. 


SD D U A SA 


13.1 I would like a ih 4 15 48 BZ 
job where I 
would deal 
with other 
people. 
1352 I would like a il 8 21 48 21 
job where you 
work in a 
group with 
others. 
13:3 I would like to 1 8 31 47 13 
work as part of 
a team. 
13.4 One of the 0 2 5 58 34 
most 
important 
things about a 
job is to have 
the respect of 
the other 
people who 
work at the 
same place. 
15 One of the 0 3 11 61 23 
most 
important 
things in a job 
is to have 
friendly 
co-workers. 
Median 19.9 90% Interval 15-23 Test-retest .65 


14. Attitudes Towards Unemployment: Students scoring high on this scale view 
unemployment as undesirable, even shameful. 


SD D U A SA 


14.1 To be 19 43 18 13 i 
unemployed is 
shameful. 

14.2 A person’s 1 8 11 48 ol 
major 
responsibility 
is to support 
his or her 


family. 
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ass To have a job 5 23 29 38 10 
is the duty of 
every 
Canadian. 

14.4 All people 4 23 26 33 13 
should work. 

14.5 Earning a 5 19 1 39 19 
living is the 
most 
important 
thing in adult 
life. 

Median 16.4 90% Interval 12-22 Test-retest .70 


15. General Attitudes Towards Earning a Living: Students scoring high on this 
scale have a positive attitude toward earning a living, typified by a statement 
“T am looking forward to earning my own way”. 


SD D U A SA 


15.1 The first job 3 24 a2 33 7 
that I get will 
likely be 
interesting. 
15.2 Earning a 2 12 22 43 21 
living should 
be fun. 
15.3 I would rather 3 6 oe 43 26 
have a job 
with low pay 
that I liked, 
than a job 
with better 
pay that I did 
not like. 
15.4 I am looking 0 3 14 54 29 
forward to 
supporting 
myself by 
getting a job. 
15.5 Most jobs are 6 21 24 45 5 
pretty 
interesting. 
Median 18.1 90% Interval 15-22 ‘Test-retest .58 
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Counseling Practicum as a Facilitator 
of Self-Actualization 


The effect of practicum experience upon self-actualization (SA) as measured by 
the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) was assessed. A quasi-independent 
groups design compared 12 subscale scores on the POI. Thirty-seven counseling 
students with practicum scored significantly higher (p<.05) than 20 counseling 
students without practicum on 8 subscales. Counseling students with practicum 
scored significantly higher than 22 noncounseling students on 9 subscales. 
Counseling students without practicum were not significantly different from 
non-counseling students on 11 subscales. Neither length of time in the graduate 
program nor entering level of SA were confounded with the facilitation of SA by 
practicum. Present results were interpreted as indicating the facilitative effect 
of practicum upon SA within the counseling program of the Department of 
Educational Psychology at the University of Alberta. 


Few clinicians deny the assertion that clinical experience can facilitate the 
personal growth of the therapist. Psychoanalysis has always stressed the need for 
the therapist to undergo psychoanalysis before becoming a practitioner (Freud, 
1964). Carl Rogers (1959) explicitly describes the reciprocal relationship between 
client and therapist in terms of mutual growth. 


Jung also realized the interactive relationship of therapist and client in 
analytical therapy. “In Jung’s consulting room both he and patient sat opposite 
each other as two human beings joined in mutual consultation over an 
interdependent problem directed to a resolution important to both” (Van der Post, 
1977, p. 120). Jung believed that even the most disturbed patients reflected 
fundamental aspects of therapists themselves. Equality of client and therapist was 
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expressed in their right to a particular interpretation or point of view (Rychlak, 
1973, p. 190). Most people who go into the practice of counseling psychology seem 
to do so as part of their own search for personal meaning (cf. David & Marks, 
1972). The “projective hypothesis” leads one to expect that this be the case. This 
is compatible with the notion that the individual’s search for personal meaning 
necessarily involves his/her relations with others as part of his/her perspective on 
the world. 


Rogers (1959) suggests that the therapist, by manifesting self-acceptance and 
congruence, provides a model for the client. It seems probable that a therapist 
whose personal growth was progressing would provide a better model and that 
attempts to relate openly to the client would challenge and facilitate the growth of 
both. Almost any therapy that allows the client to deliver interpersonal feedback 
to the therapist has a propensity for facilitating the growth of the therapist (e.g., 
Analytical, Rogerian, and Gestalt therapies). There seems to be reason for 
expecting a counseling practicum experience to have an effect on the trainee’s 
personal growth because of the interactive nature of the client-therapist 
relationship described above. Consequently, this study focuses upon the effect that 
practicum experience has upon the self-actualization (SA) of trainee counselors. 


Maslow maintains that “the terms growth, individuation, autonomy, 
self-actualization, self-development, productiveness are roughly synonymous, 
designating a vaguely perceived area rather than a sharply defined concept” (1968, 
p. 24). He believes that the meaning of SA “can be indicated rather than defined, 
partly by positive pointing partly by negative contrast, i.e., what it is not” (1968, 
p. 24). Maslow uses the term SA rather than psychological health because: 

it stresses “full-humanness”, — the development of the biologically based nature of 
man, and therefore is (empirically) normative for the whole species rather than for 
particular times and places, i.e., it is less culturally relative. It conforms to biological 
destiny, rather than to historically-arbitrary, culturally-local value-models as the terms 
“health” and “illness” often do. It also has empirical content and operational meaning. 
(1968, p. vi) 

The concept of SA is an intervening variable as defined by MacCorquodale 
and Meehl (1948). Self-actualization is an abstraction based upon the summation 
of a number of empirical antecedents (the characteristics of self-actualizing 
people). It is also a disjunctive concept in that not all self-actualized people have 
all the characteristics of the abstracted prototype. Consequently self-actualized 
individuals may be described differently just as good novels can be described 
differently. 

The pool of attributes from which the definition of a self-actualized person is 
drawn are listed by Maslow (1968) as: (1) Superior perception of reality, (2) 
Increased acceptance of self, of others, and of nature, (3) Increased spontaneity, 
(4) Increase in problem centering, (5) Increased detachment and desire for 
privacy, (6) Increased autonomy and resistance to enculturation, (7) Greater 
freshness of appreciation and richness of emotional reaction, (8) Higher frequency 
of peak experiences, (9) Increased identification with the human species, (10) 
Changed (improved) interpersonal relations, (11) More democratic character 
structure, (12) Greatly increased creativeness, and (13) Certain changes in the 
value system. The most common characteristic of self-actualized people is superior 
perception. 

The major instrument used to measure SA is the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI) (Shostrom, 1964). Although largely based upon the definition of 
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SA provided by Maslow, it is a theoretical hybrid containing ideas from 
Humanistic Existential and Gestalt psychology (cf. Shostrom, 1974). The POI 
comprises two major scales, inner directedness (I) and time competence (Tc), and 
10 subscales: self-actualizing value (SAV), existentiality (Ex), feeling reactivity 
(Fr), spontaneity (S), self-regard (Sr), self-acceptance (Sa), nature of man (Nc), 
synergy (Sy), acceptance of aggression (A), and capacity for intimate contact (C). 

Although the POI has been used in a number of studies to assess the 
relationship between SA and counselor effectiveness, few studies appear to have 
examined the effect of a counseling practicum upon the SA of trainee counselors. 
Melchers (1972) found that most students enrolled in a counseling practicum 
experienced a greater growth in SA than most students enrolled in the regular 
classes. However, scores on the POI for the practicum students were significantly 
greater (p<.05) only for I, Ex, and Fr. Anderson (1970) also found that those 
students involved in a counseling practicum experience made significant gains 
towards SA. 


Naar (1974) found that students enrolled in a counseling skills program which 
included mock therapy, didactic sessions, review of taped sessions, exercises 
borrowed from psychodrama, and encounter groups showed significant (p<.05) 
differences on 10 POI scales when compared to a control group. 


Bonk, Knapp and Michael (1978), using the Personal Orientation Dimension 
(an instrument similar to the POI) found that school counseling trainees showed 
significant increases on four of the 13 subscales (p<.05) after a training course. 


The present study was designed to assess whether counseling practicum within 
the Department of Educational Psychology at the University of Alberta facilitates 
SA as measured by the POI. There are two aspects to this question. One is the 
theoretical question of whether practicum experience facilitates SA and thus 
supports the validity of the construct, while the other is the practical question of 
whether a specific component of a specific program facilitates :3A. 

It was hypothesized that: (1) counseling students who have practicum 
experience score higher than counseling students without practicum experience on 
the scales of the POI, (2) counseling students with practicum experience score 
higher than noncounseling students on the scales of the POI. 


Method 


Description of practicum and the possible facilitation of SA 


The practicum includes lectures, workshops, seminars, practicum placement, 
and supervision. The lectures take up four hours per week and deal with specific 
skills enabling counselors in training to move quickly to their practicum 
placements. The students are exposed to a variety of theoretical perspectives and 
clinical techniques. 

A variety of three-hour workshops are held weekly providing the students with 
practical experience (e.g., vocational counseling, play therapy, biofeedback, 
hypnosis, and relaxation). Occasional optional weekend workshops, such as a 
Transactional Analysis Script Workshop, are also offered. Methods include 
didactic sessions, role-plays of therapy sessions, feedback from students playing 
the role of clients, review of taped sessions, and various self-awareness exercises. 

Another part of the practicum experience is the seminar program. Early in the 
year the students are divided into smaller interest groups which meet weekly for 
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one and one-half hours. The seminar leaders work closely with students, assessing 
videotapes, answering questions about various types of counseling situations, and 
dealing with problems as they arise in the course. The seminars provide an 
opportunity for peer consultation and support. 


Practicum students also participate in a field placement of a minimum of 
one-half day per week. Half of the placement is served at the counseling center 
clinic within the Educational Faculty, while the remainder is served at other 
agencies outside the university. At least one hour per week is spent in supervision. 
Supervision within the Clinic is handled by faculty while outside the clinic, 
practising counselors and psychologists are invited to supervise students. 
Supervision includes case discussion, audio and videotape analysis. 


Usually, the first counseling theory that practicum students encounter is that 
of Carl Rogers. Thus the student is exposed to a view of people as essentially 
good. A student who accepts this view may resolve the good-evil, 
masculine-feminine, selfish-unselfish dichotomies in the nature of people and may 
score higher on the Nc and Sy scales. 


Exposure to Roger’s client-centered therapy means that student counselors 
need not have all the answers or try to become rescuers. Thus trainees may be 
more likely to accept their deficiencies as therapists. This may lead to an 
increased Sa score. 

Later in the term, students are systematically exposed to alternative counseling 
systems, learning to apply principles from several of these systems to counseling 
practice. This may lead to higher Ex scores. 

A goal of the practicum is to encourage students to develop their own 
counseling style. The emphasis is upon being authentic. This freedom to be 
oneself may lead to elevated S, Sa, and Sr scores. 

Practicum instruction in “micro-skills” such as empathic understanding, respect 
or positive regard, and facilitative genuineness, via role-playing and feedback, may 
lead to higher scores on Fr, S, Tc, Sr, Sa, and A scales. Trainees utilizing these 
skills may also be more likely to develop a warm interpersonal relationship with 
their clients and thus increase their C scores. 

Early field experience may lead trainees to become more self-aware rather than 
to rely upon preconceptions of themselves. The trainees have a chance to assess 
the relationship between their expectations and the reality of counseling. This 
kind of experience may lead to an increase in S and may also result in trainees 
learning to live with uncertainty and become more present-centered, thereby 
increasing Tc. The students may learn to tolerate more ambiguity and see the 
relationships of opposites in a meaningful way, increasing Sy. 

Being placed in a helper role may enhance the trainee’s feelings of self-regard 
and self-acceptance. By helping others, trainees may facilitate this personal 
growth. The acceptance of others may facilitate the trainees’ acceptance of 
themselves. 

Clinical experience may lead to self-knowledge in that students may “see” 
themselves reflected in their clients. They may learn to cope with their clients’ 
unpredictable emotional states as well as their own. They may begin to discover 
their own fears and inadequacies. The reciprocal relationship between client and 
therapist may contribute to the student counselors’ own growth as well as that of 
their clients. Clinical experience may lead to increased objectivity of observations 
of both self and others. The trainees may become better judges of people or 
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perhaps learn to suspend judgement and be suspicious of their own perceptions. 
By learning to avoid premature conclusions and identify their own biases, the 
trainees may appreciate the need to allow a picture of the counselor-client 
relationship to develop spontaneously. The emphasis is upon seeing what is there 
and what is happening rather than the counselors projecting their own 
expectations and biases into their perceptions of themselves and their clients. This 
type of experience may lead to an increase in Sy, C, S, Ex, and Tc. 


Some aspects of the counseling program may facilitate self-awareness and lead 
to a higher level of SA. Videotaping of sessions with clients offers trainees an 
excellent opportunity for self-observation. It allows them to “step outside 
themselves” and perhaps see themselves as others see them. The trainees may 
become aware of some of their habits (i.e. talking too much; asking questions 
which can be answered by yes or no rather than open ended questions; avoiding 
eye contact; nervous shifting of the body, etc.). 


Examination and discussion of videotapes is designed to promote retroactive 
and future self-awareness of feelings, thoughts, and bodily movements during 
therapy. This encourages the trainees to be both present-centered (Tc) and 
sensitive to their feelings (Fr). 


The trainees get feedback on their areas of strength (Sr) and weakness (Sa). 
The practicum trainees are placed in a double bind of having to cope with the 
conflict of being a student, client, and a therapist to clients. These paradoxical 
roles create anxiety which increases until the individual experiences growth, i.e., 
sees the dichotomies as meaningfully related (Sy) (David & Marks, 1972). A 
supervisor may help trainees accept themselves as knowledge of their limitations 
increases (Sa) and begin the ongoing process of growth with less anxiety. A high 
level of congruence between supervisor and trainee may provide a model for 
trainee-client interactions. Such a nurturant relationship between supervisor and 
trainee may lead to an increase in C, Sa, Sr, A, and S. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 79 graduate students from the Department of Educational 
Psychology at the University of Alberta. There were 37 counseling students who 
had completed the counseling practicum, 20 counseling students who had not yet 
taken the practicum, and 22 noncounseling students. Subjects participated in this 
study between March and September 1978. 


Procedure 


A letter was sent to current graduate students in the Department of 
Educational Psychology at the University of Alberta explaining the purposes of 
the study and requesting their cooperation by the completion of the POI. Testing 
sessions were arranged at the convenience of the subjects. Subjects were asked to 
indicate whether they were in their first year of the program or whether they had 
been in the program for more than one year. 


Design 

A quasi-independent groups experimental design was employed in order to 
minimize some of the sources of internal invalidity associated with the possible 
pre- and posttreatment administration of the POI (see Campbell & Stanley, 1963). 
The counseling students without practicum experience and the noncounseling 
students (without practicum) served as two control groups. 
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The three groups were divided into two levels (first year or longer than one 
year in the program) to form a 3x2 factorial design to determine whether a 
student’s stage in the graduate program might be a confounding factor with the 
possible facilitation of SA. 


Results 


Twelve two-way analyses of variance were performed on subscale scores on the 
POI for the three groups over two levels of year in the graduate program. None of 
the 12 tests for interaction between the main factors were significant. The main 
effect of year in the program was not significant for separate analyses using 12 
dependent variables (POI subscales). It was established, from these results, that 
the length of time in the graduate program did not affect SA and thus was not 
confounded with the possible facilitation of SA by practicum experience. 


The results of the planned comparisons between the three subject groups on 
the 12 subscales of the POI are shown in Table 1. Counseling students with 
practicum scored significantly higher than counseling students without practicum 
(p<.05) on eight subscales (Tc, I, SAV, Ex, Fr, S, A, C). Counseling students with 
practicum scored significantly higher than noncounseling students on nine of the 
12 subscales (Tc, I, SAV, Ex, Fr, S, Sr, A, C). Counseling students without 
practicum were not significantly different from noncounseling students on the 12 
POI subscales with the exception of Sr. From these analyses, it is shown that 
counselors with practicum experience tend to be more self-actualized (as measured 
by the POI) than noncounseling students or counseling students without 
practicum experience. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF COUNSELING STUDENTS WITH PRACTICUM, 
COUNSELING STUDENTS WITHOUT PRACTICUM, 
AND NONCOUNSELING STUDENTS ON POI SCALES 


Groups Comparisons 
(1) Counselors (2) Counselors (3) 
with without Noncounselors 1=2 1-3 2-3 
Dependent Variable Practicum nd Tol he) be ee ee 
M sD M SD M SD G t t 

Time Competent Te 19.91 1563 18.65 S42 18.09 4.25 1.89% 2.34% 0.46 
Inner Directed I 101.89 8.74 95.85 11.42 Si sGm alls.:63 2.29% passste. 1.13 
Self-Actualizing Value SAV 23.08 iw As} 21.95 2.74 20.50 3.90 1.89%  3.48* 1.38 
Existentiality Ex 21.00 23 OL, 19.35 3.40 19.45 3.68 2.04% 1.87* 0.09 
Feeling Reactivity Fr 18.81 PA ssyil 17.50 2.43 16.95 3.34 1.89% 2.42% 0.59 
Spontaneity Ss 15.18 1.83 13.90 2.83 12.59 3.33 2.29% 3.86* 1.45 
Self-Regard Sr 14.37 Te25 L395: 2.03 12.59 2.40 0.98 3.75* 1.96% 
Self-Acceptance Sa Uo 52 3.00 18.05 3.50) LT 4.30 1.44 1.62 0.22 
Nature of Man Ne 12.59 1572 W255) 1.90 12,13 1.88 0.08 0.95 0.70 
Synergy Sy 7.89 0.93 7.65 1.38 7.59 1.18 0.78 1.08 0.14 
Acceptance of Aggression A DB aye 2.64 17.30 PI | 16.31 3.83 1.96* 2.85* 0.96 
Capacity for Intimate C 22.86 Zaod 20.95 2.83 20.77 3.67 2 SOME 2d FOR 


Contact 


p<.05 (one-tailed test) 


The facilitation of SA, as indicated by examination of the data, is more likely 
to be attributable to practicum experience than unrelated to practicum experience. 
The contention that practicum experience in general can facilitate SA and that, 
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specifically, practicum experience facilitates the SA of counseling students in the 
Department of Educational Psychology at the University of Alberta is supported 
in the foregoing pattern of results. 

The scores for the three groups are largely within the normal range. All three 
groups are below the normal range on Ex. The largest differences between the 
counselors with practicum and the other groups occur on Tc, I, SAV, Fr, S, A, and 
C. These are variables which have been shown to be predictors of counselor 
effectiveness (Foulds, 1969a, 1969b, 1969c). All groups had depressed scores on Ex 
and Ne. This pattern is characteristic of many profiles shown in the POI manual. 


Discussion 


The hypotheses of this study were supported by the results. However, the 
extent of the support is open to interpretation. Significant differences between the 
counseling students with practicum and the other two groups of students occurred 
on eight or nine of the twelve subscales, depending on the groups compared. 
Because of the disjunctive nature of the concept of SA, significant differences 
would not be necessary on all of the 12 subscales in order to suggest a meaningful 
difference in SA between the counseling students with practicum experience and 
the other groups. The number of scales on which significant differences need to be 
obtained to create a meaningful distinction between groups in terms of SA is 
subject to opinion. Nevertheless, significant differences between groups occurred 
on the two most important subscales (Tc, I). The data suggest that practicum 
experience within the counseling program of the Department of Educational 
Psychology at the University of Alberta facilitates SA. Length of time in the 
program and entering level of SA of counseling trainees are not confounding 
factors in the present data. The ability of POI scales to discriminate between 
counselors with and without practicum experience also enhances the construct 
validity of the instrument. 


The substantial number of significant differences on the subscales of the POI 
between counselors with practicum and counselors without practicum is 
compatible with Fould’s studies (cited previously) which showed a significant 
correlation between SA and counselor effectiveness (the ability to show empathic 
understanding, positive regard and facilitative genuineness). There is at least 
prima facie evidence for believing that practicum experience facilitates the 
development of these counselor characteristics. 


There were no significant differences between the three groups on the 
subscales of Nc and Sy. The failure of these two subscales to discriminate between 
groups in this study may have been partly due to their questionable reliability (cf. 
Oakland, Freed, Lovekin, David & Camilleri, 1978; Kay, Lyons, Newman & 
Mankin, 1978). Perhaps both scales need an increase in the number and nature of 
items or possible deletion from the POI. 


A departure from previous studies of the effect of practicum experience upon 
SA was the use, in the present study, of a quasi-independent groups design. This 
reduced the possibility of source internal invalidity associated with repeated 
measures designs using the POI. The internal consistency of the POI across all 
groups in this study was high (Cronbach’s a = .87) suggesting that the POI 
measures were reliable as a whole. The present design was also necessitated by the 
fact that trainees within the program were spread across various stages as full or 
part-time students proceeding at different rates. Alternative designs would have 
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presented great practical difficulties. As is the case in many field studies, the 
present design is a compromise. A MANOVA followed by ANOVA would have 
determined the probability of experimenter-wise error; however, the number of 
subjects available was too small to apply meaningfully such an analysis with 12 
dependent variables. The present results need to be interpreted in relation to 
these considerations. 


Earlier findings which have indicated a positive relationship between 
practicum experience and subscales of the POI (Anderson, 1970; Bonk et al., 1978; 
Melchers, 1972; Naar, 1974), are supported by the results of this study. From these 
four studies, the strongest evidence of a relationship between SA and a practicum 
type experience were produced by Naar, in which he reported significant increases 
on 10 POI subscales. 


On the basis of Naar’s results and the results reported here, it is suggested 
that practicum experience may facilitate SA. An association has also been 
established by Foulds between SA and counselor effectiveness. Consequently, it 
can be argued that an emphasis upon the personal growth of counseling trainees 
during practicum may lead to increased SA and counselor effectiveness. This 
hypothesis remains an empirical question. 


The paucity of research on the effects of practicum experience upon the 
personal growth of counselors points to the need for expanded research in this 
area. Although the present study is an indication that practicum experience tends 
to facilitate SA, it is not clear which of the many components described earlier are 
responsible and to what degree. Experimental manipulation of such components 
within research designs offers a possibility for answers to these questions. 
However, administrators of counseling programs are primarily concerned with the 
pragmatic realities of educating practitioners rather than risking the possible 
dislocation of their programs in the interest of researching such questions. 
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Two control and two experimental classes (n=94) were given a battery of tests 
to measure simultaneous and successive processing. Two classes were given an 
intervention programme specifically designed to improve simultaneous 
processing. At the end of the intervention, all classes were again given the 
battery of marker tests and achievement measures were obtained in reading, 
spelling and arithmetic. An examination of the factor matrices showed no 
changes in cognitive structure due to the intervention although individual 
marker tests did show a significant change. There was also a significant change 
in arithmetic and reading achievement scores. The results were discussed in 
terms of Luria’s functional processing units model. 


On the basis of behavioral observations of patients with localized cortical 
lesions, Luria (1966a, 1966b) proposed two modes of information integration, 
simultaneous and successive, and delineated their cortical locations. Simultaneous 
processing, according to Luria, involves the synthesis of separate elements into 
quasi-spatial groups with all parts of the synthesis being surveyable. This type of 
synthesis is required in the formation of gestalts as well as the determination of 
verbal and nonverbal relationships between two or more objects. This function is 
carried out in the parietal-occipital regions of both hemispheres of the brain. 
Successive synthesis is characterized by the integration of discrete elements into 
groups based on a temporal ordering. The entire synthesis is not accessible at any 
one time; instead, individual elements can be accessed only by the preceding 
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element. Each element maintains an intrinsic independence to all other elements 
within the series, and acquires meaning only in terms of the entire sequence. This 
type of synthesis, located in the fronto-temporal areas of both hemispheres, is 
utilized in the automization of skilled movements and narrative speech. Both 
these processes are functional aspects of one unit, namely the information 
integration unit. Luria also distinguishes two other units, the arousal or regulatory 
unit and the planning or control unit. 


Factor analytic studies have shown that simultaneous and_ successive 
integration appear to be viable individual difference variables (Das, Kirby & 
Jarman, 1979; Randhawa & Hunt, 1979; Hunt, 1980). It follows, therefore, that 
disparities in cognitive behavior may be the result of differing information 
processing modes — i.e., the two types of synthesis, simultaneous and successive, 
can be viewed as components in the processing of information and thus their 
appropriate use in task performance could be a determinant, in part, of individual 
achievement. 


It has been shown that differing levels of achievement are produced by the 
differential use of simultaneous and successive processing (Kirby & Das, 1978; 
Hunt, Fitzgerald & Randhawa, 1976; Hunt & Randhawa 1980). This implies that 
appropriate usage of process strategies could result in greater achievement. A 
process interpretation of the intellect also suggests that cognitive strategies may 
have been learned and, therefore, may be amenable to change. In their studies, 
both Kaufman (1978) and Krywaniuk (1974) suggest that successive processing 
strategies are amenable to instruction. If training in process strategies, therefore, 
does result in higher achievement, there are definite implications for education in 
the area of curriculum development, classroom grouping, and _ instructional 
methods. 


Das, Kirby and Jarman (1979) suggested three alternative approaches for 
intervention programs: (a) improving the processes by designing programs that 
would encourage the development of improved processing abilities, (b) providing 
alternate educational environments which would use the individual’s processing 
strengths to complete tasks successfully, (c) teaching strategies which would help 
individuals to employ optimum processes for a task. Krywaniuk and Das (1976) 
and Kaufman (1978) reported success in improving successive processing by 
teaching appropriate strategies; however, in the Krywaniuk (1974) study there is a 
large overlap between the intervention procedures and the pre- and posttest 
assessment devices, which may well have accounted for the obtained significant 
changes. Simultaneous processing has been shown to link with achievement, 
especially in reading and arithmetic (Kirby & Das, 1978; Hunt & Randhawa, 
1980). Furthermore, Hunt (1980), in a study on intentional-incidental learning, 
showed that simultaneous processing is more powerful than successive processing 
in terms of incidental learning, therefore, it would seem natural to investigate the 
possibility of intervention in the simultaneous mode. 


The present study was undertaken, firstly, to determine if an average grade 
four population could benefit from a program designed to improve simultaneous 
processing where the program was designed, as far as was possible, to provide 
specific exercises which were unlike the assessment procedures, and secondly, to 
determine if an improvement in simultaneous processing would result in a 
corresponding improvement in achievement scores. 
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Method 


Subjects 


The present study involved four classes of grade four students from four 
separate schools chosen from a rural school unit in Saskatchewan. Two of these 
classes formed the experimental group (n=48) with a mean age of 116.9 months. 
The other two classes formed the control group (n=46) with a mean age of 117.2 
months. No attempt was made to equate the classes on any variables. 


Instruments 


Raven’s Colored Progressive Matrices, Figure Copying, French Copying Test, 
and the Matrix Test were used to measure simultaneous processing. Successive 
processing was measured by the Serial Recall Test, Digit Span Test, and the 
Visual Short-Term Memory Test. These tests were chosen as measurement devices 
on the basis of past research (Das, Kirby & Jarman, 1979; Hunt, 1980). The Wide 
Range Achievement Test (WRAT) was used to determine pre- and 
post-intervention levels of achievement. 

Matrix Test. This visual task was developed by Fitzgerald (1971) to measure 
simultaneous processing. It consists of 20 individual presentations of shapes which 
are drawn on three by three dot matrices. The child is required to reproduce, on a 
supplied dot matrix, the pattern turned through 90 degrees to the right. The 
matrix test was developed from the statement that disturbance of spatial synthesis 
is especially prominent when the subject is asked to invert and then draw a 
presented figure (Luria, 1966a). The total score is the number of patterns correctly 
drawn (Hunt, 1980) 

French Copying Test. This test was adopted from the copying test of the 
French, Ekstrom, and Price (1963) Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive Factors. 
The student is given a pattern and asked to reproduce the pattern in a supplied 
five by five dot matrix. In this test the student is allowed to view the original 
pattern the whole time. The score is the number correctly copied. 

Raven’s Colored Progressive Matrices. This test was devised as a culture-fair 
measure of reasoning ability, and consists of 36 items of increasing difficulty 
(Raven, 1956). The tasks are visually presented as a series of patterns, with one 
section omitted. The child is required to complete the pattern by choosing the 
appropriate match from several alternatives. The total score on this test is the 
number of correct items. 

Figure Copying. This test was developed by Ilg and Ames (1964) to measure 
developmental readiness. The child is required to copy 10 geometrical forms of 
increasing difficulty. Each of the drawings is scored as 0, 1, or 2 according to the 
degree of correctness of the reproduction. 

Serial Recall Test. This test consists of a set of 24 word lists; 12 contain words 
which are acoustically similar to one another, and the other 12 contain four 
unrelated words (Das, Kirby & Jarman, 1979). The two types of word lists are 
randomly ordered in the test. After each list, the subject is required to write in 
the correct order as many words as can be recalled. 

Visual Short-Term Memory Test. This visual task consists of 20 separate 
presentations of five single-digit grids (devised by Howarth and Brown at the 
University of Alberta). Each grid is presented for five seconds, followed by a 
neutral filler task of color naming for two seconds which prevents rehearsal of the 
grid. Each digit correctly placed is scored as one mark. 
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Digit Span Test. This test consists of 16 lists of digits of increasing lengths, 
two of each length. After each list is presented, the subject is required to recall 
the items in the order given. The total score is the maximum list length recalled. 


Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) This test was designed by Jastak and 
Jastak (1978) to measure achievement in word recognition, spelling, and 
arithmetic. The authors report a split-half reliability of .92 to .98 for reading and 
spelling tests and from .85 to .92 for the arithmetic test. 


Procedures 


The present study consisted of three phases: the pretest phase, the treatment 
phase, and the posttest phase. During the pretest phase the experimental and 
control group received the above battery of tests measuring simultaneous and 
successive processing and achievement. 


During the treatment phase, the experimental group received a minimum of 
sixteen instructional hours over a period of sixteen weeks in activities designed to 
improve simultaneous processing. The intervention was implemented by the 
individual classroom teachers and consisted of exercises which provided the 
children practice in forming verbal and nonverbal relationships by linking items of 
information into a surveyable array and making inferences from the whole. 
Complete details of the intervention programme are contained in Leasak (1980). 
The senior author, through a series of inservice workshops, briefed each teacher 
about the instructional materials and procedures prior to the intervention. The 
control group did not receive any treatment. 


During the posttest phase, the experimental and control groups received the 
same battery of tests to measure simultaneous and or successive processing and 
achievement. These were given over a period of three weeks immediately after the 
intervention treatment was completed. 


Results 


Intercorrelations of the seven pretest scores are presented in Table 1. 
TABLE I 


INTERCORRELATION MATRIX AMONG SEVEN PRETESTS 
FOR THE TOTAL GROUP (n=94) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Progressive Matrices 100° 42 ee) yas) 20 46 54 
2. Figure Copying 42 100 S2 28 19 50 pill 
3. Serial Recall 29 eZ 100 34 45 3 16 
4. Digit Span 25 28 34 100 43 24 11 
5. Visual S.T.M. 20 19 45 43 100 20 12 
6. French Copying 46 50 Si 24 20 100 56 
7. Matrix 54 51 i5 1 12 56 100 


a 
Rounded to two places with decimal omitted. 
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An iterative principal factor analysis followed by a varimax rotation was 
performed on the correlation matrix. Only the principal components with 
eigenvalues greater than 1 were retained for the subsequent iterative principal 
factor analysis. As in previous research (Randhawa & Hunt, 1979; Hunt, 1980), 
two factors emerged which were labeled simultaneous and successive. The results 
of this analysis are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


VARIMAX FACTOR LOADINGS FOR THE SEVEN PRETESTS 
FOR THE TOTAL GROUP (n=94) 


Variable Simultaneous Successive h2 
1. Progressive Matrices 62% 23 43 
2. French Copying 68 25 52 
3. Figure Copying 61 26 45 
4. Matrix 83 -002 69 
Dee EStialeisents Mis 08 70 49 
6. Digit Span 16 57 3) 
7. Serial Recall 25 61 43 
a 


Rounded to two decimal places with decimal omitted. 


The pretest and posttest scores for the control group and experimental group 
were also intercorrelated and the resulting correlation matrices were subjected to 
iterative principal factor analysis followed by a varimax rotation. The resulting 
factor matrices were subjected to Cliff's (1966) congruence procedure. This 
procedure compared, first, the factor matrix of the pretest scores for the control 
group with the factor matrix of the posttest scores for the control group and, 
second, the factor matrix of the pretest scores for the treatment group with the 
factor matrix of the posttest scores for the treatment group. The coefficients of 
congruence for each factor and for each group are reported in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


CONGRUENCE COEFFICIENTS FOR TREATMENT AND CONTROL 
SIMULTANEOUS/SUCCESSIVE FACTOR MATRICES 


Comparison Groups Simultaneous Successive 
Precontrol vs. Postcontrol 293 -90 
Pretreatment vs. Posttreatment 98 noe 


A coefficient of congruence gives an indication of the extent to which the 
criterion and interest matrices are similar. If the intervention had had any effect 
on the underlying cognitive processes, then the pretest control group comparison 
of the factor matrix should show high similarity whereas the pre-post treatment 
comparison should show less. The obtained coefficients are evaluated subjectively 
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because a statistical test of significance is not available. Evans (1970) suggested 
that coefficients of .90 or higher are an indication of good correspondence; 
coefficients of .80 to .90, show fair correspondence; coefficients from .70 to .80, 
poor correspondence; and coefficients less than .70, no correspondence between a 
pair of factors. Based on these criteria, the data in Table 3 suggest that the 
pretreatment and posttreatment factor structures for the control and experimental 
groups are very similar. Therefore, it follows that the intervention does not appear 
to have changed the underlying factor structure or the cognitive processes common 
to the set of tasks used to define this structure. 


A further analysis was carried out by a series of three-way ANOVA’s to 
determine the specific effects of the treatment on the marker tests. The first 
factor was treatment (intervention-control), the second factor was classroom (four 
nested classrooms), and the third factor was repeated (pre-post raw scores of each 
of the simultaneous-successive marker tests). An interaction between the 
intervention-control and pre-post measures can be interpreted to mean that the 
intervention was successful. A summary of the series of analyses of variance for 
each marker test is given in Table 4; the class means, in Table 5. A further series 
of analyses of each of the posttest marker scores using the corresponding pretest 
marker scores as covariates gave similar results to the repeated measures analyses; 
however, only the results of the repeated measures analyses are reported in Table 
4 in order to allow a comparison with the Kaufman (1978) results. 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF ANOVAs FOR MARKER TESTS: 
CLASSES NESTED UNDER TREATMENT 


F(d.£.)° 
Variable i B AB C AC 
(Treatment) (Class) (Repeated Measure) 

Progressive 
Matrices -- -- =~ 22.75*** (1,92) -- 
French Copying 6.32*(1,92) -~ -- 55.05*** (1,92) (1.45: p<.2) 
Figure Copying ~- -- -- ae 6.99**(1,92) 
Matrix -- -- -- 47.93***(1,92) 3.88%*(1,92) 
Visual S.T.M. -- 3.44% (3,90) == 6.51*(1,92) 7.08**(1,92) 
Digit Span -- -- -- 45.53*** (1,92) -- 
Serial Recall -- 3.57% (3,90) -- 67. 73%*** (1,92) = 


a 
The first value is the numerator d.f. and the second value is the appropriate 
error d.f. 
* p<.05 
**k p<.01 
*K* D<.001 
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TABLE 5 


TABLE OF MEANS OF MARKER VARIABLES 


[iT ili eee 


Variable Control Experimental 


Class 1 Class 2 Combined Class 1 Class 2 Combined 
a ae a en ca 


Progressive il 29.7 PH Ek i 30.0 2957 29.8 
Matrices (30,5)* (30.8) (30.7) (32.0) (30.8) (31.5) 
French Copying 12 7 14.3 NE \5S) LoS SS 15.8 
(Gs 339) Gu7ie2)) (16.7) (20.4) (20.1) (20/2) 

Figure Copying oa 1254 2S 12.9 utes 2 Piso 
Gok) eZ) C3) (12.4) (12.0) i253) 

Matrix Delo) 6.3 all 7.0 6.6 6.8 
(8.0) (9.2) (8.7) (8.9) (8.1) (8.4) 

Visual S.T.M. 52.4 61.0 56.9 44.7 62.8 59.7 
(49.7) (63.0) (56.7) (61.1) G/3n 5) (68.0) 

Digit Span 4.6 4.1 4.5 4D 4.5 4.5 
(Sl) (5.0) (5.0) (4) (5.4) (5.4) 

Serial Recall 40.7 54.0 47.6 4153 50.0 46.2 
(S258) (61.5) (57.3) (56515) (54.2) @5.1) 


* Posttest measures 


A series of two-way (treatment x class) ANOVA’s with classes nested under the 
treatment was performed to test for significant differences between the control 
group and the intervention group on the spelling, reading, and arithmetic raw 
scores. The analysis of the data indicated that there was no significant difference 
between the intervention and the control group on the spelling variable but there 
were significant differences between the intervention group and the control group 
on reading [F(1,89)=5.42, p<.05] and arithmetic [F(1,89)=6.89, p<.05] with 
significant interaction on reading [F(2,89)=4.02, p<.05] and arithmetic [F‘(2, 
89) =6.29, p<.0l]. Table 6 gives a summary of the unadjusted and adjusted means. 


TABLE 6 


TABLE OF ADJUSTED AND UNADJUSTED MEANS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT VARIABLES FOR EACH CLASS 


Variable Control “Experimental 
Class 1 Class 2 Combined Class 1 Class 2 Combined 
Arithmetic Silay Sha yal oly 32.9 Shall 52) SWAG 
(30.6)% (31.3) (31.0) (33.1) (31.5) (32 2) 
Spelling 44.8 44.0 44.4 44.1 Miles) 44.8 
(44.0) (45.4) (44.7) (42.7) (46.0) (44.6) 
Reading 69.4 Oren, 68.3 69.4 69.5 69.5 
(67.1) (69.1) (68.2) (67.4) (7a) (69.6) 


bos 0 gp Mow Res te eh ls ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


a 
Unadjusted means 
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Discussion 


In past research, simultaneous and successive modes of information processing 
have been shown to be stable variables in the examination of individual 
differences across varying samples (Das, Kirby & Jarman, 1979; Randhawa & 
Hunt, 1979; Hunt, 1980). Further supporting data in this regard are presented in 
this study. 


A process interpretation of cognitive functioning suggests that specific 
processes may be amenable to change and thus an important aspect of the 
simultaneous-successive processing model, and more generally, the process view of 
cognition, is whether this change can be brought about. In the light of the results 
of the factor rotations, it would appear that the factor structure and hence 
underlying cognitive processes are invariant. However, the rotation and matching 
of factor matrices involves a match of one structure to another at a level which 
may not be sensitive enough to show slight variations. An examination of Table 4 
does show that the intervention was effective on two of the simultaneous marker 
tests (Figure Copying and Matrix), and unsuccessful with one other (Raven’s). 
The French Copying marker test, although showing change, gave a significant 
treatment x repeated measure interaction only at the 0.2 level. Similar to the 
Kaufman (1978) and Krywaniuk and Das (1976) studies, the Raven’s raw scores in 
the present study were not improved by the intervention, although Krywaniuk and 
Das note that more than two-thirds of the scores in their study were above the 
fiftieth percentile after the intervention. They attribute this change to the 
attention to visual exercises designed to improve the successive processing in their 
intervention program; however, the factor matrix reported in the Krywaniuk, and 
Das study shows the Progressive Matrices Test loading greatest on the successive 
factor before the intervention which seriously complicates the interpretation. As 
stated before, no change in the Raven’s scores was shown in the present study. 
One is led to conclude that the intervention program was not successful with this 
marker test or that the test is not a good marker test for simultaneous processing. 
The Raven’s was designed as a test of reasoning ability (Cattell, 1940), although 
Kirby and Das (1978) advise caution in viewing the Raven’s as a test of 
“reasoning” and suggest that there is a combination of “spatial” and “reasoning.” In 
previous studies (Hunt & Randhawa, 1980; Hunt, 1980), we have not used the 
Raven’s as a marker test of simultaneous processing for this reason, for it would 
appear that the Raven’s may be too complex a task to use as a marker test for 
simultaneous processing (Hunt, 1975). The treatment had some effect on one of 
the successive marker tests (Visual Short-Term Memory). Das and Molloy (1975) 
noted that the Visual Short-Term Memory task loaded on different factors for 
grades one and four and suggested as an explanation of this disparity that grade 
one students were not making effective use of the 5-second exposure time involved 
in the test. It is possible that in the present study the intervention program 
which, in part, required children to look at pictures for a fixed time interval and 
then to recall specific details of the pictures could have improved the children’s 
effective use of time and hence improved their performance on the Visual Short 
Term Memory task. 

The improvement in achievement in the areas of spelling and arithmetic could 
suggest that the intervention program had been successful, for efficiency in 
reading and arithmetic has been closely related to efficiency in simultaneous 
processing (Hunt & Randhawa, 1980). However, the significant class-achievement 
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variable interaction for arithmetic and reading may point to the non-comparability 
of the classes or differences in effectiveness of classroom teachers as a more likely 
source of explanation for the improvement in the achievement scores than to 
suggest that the intervention programme had brought about a change in cognitive 
processing and hence a change in achievement. 


The present study was focused on improving simultaneous processing in what 
Luria calls the information integration unit which is primarily concerned with the 
input, processing, and storage of information with simultaneous and successive 
synthesis of information being the key functions. Flavell (1976) stresses the 
importance of metacognition for the successful completion of cognitive tasks. 
Metacognition refers, in part, to the active monitoring, regulation, and 
orchestration of processes involved in task completion. He implies that each 
individual possesses a conscious knowledge of the cognitive processes and 
strategies available to him. Metacognitive activity appears to be similar to what 
Luria sees happening in the planning unit. This control and planning unit sets 
goals, plans processing strategies and actions, and assesses goal attainment. Hunt 
and Randhawa (1980) noted that increasing the proficiency of the processors may 
not necessarily result in increased achievement as there may be a deficiency in the 
planning unit which would nullify any improvement in the processing unit. In the 
present study, the intervention programme, which was specifically designed to 
improve simultaneous processing, was partially successful; however, the 
improvement in achievement may not be a result of this improvement, but rather 
have been brought about through the effect of the intervention programme on the 
planning unit. Future research will need to be done to isolate the activities of 
these two units if a clearer picture of the intellectual activities of students during 
cognitive activities is to be understood. 


This paper is an expanded version of a paper presented at the Canadian Psychological Association Conference, Toronto, June, 
1981. 
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Using Multiple Embodiments 
of Place Value Concepts 


The purpose of this study was to determine if using multiple embodiments 
rather than a single embodiment of concepts related to three-digit numbers 
resulted in greater understanding of selected place value concepts. Forty-two 
grade two pupils were randomly assigned to the two treatment levels — ME 
(multiple embodiment approach with coffee stirrers, Dienes’ blocks, and chips) 
and SE (single embodiment approach with coffee stirrers only). A repeated 
measures design was used, with understanding and transferability measures 
taken on days 6, 10, 13 (posttest) and 20 (retention test) of the treatment 
period. Significant differences were not obtained on the Group main effect nor 
on the Group-by-Time interactions. 


Educators typically encourage extensive use of concrete materials for teaching 
certain elementary school mathematical concepts. Reys (1971), after summarizing 
beliefs held by many learning psychologists, recommended greater use of 
manipulative materials in teaching mathematics. Suydam and Dessart (1976), on 
the basis of a review of the research concluded that mathematical ideas and skills 
should be developed from a concrete, physical base. 

Questions concerning the use of more than one material to teach selected 
mathematical concepts are often raised. Dienes’ perceptual variability principle, or 
Principle of Multiple Embodiment, specifically addressed this issue (Dienes, 1967). 
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Dienes and Golding (1971) indicated that “multiple embodiment means that every 
concept should be presented in as many different ways as possible” (p. 54). 
Dienes’ rationale for the principle requiring a rich variety of mathematical 
experiences upon which concepts can be built up by children is quite clear. He 
believes that by presenting multiple embodiments of a particular concept, that 
which is abstracted by the child will be a generalization and will not be associated 
with any one particular embodiment. 


Wheeler (1972) examined the relationship between multiple embodiments of 
the regrouping concept and children’s performance in solving multi-digit addition 
and subtraction examples. A significant difference in favor of the use of multiple 
embodiments of the concept was found. Beardslee (1973) and Gau (1973), 
however, did a pair of studies to examine the perceptual variability principle when 
applied to Grade 5 and 6 students learning common fraction objectives. They 
found no significant differences and concluded that they could not support the 
principle of using multiple embodiments for these concepts. 


Application of the Multiple Embodiment Principle to whole number 
numeration concepts appears not to have been empirically tested, yet an 
examination of current elementary methods texts would indicate that authors 
routinely recommend the use of bundling sticks, base ten blocks, pocket charts 
and so on, to teach many of these concepts. Hence this study was designed to 
determine if using multiple embodiments rather than a single embodiment of 
concepts related to three-digit numbers resulted in greater understanding of the 
place value concepts with each of the concepts being investigated in such a way as 
to provide a measure of how well the children learned what was taught and of how 
well they could transfer what they learned to higher order concepts. Two specific 
questions were considered. 


1. Would there be differential growth between two groups of children both 
taught the same selected two- and three-digit numeration concepts utilizing 
similar techniques but that one group would use three concrete embodiments 
of the concepts, the other group only one concrete embodiment? 

2. And, in the absence of differential growth, would there be a main effect for 
treatment? 


Method 


Subjects 


The study was conducted in an elementary school in a middle-class, 
residential community located in a rural county in Maryland. The subjects were 
selected from the 50 students enrolled in the Grade 2 classes of that school. On 
the basis of a screening procedure consisting of a criterion and a readiness test, 
one student was excluded from the study. The remaining 49 students were 
randomly assigned to one of two treatment groups. The final sample of 42 
students, two groups of 21, resulted from deleting the data for any student who 
was absent for three or more consecutive days and, to facilitate statistical analysis 
by having treatment groups of equal sizes, from deleting the data from the last 
two students assigned to one of the groups. Group A was comprised of 10 males, 
11 females and was fifteen percent non-white whereas Group B was comprised of 
11 males, 10 females and was 5 percent non-white. 
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Single Embodiment “(SE)” Multiple Embodiment (ME) 


Day Lesson 


Material 


Activities 


Material Activities 
iL a cs Counting to 99 cs Same as SE 
Grouping by tens to 99 
2 2 cs Grouping activities cS Same as SE 
to 199 
10 tens = 1 hundred 
3 3 cs Same as lesson #2 with CS, DB One example with CS 
different numbers Introduction to DB 
Examples with DB 
One example with CS 
and DB 
4 4 cs Grouping activities CS, DB Half as many examples 
to 499 but with both 
exemplars 
5) > cs Grouping activities DB Same as SE except use 
to 999 DB instead of CS 
Grouping by hundreds, use 
numbers with zero: 
e.g-, 407,360 
ee ee eee eee 
6 TESTING PERIOD: MEASURE 1 
7 6 cs Same as lesson #5 with DE Gi One example with DB 
different numbers Introduction to CT 
Examples with CT 
One example with DB 
and CT 
8 7 cs Same as lesson #5 with DB, CT Half as many examples 
different numbers but all with both 
exemplars 
9 8 cs Expanded notation up to CT Same as SE except 
99; standard and use CT instead 
nonstandard of CS 
10 TESTING PERIOD: MEASURE 2 
Tee 9 cs Expanded notation up cS, DB Fewer examples but 
to 499 and CT all with the 
three exemplars 
12 10 cs Expanded notation up cS’, DE Examples with the 
towg99 and CT three exemplars 
13 TESTING PERIOD: MEASURE 3 


Ta 


RETENTION PERIOD 


Oo) 1) oe ee 


20 


TESTING PERIOD: MEASURE 4 


CS: Coffee stirrers 


DB: Dienes' base-ten blocks 


CT: Chips from Chip’Trading Activity 


Figure 1. Outline of treatments including testing periods. 
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Treatment 

Group A was randomly assigned the multiple embodiment treatment (ME), 
group B the single embodiment treatment (SE). The treatments are outlined in 
Figure 1. 

The physical models used with the ME group were coffee stirrers (prebundled 
into hundreds, tens, and ones), Dienes’ base-ten blocks (flats, longs, and units), 
and chips from Chip Trading Activities (green, blue, and yellow). These models 
were chosen because they are among the materials typically used in elementary 
schools and are commercially available. They were also chosen and arranged in 
sequence after a categorization scheme suggested by Ashlock (1976). The only 
physical model used with the SE group was the coffee stirrers. 


Instructional considerations such as choice of content, activities, and examples 
were kept parallel in both levels of the treatment except for the specific periods of 
time when the new materials were being introduced to the students in the ME 
group. During the corresponding period, the SE group was given extra examples to 
practice using their coffee stirrers. This was justified in that within a given 
time-frame a teacher would likely have to decide whether or not to provide more 
practice with one material (single embodiment) or to provide experience with 
more than one material (multiple embodiments). It should also be noted that each 
group was eventually presented with the same set of questions and exercises at the 
symbolic level. Children were frequently asked to explain their responses. 


Each day immediately after the afternoon recess period, the children formed 
into the treatment groups. The investigator taught one of the treatment groups for 
30 minutes. The other group went to physical education or music class. Then the 
investigator taught the second group while the first group took its turn to go to 
the physical education or music class. The order of teaching the groups was 
rotated so that each group was taught first on alternate days. Throughout any 
other time of the day and during the retention period both regular classroom 
teachers limited themselves to reviewing the basic addition and subtraction facts. 

Further, it was decided to interview the teachers who had taught these present 
Grade 2 students when they were in Grade 1. The teachers indicated that they 
had extensively used sticks to teach “tens and ones.” They had also made some 
use of a hundreds board and a number balance. One teacher stated that for a 
three-week period she used Dienes’ blocks (flats, longs, and units) with her 
“bright” group. Further investigation revealed that of the students in that group, 
four were now in the ME treatment group and two were in the SE treatment 
group. 

As the principal investigator taught both treatment levels, it was considered 
necessary to assess the extent of experimenter bias. Three observers, using Jones’ 
(1976) affective behavior rating scale, rated his classroom behavior. Analysis of the 
results of the observations indicated there was no significant difference between 
treatment groups in the rank order of the instructor’s behavior, nor in the 
proportion of the various behaviors. 


Testing Procedures 

Each treatment group was tested four times during the study (see Figure 1). 
At each testing period two tests were administered. The first test, the 
Understanding Test (UT), was an adaptation of Smith’s (1973) Place Value 
Mastery Test (PVMT). The PVMT was validated by well-known specialists in 
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elementary school mathematics (see Note 1) and had a reliability coefficient range 
of .53 to .93 as determined by a series of pilot studies. 


All questions on this test were presented at a symbolic level and were similar 
to questions actually considered in class. It seemed necessary to avoid using a test 
that contained questions presented at the concrete or pictorial level so as not to 
provide an advantage to the children in either of the treatment groups. The UT 
was limited to items involving at most three-digit numbers and was designed to 
provide a measure of achievement related to the concepts and skills actually 
learned during the instructional period. The second test, the Transfer Test (TT), 
was a modification of the UT and was limited to items involving four-digit 
numbers at the symbolic level. It was designed to provide a measure related to the 
ability of the student to generalize the grouping by tens concept, from two- and 
three-digit to four-digit numbers. Four parallel forms of both the UT and TT 
were prepared. Corresponding questions varied only in the specific number used. 


Design 

This study employed a “2 x 4 factorial design, with repeated measures on the 
time dimension” (Dayton, 1970, p. 264). For each set of measures (that is, from 
the UT and from the TT), group (or treatment) was the independent variable and 
existed at two levels, multiple embodiment (ME) and single embodiment (SE). 
The repeated measures with the UT and TT were the dependent variables and 
existed at four levels (measure 1, measure 2, measure 3, and measure 4). Both 
group and time were fixed effects; subjects was a random effect. 


Results 


Analysis of Data from UT 


Table 1 contains a summary of the means and standard deviations of the 
scores for the two treatment levels across the four repeated measures. Table 2 
contains the analysis-of-variance summary. Homogeneity of covariance and 
equicovariance were tested as they are requirements for designs involving repeated 
measures. Since the equicovariance assumption was not met, the critical F-value of 
7.31 at the 0.01 level, with the 1 and 40 degrees of freedom (rather than 3 and 
120) was used with the within-subjects sources of variance. As the main effect of 
Group in Table 2 was not significant at the 0.05 level, it was concluded that there 
was no difference between the overall mean scores of the two treatment groups. 
The Time factor was significant beyond the 0.01 level. This indicated that there 
was a significant linear trend over time with the repeated measures across both 
treatment levels implying that the instructional procedures were effective. That 
the Time-by-Group interaction was not significant suggested that the changes over 
time in both treatment levels were very similar. Examination of the results of a 
trend analysis of these data as reported in Table 3 confirms this finding. 


Analysis of Data from TT 

Table 4 contains a summary of the means and standard deviations of the 
scores for the two treatment levels across the four repeated measures. Table 5 
contains the analysis-of-variance summary for the transfer data. In this case the 
conservative testing procedures for the within-subjects sources of variance was not 
used as the homogeneity of covariance and equicovariance assumptions were met. 
For 3 and 120 degrees of freedom, the critical F-value at the 0.01 level is 3.94. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE UNDERSTANDING MEASURES 
FOR THE TREATMENT GROUPS ACROSS THE REPEATED MEASURES 


(Maximum Score: 18) 


Group Measure 1 Measure 2 Measure 3 Measure 4 
ME Xye Gy? 12.90 14.57 14.14 
(sd) (2.60) (2.10) (2.87) (2.80) 
SE mC 10.90 12.38 13. 86 13.48 
(sd) (3.42) (2578) (2.97) (3.80) 
TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE (UNDERSTANDING) 


Source af ss MS F 
Among subjects 41 
Group 1 17.36 17.36 65 
Subjects 40 1060.55 26.51 
Within subjects 126 
Time 3 225.10 75.03 27.06* 
Group x Time 3 21 07 -03 
Subjects x Time 120 332.69 PIS TAT/ 
Total 167 
* p<.01 
TABLE 3 


TREND ANALYSIS OF THE REPEATED MEASURES VARIABLES 
(UNDERSTANDING DATA) 


S Sums of Degrees of Mean P . Prob. £ 

Mags Squares Freedom Square Exceeded 
Time (1) 181.07 1 181.07 52.14 -00 
Time (1) x Group 02 il Oe - OW! 94 
Time (2) 34.38 i 34.38 12.66 -00 
Time (2) x Group -02 i, 02 -O1 93 
Time (3) 9.64 i 9.64 4.53 -04 
Time (3) x Group Aaliz/ iL sil7/ -08 mG 
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TABLE 4 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE TRANSFER MEASURES 
FOR THE TREATMENT GROUPS ACROSS THE REPEATED MEASURES 
(Maximum Score: 12) 


Group Measure 1 Measure 2 Measure 3 Measure 4 
ME Xyp 6.62 7.38 8.14 7.95 
(sd) (1.91) PEO) (2.87) (2505) 
SE Xop Poss 8.00 8.00 8.76 
(sd) (2.08) (1.94) (1.92) Zins) 
TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE (TRANSFER) 


Source af Ss MS F 
Among subjects 41 
Group 1 10.50 10.50 BOE: 
Subjects 40 647.40 16.19 
Within subjects 26 
Time 3 45.02 15.01 8.02% 
Group x Time 3 5.98 1.99 1.06 
Subjects x Time 120 224.50 ay) 
Total 167 
* p<.01 


The Group main effect in Table 5 was not significant; hence it was concluded 
that there was no difference between the overall means of the two treatment 
levels. That the Time factor was significant beyond the 0.01 level is an indication 
that there was a significant trend over time with the repeated measures dimension 
across both treatment levels. The interaction of Time-by-Group, however, was not 
significant, an indication that the growth pattern over time of the two treatment 
groups was roughly the same. Examine the results of the trend analysis for the 
transfer data reported in Table 6. 


Discussion 


One possible interpretation of these results is that it does not make any 
difference whether one uses three concrete exemplars or only one to teach these 
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numeration concepts to grade two pupils. This would be somewhat surprising in 
view of the importance attached to this concept by many educators. 


TABLE 6 


TREND ANALYSIS OF THE REPEATED MEASURES VARIABLES 
(TRANSFER DATA) 


S Sums of Degrees of Mean F Probe 

pipet Squares Freedom Square Exceeded 
Time (1) 42.98 il 42.98 Uiie29 -00* 
Time (1) by Group a2, it 2 5(0)5) . 83 
Time (2) 1.93 1 1.93 1.06 aehil 
Time (2) by Group 2.88 1 2.88 ose mee 
Time (3) ql? 1 ~ J -09 77 
Time (3) by Group 2.98 ah 2.98 Pe PT] sala 
* p<.01 


Another possibility is that although differences might have been observed in 
either the understanding or the transfer results, either the measuring instruments 
were not sensitive enough or some other factor affecting both groups proved to be 
sufficiently strong so that differences between the treatment effects were not 
apparent. Two examples of such factors are time and type of questions asked. It is 
possible that the 13-day instructional period was too short to permit effective 
development of any generalization. It is also possible that the children in both 
groups were able to internalize the concepts more strongly as a result of constantly 
being asked to explain why they gave a particular answer (correct or otherwise). 


It should be noted that one or more of the limitations of the study may have 
been strong enough to counteract the treatment effect. First, it is possible that a 
variable such as instructor-enthusiasm or instructor-clarity, or a variation of the 
Hawthorne effect, would have a strong effect on the achievement levels of both 
groups. This would be consistent with the findings of Brownell (1966) and Reys 
(1972). Both indicated that learning of mathematics is dependent more on the 
teacher than on the embodiment. A second limitation is related to the previous 
experience of both groups of children with the mathematics concepts studied and 
with the materials used. An area in which children could have had some 
experience that might affect their transfer test scores was their knowledge of 
four-digit numbers. 


In summary, given the possible interpretations of the results of this study, it 
cannot be stated categorically that one should or should not use multiple 
embodiments to teach selected decimal numeration concepts to children in Grade 
2. What must be noted, however, is that this study, like several others, does call 
into question the advantage of using multiple embodiments of a mathematical 
concept in the instructional process. 

In future studies planned to investigate the use of manipulative materials in 
teaching place value concepts, perhaps the role that rational counting may have 
played in this study should be considered. Although there is no reason to believe 
that one group behaved differently from the other with regard to their use of 
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rational counting, it appeared that children in both groups tended to disregard 
any counting ability they may have had to help solve some of the problems. For 
example, one child had counted correctly by ones from 257 to 265. Several 
minutes later the child was shown a physical representation of the numeral 359 (3 
hundred bundles, 5 ten bundles, and 9 single sticks). The child was then given one 
more stick and asked, “How many sticks do you have now?”. It was a great 
struggle for the child to sort out the answer. This helps to provide some support 
for the contention of Payne and Rathmell (1975) that children need practice in 
translating from one representation of a number to another. One other illustration 
serves to question the role that counting played in the study. Many children could 
quite accurately read the numeral 410, yet when asked to write the numeral which 
comes after 409 when counting by ones, they wrote 4010. One might wish to note 
in this regard that Barr (1978), on the basis of his study with kindergarten 
children, recommended that instruction in rational counting should precede 
instruction in the grouping process. 


Mathematics specialists were Edwina Deans, Vincent Glennon, Maurice Hartung, Charles Howard, Jo McKeeby Phillips, 
Alan Riedesel and Marilyn Suydam. 
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Dissonant Feedback about Achievement 
and Teachers’ Expectations 


The impact of achievement test results on teachers’ expectations was 
investigated using hypotheses derived from cognitive dissonance theory. It was 
predicted that test results would be accepted for underestimated students but 
that expectations would become more negative; for overestimated students, it 
was predicted that test results would be rejected with no impact on 
expectations. Thirteen Grade 6 teachers rated 285 students in a 
pretest-feedback-posttest design with Solomon controls. Teacher expectations 
showed very little change as a result of achievement test feedback, and test 
results for both under- and overestimated students were rejected. 


Despite obvious limitations and enduring criticism, achievement testing 
remains an integral part of the education of most children. The present study was 
an attempt to gain insight into some of the factors which cause teachers to accept 
or reject test results, particularly those which are unexpected. Specifically, there is 
reason to believe that, in some cases, teachers will reject disconfirming test results, 
while in other cases the teachers’ opinions of the student will change. In fact, 
there are réasons to hypothesize that unexpected high levels of achievement might 
cause perceptions of some students to become even more negative. One aspect of 
the Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) study of teacher expectations which has 
remained largely ignored relates to the perceived personality adjustment of 
children who “bloomed.” Rosenthal collected judgments about pupils’ adjustment 
towards the end of the school year, at the end of the study. Children in the 
experimental group, who, on the average, gained more in IQ, were rated as being 
more interesting, better adjusted, more appealing, more affectionate, happier, 
more curious, and as having potentially more successful futures. However, IQ gains 
were not always paralleled by more favourable ratings on adjustment measures. 
Children in the experimental group who showed IQ gains and who were in middle 
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or upper track classrooms were rated as being less hostile, but also as being less 
happy, affectionate, and adjusted. Thus, they appeared to have lost some 
advantage in their teachers’ eyes. It appears that IQ gain corresponds to more 
favourable evaluation only when the IQ gain is expected. 

Similarly, children in the control group who were in slow track classrooms and 
who gained in IQ were rated more negatively than those children whose IQ gains 
were expected. In fact, they were rated even more negatively than the middle and 
upper track controls: they were perceived as less interesting, curious, adjusted, 
appealing, happy, and affectionate. For these children, the more they gained in IQ, 
the more unfavourably they were rated by the teacher. As Rosenthal and Jacobson 
state, “there may be psychological hazards to unparalleled intellectual growth” 
(1968, p. 118). This notion of the negative effect of positive unexpected gains 
largely disappeared from the literature, and given the methodological and 
statistical weaknesses cited by numerous critics (e.g., Baker & Crist, 1971), it is 
impossible to draw conclusions from the original study. This phenomenon has 
been directly investigated in only one subsequent study (Shore, 1969).' 

Shore asked 26 teachers to rate all their male students (V=312) on a ten-point 
scale, predicting their performance on a state-wide intelligence test. At the same 
time, each teacher completed an 18-item behaviour rating scale for each student. 
These two measures constituted the pretest situation. After an interval of one 
month, the teachers were presented with the results of the intelligence test, and 
again were asked to evaluate their students on the behavioural scale. Independent 
variables analyzed in this study were the IQ expectancy, and the discrepancy 
between predicted and reported IQ. The dependent variable was the change in 
behavioural evaluations. 


From the cognitive dissonance theory, Shore derived four hypotheses: 

1. confirmation of a positive expectation will cause a positive behavioural 

evaluation 

disconfirmation of a positive expectation will cause a negative evaluation 

3. confirmation of a negative expectation will cause a positive change, or there 
will be no change in evaluation, and 

4. disconfirmation of a negative expectation will cause a negative change in 
evaluation. 

All four of Shore’s hypotheses were supported by the data. 


a 


Interpreting the Effects of Discrepant Information: Dissonance Theory 


The findings that unexpected improvements in performance may produce 
negative evaluations of students on other characteristics are paradoxical. If a 
teacher is committed to children’s learning, we would expect that gains in IQ or 
achievement would be rewarding to the teacher, and that perceptions of children 
who unexpectedly improve would be more positive. However, this may not be the 
case. Thus, the theoretical issue of importance to the present research relates to 
the impact of new information, especially discrepant information, on the 
maintenance and alteration of existing expectations. 


The most parsimonious way to conceptualize this phenomenon would appear to 
be in terms of cognitive dissonance theory (Festinger, 1957). Specifically, 
dissonance theory allows for prediction of a “boomerang” effect (Cohen, 1962): 

If various cognitions are highly resistant to change, then the individual may resort to 


bolstering the cognition he first held (as a means of dissonance reduction). (Brehm 
& Cohen, 1962, p. 56) 
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When achievement test results conflict with the teachers’ expectations, dissonance 
theory posits that there will be an attempt to reduce the induced dissonance. How 
will this be accomplished? Consider two hypothetical cases, where a teacher 
receives achievement test results which violate his/her expectations for 
achievement. This dissonance-producing event will be the result of an inaccurate 
expectation which can have one of two directions: overestimation of the child’s 
ability, or underestimation of ability. 


In either case, dissonance reduction necessitates one of two processes: either 
the teacher must reject the dissonance-producing information, or the teacher must 
alter the cognition about the particular child. This means that the teacher must 
either reject the feedback about test results, or alter the expectations about the 
child. 


However, it is reasonable to hypothesize that dissonance relating to children 
who are overestimated will be reduced in a fashion different from dissonance 
about children who are underestimated. The achievement level of pupils is but 
one of many dimensions of importance to the teacher in a classroom, and this 
expectation is but one of many elements in a constellation of attitudes towards 
each child. These elements, or perceptions about individual children, will be 
maintained in a relatively consistent manner, having been previously integrated by 
one of the two methods of dissonance reduction described above. Thus, a 
classroom teacher has expectations about achievement and other facets of 
importance in the classroom, but these do not exist in an unintegrated fashion. 
Rather, they exist as consonant cognitions, and we might consider that the 
achievement expectation is embedded in a larger constellation of attitudes towards 
the individual. It is the embeddedness in other expectations which renders the 
particular expectation about achievement resistant to change. Festinger (1957) 
noted that: 

To the extent that the element is consonant with a large number of other elements, and 
to the extent that changing it would replace these consonances with dissonances, the 
element will be resistant to change. (p. 27) 
Since it appears that there are a large number of factors which enter into teacher 
expectations (see, for example, Braun, 1976), we can assume that expectations 
about a particular child will be well-formed and will be resistant to change. Thus, 
the particular method utilized for dissonance reduction may well depend on the 
nature of the dissonant information. 


Considering the case of children whose achievement levels are overestimated 
by teachers, we can hypothesize that these children are somewhat favoured by the 
teacher. In general, the teacher will have a relatively positive attitude to these 
children, and this positive attitude will be resistant to change. Furthermore, it is 
relatively easy to explain away unexpectedly low test results: the child didn’t feel 
well that day, or was tired, or misunderstood the test instructions, and so on. In 
this case, then, it is easier to reduce the dissonance by rejecting the test results 
than by altering the perception of the child. 

On the other hand, the child whose abilities are underestimated might be 
viewed as a child who is in relative disfavour with the teacher. The teacher will 
hold a constellation of more or less negative attitudes to, and expectations about, 
the particular child, and these negative attitudes are resistant to change. However, 
it is not as reasonable to reject the test results in this case: what circumstances 
would lead to unrealistically high test results? To believe any one of a number of 
other possibilities is to introduce other forms of dissonance, particularly if we wish 
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to avoid blaming the child. For example, we would have to believe in many 

unlikely possibilities (the computer made a mistake in scoring, or the child’s 

answer sheet got mixed up with someone else’s). Direct child-blaming explanations 

seem more plausible: the child cheated on the test, or that he/she has a 

personality conflict with the teacher and isn’t motivated in class, but is motivated 

on a standardized test. This is not to say that direct child-blaming is necessary to 
reduce the dissonance, only to suggest that it is one possibility. In general, then, it 
is reasonable to assume that in this case the test results are less likely to be 
rejected, but in order to maintain an overall negative image of the child, other 
traits will come to be viewed in a more negative fashion. 

Following, then, are the major hypotheses which were tested in the study: 

1. Confirmation of achievement predictions, and _ disconfirmation of 
underestimated achievement predictions will lead to acceptance of test 
results; disconfirmation of overestimated achievement predictions will lead to 
rejection of those test results. 

2. Confirmation of achievement predictions, and _  disconfirmation of 
overestimated achievement predictions will produce no shift in expectations; 
disconfirmation of underestimated achievement predictions will produce a 
negative shift in expectations. 


It will be noted here that the present study extends the study by Shore in 
several ways. First, Shore’s theoretical background was derived largely from 
learning theory; according to this theory, vicarious reinforcement for the teacher 
should occur when a pupil is successful academically. Thus, for Shore, a negative 
expectation occurred when the teacher had low expectations for the child’s score 
on an intelligence test. In Shore’s study, “success,” high IQ, and positive 
expectations are all equated. In the present study expectations are defined in a 
somewhat different sense: an expectation is negative only if the child performs 
better than the teacher had anticipated, recognizing that teachers may judge 
children of varying abilities quite differently. For example, teachers might hold 
positive expectations towards motivated, well-behaved, quiet children of low 
ability. 

Second, the present study differs from Shore’s in that Shore focused his 
outcome measures only on teacher attitudes towards the child. In the present 
study the focus is more directly on the processes of dissonance reduction, that is, 
on the circumstances in which teachers change their opinions about children or 
choose to accept or reject the dissonance-inducing feedback. 


Method 


The primary purpose of this study was to determine the effects of discrepant 
information on expectations. In order to assess this effect, teachers were given 
feedback from standardized test results, and these results were compared to 
earlier predictions the teachers had made for specific students. An expectation 
questionnaire was administered in a pretest-posttest design to assess the impact of 
this feedback on expectations. 


The study was carried out in a natural setting, and had: both a quantitative 
and qualitative aspect. In the quantitative portion of the study, a Solomon 
four-square design (Solomon, 1949; Solomon & Lessac, 1968) was used in order to 
control for confounding effects of pretest and feedback. A random sample of 
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teachers was selected, and within each class, a number of target students were 
randomly selected. 


In the qualitative portion of the study, a selected number of teachers were 
interviewed to determine teachers’ awareness of dissonance-reduction processes, 
and how rationalizations are formed to justify dissonance-reduction. 


Participants 


Participants were 13 randomly selected Grade 6 teachers from 10 schools in a 
medium-sized city in Atlantic Canada. Given the small original pool of 23 teachers 
from which 13 teachers were chosen, it was not possible to control for teacher 
gender. The final sample consisted of nine male teachers and four female teachers. 
Each teacher rated a number of target students in his/her classroom, creating a 
sample of 285 students after sample attrition. Data were gathered on 148 males 
and 137 females; there were 36 students in each of the three Solomon control 
groups (no pretest-feedback, pretest-no feedback, no pretest-no feedback) and 177 
in the treatment group. 


Procedures 
First Phase 


To evaluate the effects of discrepant feedback on teachers’ expectations within 
a natural context, the study was set within a province-wide standardized testing 
program using the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills (King, 1974) that took place in 
late October, 1979. Results for these tests are computer-scored outside the 
province, and therefore are not available to teachers until months later. 


In the first phase of the study, which was carried out at the end of January, 
teachers were asked to predict results on CTBS for each target student. To make 
the prediction about achievement, the CTBS Composite score was used, since it 
represents an overall average from all CTBS subtests, and was assumed to 
measure general achievement. Teachers made their ratings on a seven-point scale, 
and the item appeared as follows: 

1. You will recall that last fall your pupils took the Canadian Tests of Basic 
Skills. Please estimate this pupil’s Composite (that is, total, or overall 
average) score. 

very much below average for his/her grade level 1 
moderately below average 2 
a little below average 3 
average for his/her grade level 4 
a little above average 5 
moderately above average 6 
very much above average t 


In addition, teachers completed an expectation questionnaire for each student. 
This formed the pretest data in assessment of the effects of discrepant feedback 
on expectations. 


Second Phase 

This phase of the study was carried out at the beginning of April, when CTBS 
results were made available to the school district. CTBS scores were not available 
to the sampled teachers independently of the researcher until after the study had 
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To provide feedback about CTBS results to teachers, a form was sent to 
teachers with each student’s provincially-normed Composite scaled score, followed 
in brackets by a transformation of this score into the same seven-point scale used 
in the CTBS prediction from phase one.’ 

Teachers’ predictions were then compared with the CTBS Composite scores. 
To ensure that any discrepancy would be noted by teachers, it was presented in 
two ways: first, as a numerical comparison, and secondly, as a verbal comparison. 
If the observed score was greater than the predicted score, the predicted score was 
termed “underestimated.” If the predicted score was greater than the observed 
score, the predicted score was termed “overestimated.” If the two scores were 
equal, the predicted score was termed “accurately estimated.” One of these three 
labels was noted on each student’s test results. 

The comparison of predicted CTBS results with actual test results was 
followed by two items measuring acceptance/rejection of the test results, and the 
sixteen-item expectation questionnaire. No alterations were made to the 
expectation questionnaire between the first and second phases of the study. All 
groups received the posttest questionnaire, while only the experimental group and 
one Solomon control group received the test feedback. 


Third Phase 


After data analysis had been completed, six teachers were selected for 
interviewing. These six teachers were selected on the basis of having under- or 
overestimated the achievement levels of the largest number of their students. 
These teachers, all male, were interviewed in their schools, at their convenience; 
interviews lasted about one hour and were tape-recorded. 


A semi-structured interview procedure was followed. Interview questions were 
based on the findings of the study, and teachers’ understandings, insights, and 
interpretations were solicited. The interviews probed teachers’ awareness of 
inconsistencies in their reasoning and their dissonance-reduction processes. 


Instrumentation 


CTBS prediction. The Canadian Tests of Basic Skills (King, 1974) are a 
widely-used battery of achievement tests with Canadian norms developed on a 
national standardization sample of over 35 000 children. At the Grade 6 level, 
split-half reliabilities for the Composite score are +.98. 


Expectation questionnaire. Based on a survey of past literature in the area, an 
expectation questionnaire was designed for the present study. Sixteen items were 
included on the scale, eight to measure cognitive expectations, and eight to 
measure normative expectations. Cognitive expectation measures included: 
predictions of Grade 7 average; ultimate educational attainment and ultimate 
occupation; estimates of IQ, speed of learning, and over- or underachievement; and 
ratings of curiosity and retention of new material. Normative expectation 
measures were ratings of motivation, relationships with other pupils, conduct, 
attitudes towards school, cooperativeness, ambition, work habits, and 
attentiveness. Fourteen of these items were five-point scales, while two (predicted 
educational attainment and predicted occupation) were seven-point scales. 

Measure of acceptance/rejection of test results. Criticisms of cognitive 
dissonance theory have appeared in recent literature where the point is made that 
it is possible to derogate sources of high credibility (Maile & Kizilbash, 1976), as 
well as sources of low credibility. In the present situation, for example, it may be 
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important to know how teachers generally rate the credibility of test results. This 
level of general credibility may vary widely from teacher to teacher; hence, 
comparison of levels of credibility of specific results may be meaningless. It was 
decided to pose two questions to determine acceptance or rejection of test results: 
the first question related to confidence in the accuracy of the specific student’s 
test results; the second related to the degree of confidence required before the 
teacher would believe the test results. Ratings on both items were on a five-point 
scale (l=very confident, 5=not at all confident). In the data analysis, the 
response to the first item was subtracted from the second to yield a single score. 
Negative scores indicate rejection of test results, while neutral or positive scores 
indicate acceptance. 


Results 


Solomon tests for effects of pretesting, effects of feedback alone, and stability 
of expectations over time were carried out by means of a series of pooled-variance 
t tests for independent samples on the expectation items. None of the resulting 48 
t tests was significant, and therefore differences within the experimental group can 
be interpreted with the assumption that, whatever effects may be present, they 
are due to the treatment and not to confounding effects. 


Once the Solomon tests had been completed, the subsample of most 
discrepantly estimated students was selected from the 177 students in the 
experimental group. As noted earlier, CTBS scaled scores were translated into a 
seven-point scale corresponding to the scale used for achievement predictions. 
Fifty-eight students who were only marginally over-or underestimated (that is, less 
than one translated score point) were eliminated from the data analysis. The final 
subsample size was 47 underestimated, 55 accurately estimated, and 17 
overestimated students.? If the 58 eliminated students and the 55 accurately 
estimated are combined, we find that teachers were able to estimate reasonably 
well the achievement levels of 113 students, or approximately 64%. 


Residual scores for each pupil were calculated for the test acceptance/rejection 
measure and for all expectation measures. Residuals were then submitted to an 
hierarchical analysis, with variance due to differences between teachers removed in 
the first step. In the second step, variance due to differences between assigned 
discrepancy ratings was analyzed. Since teachers for the present study were 
randomly selected from an available pool of Grade 6 teachers, no attempt was 
made to control for teacher characteristics of possible importance in expectancy 
formation, and although the variance is accounted for, it will not be discussed in 
the present paper. Preliminary experimental-setting research on_ teacher 
characteristics of importance in expectation formation is reported elsewhere 
(Bognar, in press). However, because of the possibility of differences between 
teachers, the hierarchical analysis was performed. 

Hypothesis 1 concerned the effects of discrepant feedback on_ test 
acceptance/rejection. In order to test this hypothesis, an hierarchical analysis of 
variance was carried out as described above. The two items to measure this 
variable were “How confident are you that this pupil’s test results accurately 
reflect his/her achievement levels?” and “How confident would you have to be 
before you believed the test results?” These two items were combined by 
subtracting the first from the second to yield a single score. Positive scores 
indicate acceptance of test results, negative scores indicate rejection. Means, 
standard deviations, and results of the analysis of variance are presented in Table 
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1. As will be noted from the table, differences between teachers were significant, 
p<.001. With variance due to teachers removed, there were also significant 
differences between test acceptance/rejection by discrepancy group, p<.001. An 
inspection of the means indicates that test results were accepted for accurately 
estimated students, and rejected for overestimated students, as_ predicted. 
However, test results were also rejected for underestimated students; this was 
contrary to the hypothesis. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS BY DISCREPANCY GROUP 
TEST ACCEPTANCE/REJECTION 


Mean SD N 
Underestimated =09532° ane: 47 
Accurately estimated $0.47302? 1.399 55 
Overestimated | -1.0597 Des S¥s\il 7, 


eeeacher!= (7/774) dey= Mz, 118ye 2008 
Eiaderenaney oronhey = Aiko s ys Che = Ye ilisss jos nlOul 


“differences between means significant, p<.001 


differences between means significant, p<.05 


Hypothesis 2 concerned the effects of discrepant feedback on expectations. 
Pretest comparisons illustrated that all sixteen measures discriminated between 
the three discrepancy groups. F ratios for these comparisons, with (2, 118) degrees 
of freedom, ranged from 28.87 to 441.37, all p<.001. Interactions of teacher by 
discrepancy group were significant for four of the sixteen variables: attitudes to 
school, predicted Grade 7 achievement, predicted ultimate education, and 
retention of new materials. F ratios for these interactions, with (19, 118) degrees 
of freedom, ranged from 1.72 to 1.92, all p<.001. It appears probable that these 
differences can be accounted for by the varying proportions of students in each 
discrepancy group in different classrooms. On two additional measures, predicted 
cooperation and expected classroom conduct, there were significant differences in 
ratings between teachers. The F ratio for cooperation was 2.91 with (12, 118) 
degrees of freedom, p<.01; for conduct the F ratio was 1.90 with (12, 118) degrees 
of freedom, p<.05. 


On only four variables were there significant shifts in expectations for the 
discrepancy groups after variance due to teacher differences was removed. These 
four expectation measures were peer relations, predicted ultimate education, speed 
of learning, and classroom conduct. Because of the significant teacher by 
discrepancy group interaction for classroom conduct, this effect will not be 
interpreted. For the three remaining variables the F ratios were 3.42, 4.74, and 
10.34 respectively, all with (2,118) degrees of freedom; the first two F ratios are 
significant, p<.05, the third p<.001. 


Since only three of the sixteen hierarchical analyses of variance illustrated 
significant shifts in expectations as a result of test feedback, there is little support 
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for hypothesis 2. Furthermore, an inspection of shifts in means disconfirms the 
directional predictions of the hypothesis. It was predicted that disconfirmation of 
underestimated achievement would produce increasingly negative expectations, 
while disconfirmation of overestimated achievement would produce no shift in 
expectations. However, for 14 of the variables, expectations shifted in the direction 
suggested by the test results, that is, expectations became slightly more positive 
for underestimated students and slightly more negative for overestimated 
students. On the variable classroom conduct, this pattern was not followed: 
expectations for conduct became slightly more negative for both underestimated 
and overestimated students. 


Discussion 


Only three of the sixteen expectation questionnaire items showed any change 
as a result of dissonant feedback; furthermore, for the underestimated group, 
changes on these items were not in the direction predicted. For this group, the 
prediction was that expectations would become more negative, while in fact they 
became more positive. Thus, these three items showed changes of expectations in 
the direction suggested by the test results; the expected “boomerang” effect 
(Brehm & Cohen, 1962; Cohen, 1962) did not occur. 


In contrast to the expectation variables, where there were few effects, the 
effects on the test acceptance/rejection measure were marked. Where students 
were accurately estimated, and therefore the test results confirmed the teacher’s 
prediction, test results were accepted. Where test results disconfirmed the 
teacher’s prediction, test results were rejected. This was contrary to the hypothesis 
that disconfirmation of overestimated test results would lead to rejection of test 
results, while disconfirmation of underestimated test results would not. This 
hypothesis was derived because of the theorized difficulties in rejecting 
unexpectedly high test results, while many factors could be cited to explain away 
unexpectedly low test results. 

Since the unexpected test results were uniformly rejected, it is consistent with 
dissonance theory to conclude that dissonance was aroused and reduced. However, 
the predicted “boomerang” effect was based on the assumption that the discrepant 
information would be accepted; since the information was clearly rejected, the 
boomerang effect could not occur. 

One factor in rejecting incoming dissonant information is the degree to which 
the various cognitions in question are interrelated (Cohen, 1962). In light of this, 
it is not surprising that teachers tend to reject disconfirming test results that 
conflict with their opinions about students. Consider the following statements 
from one teacher: 

We look at a total assessment of the student . . . it’s a test, it’s one test . . . I know, 
because of their performances in the past, and what they’ve done over the past four or 
five years, what the student does. 
Thus, the context within which discrepant information is evaluated is of crucial 
importance; teachers’ expectations are the product of intensive, long-term, and 
continuing interactions with students. 

This discounting of disconfirming test results produces two paradoxes, 
however: first, that test results from a single source — that is, standardized tests 
administered and scored under controlled conditions — can be accepted for some 
students, but not for others; and second, that different reasons must be 
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constructed for explaining discrepancies for overestimated and underestimated 
students. In order to explain the first paradox, teachers use their knowledge of 
extraneous factors which might influence the validity of test results. For example, 
one teacher commented: 

For those that are below [expected achievement levels] I say, well, that youngster could 


have been sick, wasn’t feeling motivated that morning . . . I say there’s got to be 
something wrong with the test . . . or something wrong with the child at that particular 
time. 


Additionally, the rejection of some test results appears to be related to the 
teacher’s self-esteem in his/her professional role: 
If you have any confidence in your teaching at all, you have to question that result... 
you have to question that score, for your own sanity. 

These explanations are relatively predictable methods of dissonance reduction 
under the circumstances of overestimation of test results. In the case of students 
who were underestimated, dissonance reduction is less easily accomplished. 
Indeed, for many of the teachers, evidence of dissonance remains. In the interview 
data, there is little question that the test results are rejected, although the reasons 
for the rejection are not well integrated. One teacher, in discussing a specific case, 
marshalled evidence from other standardized tests to support his viewpoint that, 
in reality, the student was not performing well: 

She can perform on the CTBS, but for me she’s not performing. My math tests, for 
example, are all standardized tests, not teacher-made tests, they come with the text... 
that vindicates me a little bit . . . I know she’s not performing. 
In another case, the teacher was able to reject the test results, but not without a 
great deal of ambivalence and conflict: 
I know he hasn’t passed a test all this year, and he comes up with a 53 or 54 [slightly 
below average] ... You can’t help but question it. Maybe he’s got good eyesight and 
the guy in front of him has a glass shoulder .. . You have to question that result, even 
though you’re glad to see the child performed well on that test. 
Since there are various means of reducing dissonance, a problem in dissonance 
theory is related to the difficulty in predicting dissonance reduction. Brehm and 
Cohen (1962) further specify this problem by stating that: 
It is theoretically possible to arouse dissonance in regard to some information relevant 
to a given attitude while failing to arouse dissonance in regard to other information 
that is consistent with the same attitude. (pp. 14-15) 
For complex attitudes, such as a constellation of expectations about a given child, 
dissonance arousal resulting from dissonant cognitions in one specific area may 
not generalize to the more encompassing attitudes. In our study of the effect of 
discrepant feedback about achievement, then, dissonance may only be aroused in 
areas most directly related to achievement. For example, there were no shifts in 
expectations about IQ, perhaps a much more basic opinion about the child, 
suggesting that teachers hold more immutable ideas about these factors. It 
appears that the discrepant feedback clashes only with certain perceptions of the 
child, rather than with the teacher’s overall concept of the child. 


Implications 
The lack of change in expectations as a result of test feedback raises many 
disturbing issues about teachers’ perceptions of students; indeed, the general lack 
of responsiveness of expectations to discrepant feedback suggests the rigidity of 
expectations. While a case could be made that standardized tests are not 
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necessarily any more accurate than teachers’ evaluations, it would appear desirable 
that teachers remain open-minded towards possible positive changes in some 
students. Receptivity to sources of information such as test results would seem to 
be important in maintaining this open-mindedness. Otherwise, a student may find 
it exceedingly difficult to break out of a low-achieving role, since the teacher may 
reject demonstrations of improved performance. 


Notes 


il Similar findings were noted by Leacock (1969) for teachers’ expectations for black and white students at various IQ 
levels. In addition, Rubovits and Maehr (1973) found a race x expectation effect on quality of student-teacher 
interactions. In both studies, gifted black students were least favoured by teachers. 

2) In terms of the translated scores, 10 students were overestimated by one point, and 7 by two points; 13 were 
underestimated by one point, 27 by two points, and 7 by three points. The x? statistic of the two groups with Yates’ 
correction for the empty cell was 4.27, df = 2, n.s. 


The research reported was part of the author’s doctoral dissertation at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


UNDERSTANDING EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION. 
By Jerry Bergman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1981, 303 pp. 


In the field of educational measurement and evaluation, a number of good 
texts are available. They tend to be similar with respect to topics covered, order 
of presentation, and language employed. Understanding Educational 
Measurement and Evaluation is presented by the author as a candidate for 
inclusion in the lengthening list of such texts. 


The book is divided into four parts. The first, entitled Introduction, consists of 
three chapters touching on the historical background of testing, and testing as 
feedback for teaching. Part two, Tests and Testing, is made up of twelve chapters 
that deal with the various aspects of test development. A short chapter on 
standardized tests is also included. Part three, entitled Grading, Rating, and 
Social Measurement, is a catch-all consisting of four chapters. Such disparate 
topics as methods of assigning school grades, interest surveys, and sociograms are 
covered. The final section, part four, is entitled Statistics, and consists of four 
chapters on descriptive statistics. 


The intended objectives of the tests are stated in the preface: 

Understanding Educational Measurement and Evaluation is a basic text that can be 

used in introductory testing and measurement courses at both the undergraduate and 

graduate levels. The standard topics of testing and measurement as they apply to 

both standardized and teacher made tests are treated simply and directly. Special 

effort is given to making fundamental information interesting and _ readily 

understandable without sacrificing technical accuracy and completeness. 
These objectives, and they are worthy, are similar to those found in other texts in 
the field. A potential user of this text might wonder how the author can, in about 
300 pages, deal with the same subject matter for which other authors require 
500-700 pages. Topic-by-topic comparisons with other texts indicate that some 
matters have been dea! with very briefly; for example, the chapters on 
constructing multiple-choice tests and on item analysis are perfunctory and 
lacking in even the fundamentals. Other topics are omitted outright; for example, 
information on commonly used standardized achievement tests, and how to 
evaluate and select them for use. 


Judged according to its own objectives, and according to what should be 
taught at the college level, the book is hopelessly inadequate. While the language 
is indeed clear and easy to comprehend, the organization is rather weak. Part IV, 
on statistics, appears to be an afterthought. Some of the concepts left to this last 
section could very well have been used when discussion focussed on such topics as 
item analysis, reliability, and combining grades. Other evidence of weak 
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organization is that reliability and validity are dealt with briefly in Chapter 4, 
then again in more detail in Chapter 13. In some instances concepts are used in 
discussion, but not defined until later. For example, “level of difficulty” of 
questions is referred to in Chapter 4, but the term is not defined until Chapter 9. 
Similarly, “predictive validity” is said to be desirable in an aptitude test (p. 145) 
but the term is not defined until later in the chapter. 

The primary and unforgivable fault of the text, however, lies in the numerous 
instances of careless inaccuracies, definitions that are not quite right, errors of 
omission, and errors caused by apparent ignorance of the subject matter. In a 
careful reading of a good measurement text, a reader might expect to find one or 
two points of a very “picky” nature that are not completely accurate. In this book, 
the list ran to several pages, and many items involved fundamental errors. 

Some of the careless errors include statements such as: 

On a discriminatory test, the ideal class average is approximately 50 percent 
correct (p. 70). With multiple-choice questions, guessing exerts less influence 
on the final score. With three choices the student will end up with about one 
question correct by chance. With four choices the student will also end up 
with about one question correct by chance. (This is a complete paragraph on 
p. 138. The intended meaning is a mystery.) 


A reliability coefficient is determined by calculating the correlation between 
obtained and estimated true scores on a given test (p. 153). Correlation 
coefficients are only estimates or, more precisely, averages (p. 154). 


Sometimes, though, a quarter is referred to as a quartile (p. 254). If there 
were 100 scores and the three scores of 70 ranked 87th, 88th, and 89th, 
respectively, all three scores would have a percentile rank of 88 (p. 258). 
Other careless errors include a guessing formula that is wrong (p. 138), as is 
the formula for Pearson’s r (p. 289). 
Errors of a more serious nature are those that probably reflect lack of 
knowledge on the part of the author. Some examples are given below: 
Chapter 1 is entitled Measurement and Evaluation; A Background, however, 
there is no hint to how measurement and evaluation differ, if they do indeed 
differ. In a text purported to be “humanistic” (preface, p. xi) it is strange to 
see statements about evaluating people rather than traits. On page 4 
reference is made to parents evaluating their children! 


The “definition” of a power test leaves the reader with a strong suspicion 
that the author does not know the meaning of the term. “Items vary in 
difficulty on power tests. Usually a quarter of the items are easy, half are of 
medium difficulty, and a quarter are very difficult” (p. 73). 


Suggestions for combining grades are misleading. There is no mention made 
of taking test variances into account (p. 190). 


No distinction is made between a percentile and a percentile rank. These two 
terms seem to be used interchangeably in the text (Ch. 21). 


The illustration of a frequency polygon (p. 261) is wrong. 
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The statement “the standard deviation is the average amount that a set of 
scores deviates from (the) mean” (p. 275) does not do much for the 
credibility of an author, nor does “A normal curve is usually unimodal” 
(italics added). 


T scores and stanines are presented without any reference to normalizing a 
set of scores. 


Computations of percentile ranks (p. 256) are generally close, but not 
accurate. This is because a percentile is considered to be a range, rather than 
a point. 


The expression “slope of a perfect negative correlation” is used. 

The book is not strong on presenting new ideas, in fact several matters dealt 
with are very out of date. For example, in this day and age of microcomputers 
and of placing computer terminals in schools, the hand methods of item analysis 
that are suggested are worthy of inclusion in a test of the 1950’s. The 
discrimination index is perhaps worth mentioning in a measurement book, but 
omitting any reference to the point-biserial correlation or the biserial correlation 
is not forgivable. 

The IBM 1230 answer sheet shown on page 137 is obsolescent, if not obsolete. 

The IBM answer sheet punch, recommended for purchase (p. 1385) was 
withdrawn from sale years ago. 

Among the various books on measurement and evaluation, this book is at best 
in need of extensive revisions. The errors mentioned represent only a few of those 
encountered, but in addition, there are many questionable, if not actually wrong 
viewpoints taken. 


Verner R. Nyberg 
Department of Educational Psychology 
The University of Alberta 
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SHIRLEY MACHURA 


Edmonton Catholic School District 


A Comparison of Good and Poor Grade 
Four Readers on Comprehension 
of Perceptual Connectives in Discourse 


There are many linguistic cues that aid the reader in the synthesis of discourse 
relationships when involved in comprehension of written information. This 
study focusses on one of these linguistic cues, the perceptual connectives which 
involve temporal and spatial relationships. The sample was selected on the 
basis of performance on reading and I.Q. tests. Subjects were dichotomized into 
two equal groups of good and poor readers according to their comprehension 
scores. I.Q. was held constant. Test passages were selected at instructional level 
for the poor readers and modified so that one version contained perceptual 
connectives and one version did not. Each subject was required to read silently 
each version of the passage and give a verbal recall. These recalls were 
analyzed according to a category system developed by Fagan (1978, 1980) to 
determine the nature of information recalled. The recalls were also examined 
for perceptual connectives stated by each subject. The findings indicated that 
there were no significant differences between good and poor readers in the 
nature of information recalled or in their use of perceptual connectives. The 
type of passage, however, did have a significant effect on the number of 
perceptual connectives given in the recalls. More were given if they were 
present in the passage read. 


Although research on comprehension of discourse was begun by Bartlet (1932), 
there were few other studies of connected discourse until the early 1970’s. Some 
recent investigations (Drum, 1978; Irwin, 1980; Kintsch & van Dijk, 1978; Marshall 
& Glock, 1978; Tierney, Bridge & Cera, 1979) have examined the effect of 
structure among the ideas presented in a text on what the reader learns and 
retains from the text. Tierney, Bridge and Cera (1979) have noted that the 


Shirley Machura has taught in elementary and junior high schools in Edmonton and is currently a Remedial Reading 
Consultant with the Edmonton Catholic School District, involved in the assessment and remediation of reading difficulties. 
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essential strategy is both abstractive and constructive where the readers glean 
relevant units from the text, summarize them, and process the input in association 
with their background knowledge for a meaningful interpretation of the author’s 
message. 

Recall is being used to give some indication of comprehension processes. 
Although several systems for analysis of text and recall have been developed, the 
system devised by Drum and Lantaff (1977a, 1977b) changed the focus to the 
reader’s production. They analyzed both the text and the recall propositions and 
then compared them to see where the readers’ construction differed from the 
original text in terms of both the quantity and quality of information. The recall 
propositions were categorized into one of five recall categories based upon their 
relationship to those in the text (Drum & Lantaff, 1977a). These categories appear 
to be one way of investigating the nature of unaided recall and of understanding 
the comprehension process. 

Since the initial work of Drum and Lantaff (1977a), Fagan (1979, 1980, in 
press) has continued to modify and refine the original categories and to suggest 
other units for analyzing text and recall. The analysis developed by Fagan was 
used in this study to determine whether there are differences between good and 
poor readers in the nature of information recalled. 


Some studies have identified differences in the recalls of high and low reading 
achievers. Drum and Lantaff’s (1977b) findings indicate that able readers 
remember more information which is synonymous with the text or is put together 
in new ways, and recall less inferential information based on what is read in the 
text than do below average readers. The studies of Furniss (1978) and Beebe and 
Malicky (1982) have found that there are some quantitative and qualitative 
differences in the verbal recalls of students which can be identified using the 
recall categories. However, Brake (1981) and Clarke (1981), who also investigated 
the nature of comprehension of high and low achieving students, found that there 
were no significant differences between the groups in the type of information 
produced in the recalls. 


Some studies (Cromer, 1970; Weinstein & Robinovitch, 1971; Isakson & Miller, 
1976) that have used good and poor readers have indicated that students may fail 
to comprehend because of inability to process the linguistic cues in written 
material. Their results suggest that good and poor comprehenders may differ in 
text organization processes. Poor readers appear to be more concerned with 
individual word structures whereas good comprehenders are more effective in their 
use of syntactic elements to extract meaning. However, there are also indications 
from some recent studies that similar comprehension strategies may be used by 
readers of different ages and abilities. 


Neilson and Braun (1978) who compared good and poor readers found that the 
presence or absence of linguistic connectives in passages did not cause 
comprehension to vary significantly. Such findings support conclusions of 
researchers such as Ryan and Semmel (1969), Sullivan (1973), and Thorndike 
(1973) that the same basic strategies are used by both types of readers in 
processing information. Thus some researchers have found that readers are more 
sensitive to relationships between informational units that are cued by connectives 
while others have found that there is no significant difference in the 
comprehension of passages with or without connectives. Since findings of studies 
investigating the nature of comprehension processes involving high and low 
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reading achievers have been contradictory, this study was conducted to add to the 
body of information in this area. 


Purposes of the Study 


This study involved good and poor readers in grade four and was designed to 
compare their performance on use of perceptual connectives in recalls and on the 
nature of information recalled from passages that contained or did not contain 
perceptual connectives. Perceptual connectives aid in synthesis of time and space 
relationships. 


Procedures 
Sample 


Forty grade four subjects attending schools in the Edmonton Catholic School 
District who met the set criteria according to intellectual ability and reading 
achievement were selected. 


Scores from the Non-Verbal Subtest of the Canadian Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Test, Level B, Form 1 (1967) were used to select subjects who were 
within the average range of intellectual ability. Only the Non-verbal scores were 
used to ensure that the I.Q. did not reflect reading achievement. The mean I.Q. 
scores for the good and the poor reader groups were 103 and 98.3 respectively. A t 
test for independent means confirmed that there were no significant differences in 
intellectual functioning between the two groups (t=-1.64, df=38 p>.05). 


Since the nature of information given in unaided recall was considered 
indicative of comprehension in this study, test results from the comprehension 
section of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Level C, Form 2, Canadian Edition 
(1980) were used to determine the two achievement groups. Good readers were 
those subjects whose comprehension test score placed them between the 70th and 
the 90th percentiles (Mean grade score 6.0). Poor readers were those subjects 
whose comprehension test score placed them between the 10th and the 30th 
percentiles (Mean grade score 2.6). Although an attempt was made to have an 
equal number of boys and girls in each achievement group, the poor reader group 
contained more males than females. There were twelve males and eight females. 
This, however, was considered a representative sample from the available 
population because there are more boys who have difficulty in reading. According 
to Bannatyne (1971) the proportion of boys to girls may range from 3:1 to 10:1. 
There were ten males and ten females in the good reader group. Subjects with 
non-English backgrounds as well as those with severe speech, hearing, or 
emotional disorders were not included in the sample. 


The Experimental Test Instruments 

Two passages from the Standard Reading Inventory Test (McCracken, 1966) 
were selected and modified. These passages were at a grade three level to ensure 
that the poor readers would not be reading at frustration level. Results from a 
pilot study conducted earlier confirmed that the passages selected were at an 
appropriate instructional level for the poor reader group. 

The content of the passages was narrative in nature. Each passage was 
rewritten so that in one version the perceptual relationships were explicitly 
indicated by the connectives “where,” “when,” “while,” “after,” “before,” “then,” and 
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“as” In the other version of each passage, the perceptual connectives were 
removed. Each set of the same modified passage (+perceptual connectives, 
-perceptual connectives) contained the same information and the same number of 
clausal units. 


Procedure of Administration 

In order to control for order effects of passage type, subjects in each reader 
group were randomly assigned to four subgroups for test administration. Each 
subject was asked to read silently one passage without connectives and the other 
passage with connectives. Following the silent reading of each passage, subjects 
were requested to give an unaided verbal recall. Each administration was done by 
the examiner on an individual basis in a quiet setting and the responses were tape 
recorded for transcription. 


Analysis of Recalls 


After the recall protocols were transcribed, they were analyzed as based on 
analysis by Drum and Lantaff (1977a, 1977b) and Fagan (1978, 1980). The 
sentences in the passages and recall protocols were divided on the basis of 
syntactic criteria into mazes and clausal units. Compound subjects and/or 
predicates within a clausal unit were also divided and considered as separate 
linguistic units. In addition incomplete clausal units were included in the analysis. 
They generally lacked a subject, a verb, or both, and served to specify particular 
information, elaborate an antecedent, make additional comments, or establish a 
referent for an ambiguous item (Fagan, 1980). 


Each clausal unit in the protocol was compared to the input text and assigned 
according to its semantic content to one of the following types of informational 
units: text specific, information recalled verbatim from the text or that is 
synonymous with text information; text entailed, information put together in new 
ways, or that is a summary of at least two units of information from the text or is 
an inference; text erroneous, information which the reader has confused or 
combined erroneously; or text external, general information which may not have a 
specific relationship to the text, or is a convention of oral recall (Fagan, 1980). 


Fagan’s (1980) text experiential category was subsumed into the text entailed 
category. Very few clausal units fell into this category and the nature of text 
experiential information experiences related to the theme of the text passage, or 
the reader’s knowledge of the world, was considered as synthesis of background 
knowledge and textual information. 


To assure reliability of the coding of the data by the researcher an 
independent judge also analyzed ten percent of the recalls for division into clausal 
units and assignment to categories according to the type of informational unit. 
Interrater agreement was calculated by using the Arrington Formula (Fiefel & 
Lorge, 1950). The percentage agreement between the researcher and the 


independent judge was 97.87 for the clausal units and 92.70 for the recall 
informational units. 


Statistical Treatment of the Data and Findings 


Hypotheses were formulated to assess significant differences in the nature of 
information recalled by good and poor readers on passages with perceptual 
connectives present and passages with these connectives removed, as well as to 
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determine significant differences in the total number and the number of different 
perceptual connectives generated in the unaided recalls. Results were analyzed by 
two-way analysis of variance with repeated measures on passage types. 


The independent variables were the reading achievement groups and types of 
passages. Dependent variables were text specific units, text entailed units, text 
erroneous units, text external units, total perceptual connectives, and different 
perceptual connectives. 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TEXT SPECIFIC UNITS RECALLED 


N=40 
Source of 
Variation ss DF MS F P 
Reading Achievement Groups 18.051 1 18.051 3.693 0.062 
Passage Types 200 i e250 Onz45 0.623 
Interaction 0.200 1 0.200 0.039 0.844 


The results of two-way analysis of variance to test the informational units 
recalled by good and poor readers are given in Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. The data 
revealed no significant differences between the groups for information recalled in 
any of the categories (text specific, text entailed, text erroneous, or text external). 
The type of passage read also had no significant effect on the comprehension of 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TEXT ENTAILED UNITS RECALLED 


N=40 
Source of 
Variation SS DF MS F Pp 
Reading Achievement Groups 14.448 1 14.448 1.078 0.306 
Passage Types 0.791 it 0.791 0.168 0.684 
Interaction 0.811 1 0.811 Onis 0.680 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TEXT ERRONEOUS UNITS RECALLED 


N=40 
Source of Variation ss DF MS F P 
Reading Achievement Groups 6.612 1 6.612 3.186 0.082 
Passage Types 1.013 i 1.013 0.631 0.432 
Interaction 1.513 it Meals) 0.943 0.338 
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the two reading groups. The test for the presence of interaction of the 
independent variables (types of readers and types of passages) revealed no 
significant interaction. 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TEXT EXTERNAL UNITS RECALLED 


N=40 
Source of 
Variation SS DF MS Le P 
Reading Achievement Groups 0.013 i 0.013 0.025 0.875 
Passage Types (ls, SHES} i Orsis 1.309 0.260 
| 
Interaction Omurs 1 eo dLihs) 0.471 0.497 


Tables 5 and 6 present results assessing differences between the reading 
achievement groups and between the types of passages read for the perceptual 
connectives recalled. There was no significant main effect of reading achievement 
groups on the total number or the number of different perceptual connectives 
recalled. Interaction effects between types of readers and types of passages on the 
perceptual connectives was not significant. However, the type of passage read did 
have a significant effect on the total number as well as the number of different 
perceptual connectives recalled. 


TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR TOTAL NUMBER 
CF PERCEPTUAL CONNECTIVES RECALLED 


N=40 
Source of 
Variation ss DF MS FE Pp 
Reading Achievement Groups 0.450 1 0.450 0.079 0.780 
Passage Types 20.000 iL 20.000 8.038 0.007* 
Interaction 0.450 1 0.450 0.181 0.673 


* ps.01 
TABLE 6 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE NUMBER 
OF DIFFERENT PERCEPTUAL CONNECTIVES RECALLED 


~—>>>I>IlIC*Ch_=>]>>lUlUlUyL ESL LLL _ SESS 


N=40 
Source of 
Variation Ss DF MS BF P 
Reading Achievement Groups 0.050 1 0.050 0.069 Oe79> 
Passage Types alls 745 {0) 1h TANG PASO) PYM ANS Y2 0.000% 
Interaction 0.050 1 0.050 0.107 0.745 
a et SS FS ee ee, 2) i eee Me 


* p<.01 
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Discussion of the Results 


Complete understanding of text depends on the ability of the reader to detect, 
interpret, and synthesize relationships between informational units. This study 
was designed to examine the differences in the comprehension of textual 
information of good and poor readers on two types of passages. However, results 
suggest that the reading achievement groups did not differ in abstracting 
information from text or in text organization processes. Passage types also did not 
affect the comprehension of the information read by these achievement groups. It 
appears then that both good and poor readers used similar comprehension 
strategies regardless of the type of passage read (connectives present or 
connectives absent). These findings support Ryan and Semmel’s (1969) and 
Sullivan’s (1973) conclusions that all types of readers appear to use the same 
strategies in organizing and relating information. They state that a reader uses his 
knowledge of language and the context in testing hypothesis about the information 
in the text rather than reacting passively to each unit. 


In this study, the passages were selected to be at instructional level for the 
poor readers so that they would have an adequate understanding of the task. A 
pilot study confirmed that the passages were at an appropriate instructional level; 
thus they were able to be active readers and reconstruct the meaning of the 
connected discourse. This may account for the finding that both types of readers 
processed information similarly. 


Studies such as Cromer’s (1970), Weinstein and Robinovitch’s, and Isakson and 
Miller’s (1976) contrasted good and poor readers to compare _ their 
syntactic/semantic processing of information. They concluded that there was a 
difference between the two groups in their ability to make use of 
syntactic/semantic cues in the sentence structures and that poor comprehenders 
have difficulty perceiving relationships between the words in a passage and 
integrating them into a meaningful whole. However, the data in this study 
revealed that there was no difference in the ability of good and poor readers to 
understand relationships between information units denoted by _ perceptual 
connectives. It is possible that their findings might have been replicated in this 
study if the passages selected had not been at instructional level for the poor 
readers. 

Specific to assessing the nature of comprehension processes in this study was 
the understanding of logical relationships in discourse. That good and poor 
readers understand logical relationships equally well supports the findings of 
Miller and Hosticka (1978) and Neilsen and Braun (1978). Their studies had 
compared good and poor readers in their understanding of logical connectives as 
well. 

As was done in this study, Neilsen and Braun (1978) also had assessed passage 
effects (with and without connectives) on the reader’s comprehension of 
connectives. Their findings were confirmed in this study. Subjects were able to 
understand logical relationships in discourse regardless of whether they were 
implicit or explicit in passage context. Thus, as Neilsen and Braun (1978) had 
concluded, the presence or absence of linguistic connectives in the surface structure 
of text does not affect the comprehension of interpropositional relationships in the 
passage content of text. This suggests that logical relations are encoded as part of 
a schemata embodied in discourse and can be inferred if they are absent. 


According to the data, there was no significant difference between achievement 
groups on generation of perceptual connectives in the recalls. Both good and poor 
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readers used connectives in their recalls after reading both types of passages. 
However, the type of passage read had a significant effect on the number of 
perceptual connectives produced. More perceptual connectives were recalled when 
the passage with explicitly stated connectives was read. Thus the presence of 
connectives cued ability to remember them and facilitated their use in the 
production of more complex sentences. 


Summary and Implications 


In this study, an attempt was made to identify comprehension processing 
differences between good and poor grade four readers and to investigate their 
understanding of perceptual connectives. There was no difference in the 
comprehension of passages, whether connectives were implicit or explicit, between 
the good and poor readers. Therefore, results appear to justify the conclusion that 
for both good and poor readers, reading comprehension requires an active, 
attentive, and selective reader who interacts with the text to extract and 
reconstruct meaning. An important variable contributing to being this type of 
reader appears to be the adjustment of material to an appropriate reading level. 
Therefore, researchers must be careful that conclusions regarding differences in 
comprehension processes are not caused by having the low achievers at frustration 
level. Teachers should ensure that basic reading instruction is provided at an 
appropriate level as this appears to be crucial in reconstructing meaning of text 
successfully. 


Logical connectives are difficult to define because their meaning comes from 
their linkages with other words and concepts. In this study, the focus was on the 
comprehension of perceptual connectives in written language. Results showed no 
difference between the good and poor readers’ understanding and use of them. 
The subjects in this study used them effectively to synthesize time and space 
relationships in the passage. This may be because the passages were carefully 
selected so that they could interact meaningfully with the information. The type 
of passage read, however, did influence the subjects’ use of connectives in the 
recalls. Because connectives are synthesizers between informational units, it 
appears, then, that there may be value in using connectives in written material, 
since children can use them as aids to synthesize information. When connectives 
were stated in passages, subjects gave a greater number and variety of connectives 
in the recalls. Thus, use of connectives also results in finer meaning distinctions 
between informational units. 


As the findings of this study indicated no apparent differences in text 
processing between good and poor readers, this study has raised more questions 
than it has answered regarding the development of comprehension processing 
strategies, for example: Will syntactic/semantic factors be a problem only when 
content is unfamiliar or when it is not at instructional level? At what point do 
readers use linguistic cues such as connectives to comprehend syntactic structures 
that are unfamiliar? It may be warranted to find out what types of syntactic 
structures do in fact create difficulty for readers at specific stages of development. 
Information about what causes readers to “break down” and be unable to 
synthesize the details of discourse relationships would lead toward more effective 
instruction and development of appropriate instructional materials. 


This study was conducted under the supervision of Dr, Grace Malicky, Associate Professor of Elementary Education at the 
University of Alberta. 
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The Effects of Age, Group-Size, and Classroom 
Social Homogeneity upon the Extinctive 
Properties of Implicit Reward Conditions 


The previously noted extinctive effects of Implicit rewards were investigated to 
determine the contribution of teacher-presence, group-size and age-level upon 
responses. The task activity of handwriting performance was measured over 
Baseline, Direct contingent reward and Implicit reward conditions for 
elementary grade children from normal classes. Extinctive reactions present 
under Implicit reward conditions were significantly stronger for groups of eight 
than for paired subjects. Age-level factors were not significantly related to 
extinctive responses. Implications for general operant applications and 
school-based interventions in particular are discussed in terms of subjects’ 
cognitive evaluations of reward conditions. 


When discussing the determinants of behavior, Bandura (1977a, 1977b, 1978), 
Bowers (1973) and Rosenthal and Zimmerman (1978) have suggested that 
“behavior results from the interaction of persons and situations, rather than from 
either factor alone” (Bandura, 1977a, p. 9). As such this constitutes a break from 
more traditional operant explanations of behavior and suggests the effective 
presence of cognition in the typical response-consequence bond. The reactions of 
persons to rewards have been previously documented rather exhaustively in terms 
of operant methodology and the more cognitively-oriented psychologies. Equity 
theory (Adams, 1965; Adams & Freedman, 1976), suggests that the inputs persons 
will make in any situation are determined by not only the consequences per se, 
but the relative equity of those consequences to inputs by self and others. 
Previous literature on this issue suggests that there are a number of variables 
which deserve consideration in inequitous reward situations (see Adams & 
Freedman, 1976, for a review), but there are few studies in which such effects for 
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Education, University of New England, Australia. He has a background in teaching, special education, and counseling and is 
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typical classroom academic tasks are specifically examined. Classrooms are 
miniature societies and the environment in which most people learn the principles 
of social reward interactions (Dreeben, 1968; Jackson, 1968). As such, it could be 
expected that the allocation of consequences within classrooms deserves special 
consideration, yet there is evidence that teacher-given rewards are sometimes 
haphazard in their equity (Sharpley, 1979). One particular example of inequity in 
rewards occurs in the situation of “implicit rewards.” As defined by Bandura 
(1971, p. 234) under conditions of implicit rewards 


Individuals perform responses that are explicitly reinforced in some members and 
implicity rewarded or punished in others. When the same deserving performances are 
praised in one case and ignored in the other, the slighted person is not only exposed to 
observed outcomes, but he experiences immediate direct consequences to his own 
behavior, which can have rewarding, punishing or extinctive effects. 


(This condition is quite distinct from “vicarious rewards” wherein only the model 
performs the task and the observer watches: under “implicit rewards” both 
subjects perform the task but only one receives direct consequences.) 


A study performed to investigate the effects of implicit rewards for a typical 
academic task in a normal classroom demonstrated powerful extinctive effects 
associated with implicit rewards. These effects resulted in a performance 
decrement by both those subjects who were receiving direct contingent rewards as 
well as those who were performing the task and not receiving these rewards 
(Sharpley, Irvine & Hattie, 1980). These results have powerful implications for 
both classroom dynamics and more general operant applications. 


The present study was designed to further investigate implicit reward effects 
by isolating several variables hypothesized to contribute to subject responses. 
Firstly, the presence of extinctive effects in classroom situations may be a function 
of the social homogeneity of the classroom and the status of teacher administered 
rewards. The previous study cited above (Sharpley et al., 1980) was conducted 
within two typical elementary school classrooms in a religious school where 
teacher-involvement in extracurricular activities (camping, sports teams, pastoral 
care programs, etc.,) was standard. As such, the level of teacher initiated 
motivation shown by children was high, and the cohesiveness of the classes 
perhaps stronger than in other groups. Secondly, Piaget (1932) has suggested that 
there are three quite distinct stages of children’s development in terms of 
justice-evaluations. During the first of these (5-6 years) moral correctness is 
judged by children as directly correlated with adult decisions. The second stage 
(7-8 years) is noted by a strong tendency towards equality, where adult statements 
are less authoritative than perceived “fairness” between peers. Finally, from 9 
years onwards, the value of egalitarianism takes precedence and equality is 
balanced with personal gain. It may be expected that children’s reactions to 
inequitous reward conditions as present under the implicit reward paradigm will 
vary according to these three age groups. Thirdly, there is evidence from equity 
theory (Adams, 1965; Adams & Freedman, 1976; Homans, 1953) that the size of a 
group will affect subjects’ reactions to inequitous reward situations, in that the 
more peers present, the higher the effect. These three considerations were 
incorporated into the present study by (i) setting the experiment in a separate 
room within a school and using strangers (to the children) as the experimenters; 
(ii) including children from Piaget’s three stages of justice-development; and (iii) 
dividing subjects into groups of eight and pairs. 
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Method 
Subjects and Setting 


The subjects were 48 children (31 boys, 17 girls) from a typical school in a 
large country town. There were 16 children from each of grades one, three, and 
six, the grade one children being 15 boys and one girl, all of ages five or six; the 
grade three children being equally divided as to boys and girls (C.A. 8 or 9); and 
the grade six children being seven boys and nine girls (C.A. 11 or 12). The 
disproportionate number of boys in grade one was a result of the nature of the 
school population. There were no outstanding academic or behavioral problems 
in any of the children and all subjects were volunteers. The study was carried out 
during free time before school (9-9:30 a.m.) and during the lunch hour (1-1:30 
p.m.). All teachers were unaware of the actual nature of the study but were told 
that the children would be practising their handwriting. Every teacher expressed 
approval of this exercise. The subjects were randomly divided into groups or pairs 
and into targets or peers. 


Data-collection Procedures 

As in the previous study (Sharpley et al., 1980) handwriting was the task 
chosen as the main dependent variable. This was to be performed upon prepared 
slips of paper appropriate to each grade. All subjects were required to write their 
names and the session number upon their sheet of paper prior to beginning the 
task. Depending upon the particular intervention strategy, all children received 
their papers from the previous session and the appropriate intervention response 
before completing the task for that session. In order to keep the present study as 
close a replication as possible of the previous study, a similar handwriting task 
was used. The letters of the alphabet were arranged in random order on a 
separate stimulus sheet for each trial of each particular intervention (two per day 
for four days of the week), thus eight different stimulus sheets were prepared. The 
letters were initially printed by an experienced primary teacher who copied them 
from the official Course of Study as used in the school. The stimulus was 
presented on an overhead projection screen 2.5 m from the children. 


Dependent Variable Measures 

(a) Handuriting 

The scoring of handwriting is often associated with subjective responses on the 
part of the scorer (Anderson, 1965; Feldt, 1962), but recent methods have 
produced high levels of reliability (Helwig, Johns, Norman & Cooper, 1976). Using 
one of these methods, transparent overlays were constructed to measure three 
ranges of deviations in children’s responses to the model letter: from 0-1 mm, 0-2 
mm, and the 0-3 mm. The following criteria were used to define correct 
manuscript letter strokes. 


1. The total stroke must be within the confines of the line of the overlay. 


2. Each stroke that is not a complete circle must begin and end between the 
small slash mark and in the line forming the confines of the letter. 


3. All circles in the letters a, b, d, g, 0, p, q, and the top of the letter e must be 
closed curves. 


4. All strokes must intersect each successive stroke at one point except for the 
dot above the i and j. 
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5. The letter must be complete with all strokes present. 


6. The horizontal stroke in the t and f must intersect the other stroke within 
the confines of the ellipse near the centre of the vertical stroke. (Helwig et 
al:, 1976 prZo2) 


The 0-1 mm overlays were used to score the grade six writing; the 0-2 mm 
overlays for the grade three, and the 0-3 mm overlays for the grade one writing. 
This procedure allows for variations according to expected proficiency level over 
age while using a standard task for all subjects. 


(b) Attitudinal responses 


Two measures of changes in subjects’ attitudes towards the task and the 
experimental conditions were taken. Firstly, a questionnaire which asked subjects 
to respond to the following questions was administered at selected points during 
the study. 


Q1. Did you like doing this? 
Q2. Would you like to do it again? 
Q3. Do you think it was fair? 


Subjects’ responses to these questions were confined to “a lot,” “a bit,” “not much.” 
Questions 4, 5 and 6 were asked only if Q3. had a response indicating awareness of 
unfairness (i.e., “a bit” or “not much”). 


Q4. In what way is it unfair? 

Q5. Would you like to change it so it would be fair? 
Yes/No—How? 

Q6. Who do you think made it unfair? 


The second measure of attitudinal change taken was in the form of an 
anecdotal record of subjects’ comments and complaints. Where possible, note was 
made of the actual wording of the comments and/or complaints. Totals were 
calculated across groups. A complaint was defined as any verbalization which was 
of a derogatory nature concerning the task, the experimenter, the scores, or the 
reward structure. Verbalization of a nonderogatory nature was recorded as a 
comment. These records were kept only during the actual time of intervention. 


Reliability 

The correction of each session’s responses was carried out immediately after 
the session by an independent evaluator. This person was an experienced teacher 
who had been taught the scoring method until a criterion of 100 per cent 
agreement was reached between her responses and those of the experimenters. 


This evaluator was naive as to the actual nature of the study and unaware of the 
different intervention-phases. 


An additional cross-check was made using another similarly experienced and 
trained evaluator to re-score one session per intervention-phase. The session 
chosen was done on a random-choice basis and there was no feedback to the first 
evaluator as to the correlation between scores. A post-study check was carried out 
at the end of the study when the first evaluator re-scored one session per 


intervention-phase. Inter-rater and post-check reliability data were calculated and 
appear below. 
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Procedure 
Rewards 


The rewards chosen were 

1) Feedback of results in the form of a tick above each letter correct, plus a 
total of the number of letters correct/26; 

2) An indication of improvement over the previous session’s performance. This 
took the form of a plus, minus or equals sign together with a “Smiley” face for 
improvement or a “Grumpy” face for equal or decreasing performance; 

3) Verbal praise from the experimenters in the form “That’s an improvement. 
Very good work”; 


4) A Smartie for improvement (Smarties are small chocolate sweets, similar to 


M and Ms). 


Design 

Problems such as the spuriously high levels of variability encountered in 
experimental work in the behavioral sciences may be overcome by separating the 
effects of differences between subjects, which exist prior to the experiment, by use 
of repeated-measurement procedures (Winer, 1971; Keppel, 1973). With repeated 
measurements of each subject’s responses over multiple interventions, all subjects 
serve as their own controls because measurements are based upon the deviations 
from the mean of each subject’s responses. Thus the performance of each subject 
is measured in such a way that “variability due to differences in the average 
responsiveness of the subjects is eliminated from the experimental error” (Winer, 
1971, p. 261). The results obtained from such designs are therefore more reliable 
than those obtained from single-intervention procedures. Further opinion (Baer, 
‘Wolf & Risley, 1968; Hanley, 1970; Namboodiri, 1972; Kazdin, 1975; Kazdin & 
Kopel, 1975) points to the use of multiple-measurement or repeated-measures 
designs in applied operant research as the most comprehensive method of avoiding 
sources of variability in subjects’ performance which are extraneous to the 
experimental variables. 

Following Cook and Campbell (1979) a multiple time-series design was 
formulated and is presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


Weeks 
7 3 4 
Condition A B By B 
Target subjects A B B B 
Peer subjects A B A B 


Key: A = Baseline 
B = Direct contingent rewards 
B,= Implicit contingent rewards 
Experimental Conditions 
All children were exposed to the same conditions unless specified because of 
the nature of the reward-phase. 
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A — Baseline. Handwriting was recorded for each subject over the eight 
sessions of this intervention, with the experimenters’ only comment being “Thank 
you” as the individual pieces of writing paper were collected. Any questions were 
politely answered in a noncommital fashion by the experimenter. 

B — Intervention 1 (Direct rewards to all subjects). During this phase each 
child received his/her previous session’s writing sheet back with the appropriate 
experimenter response as detailed above. After perusal of these sheets for about 
30 seconds, children were given a blank sheet and asked to copy the day’s exercise 
onto it. Both sheets were collected at the end of the session. 


B, - Intervention 2 (Implicit rewards). During this phase, only half of each 
group or pair received their previous session’s sheet back. When questioned as to 
this, the experimenter replied that “The person who corrects them only gave me 
these ones back.” That is, half of the group or pair were experiencing the same 
reward conditions as during the previous week, and the other half of the group or 
pair were experiencing a return to Baseline conditions. 


B — Intervention 3 (Direct rewards to all subjects). This was a return to 
Intervention 1 conditions. 


Statistics 


Statistical analysis of the data obtained from this study was performed by two 
methods: the TMS time-series package written by Bower, Padia and Glass (1974), 
and Finn’s Multivariance (Series VI) programme (Finn, 1977). The use of 
time-series analysis with data obtained over repeated observations has been 
suggested by various authors as a method of overcoming any spurious effects due 
to serial dependency in such data (e. g., Glass, Willson & Gottman, 1976; Jones, 
Vaught & Weinrott, 1977) and because the evaluation of changes in 
response-levels by visual (i.e., graphed, mean scores) representation can often be 
grossly misleading (Jones, Weinrott & Vaught, 1978; De Prospero & Cohen, 1979). 
Such effects are taken into consideration by the calculation of correlation 
coefficients between data points so that an appropriate model of the data can be 
determined prior to testing for intervention effects. Without such prior evaluation 
of the autocorrelation effects of either previous data points or prevalent random 
shocks in the data, testing for intervention effects assumes independent data—an 
assumption which may be unjustified. The package TMS contains a subprogram 
CORREL which processes data and determines the level of autocorrelation 
present. Data may then be analysed by a further subprogram TSX, to test for 
treatment effects. 


In order to test for differences between factors (i. e., groups vs. pairs, the 
age-level comparisons), the Multivariance package was used with these variables as 
factors in a repeated measures analysis of variance. Intervention phases B and B, 
were contrasted, with data from B being covaried out of the analysis of the data. 
Thus the effects of group-size and age-level as factors within any change in 
response levels during the Implicit reward phase were examined. 


Reinforcer Effectiveness 


In order to validate the use of the reward as a reinforcer, a single-intervention 
time-series analysis was carried out upon each subject-group’s data at the end of 
the first week of use of the reward. Comparison was made between Baseline and 
Intervention (i. e., use of the reward) and results are presented in Table 2. These 
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data support the use of the chosen reward as a reinforcer by demonstrating the 
power-as-a-reinforcer which this reward had upon the task performed (p<.05). 


TABLE 2 


TIME-SERIES ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN RESPONSE-LEVELS 
FROM BASELINE TO DIRECT CONTINGENT REWARD CONDITIONS 


a 


Class t (level) t (slope) 
18 t 4.74 56 
18 p 3.69 Syn Siy/ 
2"t 7.26 (ie Syl 
2p 3.68 9.03 
38 t Seste) 10.85 
38 p The thd) 13.66 
Sy) 42 32156 6.74 
SYD) is) 3.79 5.60 
68 t 8.85 14.62 
68 p 4.41 Be 37 
62 t 4.16 5.50 
62 p 4.88 14.18 


Note. All obtained t-values for level were significant 
at the p<.05 level (df=12). 


a Designates class: e.g., 18 t = class one, groups of eight, 
t = target, or p = peer subjects. 


Results 


‘Reliability 

Interscorer checks were conducted on sessions 1/7, 2/5, 3/3 and 4/4 
(week/session) and results showed a high level of reliability between scores 
(r=.908 to .997). Post-checks were conducted on sessions 1/6, 2/4, 3/2 and 4/2, 
with results ranging from r=.945 to .981. Reliability was thus higher than the 
various standards suggested: .80 Hartmann (1977); .90 Kelly (1977) and the 
scoring procedure is generalizable across conditions and consistently dependable 
over the total span of the study. 


Data from the Study 


As presented above, there were significant changes in response levels from 
Baseline (A) to Direct reward conditions (B). 


Year One 

(a) Groups 

Both target and peer subject responses were low during Baseline sessions, with 
little movement above zero letters correct. During phase B there was a significant 
increase in both the level and slope for target and peer subjects (p<.05). The 
reward acted as a reinforcer for correct handwriting responses during this phase. 
When the data from phase B, were examined, it appeared that there were 
decreases in responses for both targets and peers. Statistical analyses verify this 
for targets (t level=-5.85, df=12, p<.05; t slope=-10.55, df=12, p<.05) and for 
peers (t level=-5.50, df=12, p<.05; t slope=-5.60, df=12, p<.05). These 
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decreases in correct responses were significant for those subjects who were still 
receiving direct contingent rewards (i. e., targets) as well as for those who were on 
an extinction phase (peers). During the final phase, both targets and peers 
increased the level of correct responses (targets: t=2.79, df=12, p<.05; peers: 
t=2.13, df=12, p<.05), targets increased the slope of their ongoing responses 
(t=2.75, df=12, p<.05), but peers showed a nonsignificant downward trend 
(t=-1.07, df=12, n. s.). The relative homogenity of these two groups reflects a 
factor present which apparently has overridden the purely operant application of a 
reinforcer. 

(b) Pairs 

Once again there was little movement above zero during Baseline phase for 
either targets or peers. During Direct reward conditions (B) significant rises were 
noted by both targets and peers: targets (t level=7.26, df=12, p<.05; t 
slope=4.51, df=12, p<.05), peers (t level=3.68, df=12, p<.05; t slope=9.03, 
df=12, p<.05). Unlike the previous year-one subjects in groups, these subjects in 
pairs did not reach significant level decreases in responses during phase B,. A 
clear trend is evident, however, for level which is verified by the accompanying 
significant decrease in slope for both groups: targets (t level=-0.64, df=12 n. s.; t 
slope=-5.93, df=12, p<.05) and peers (t level=-2.01, df=12, p<.05; ¢t 
slope=-7.96, df=12, p<.05). These results indicate that the level of correct 
responses was falling for both groups during this phase, although the decrease had 
not yet reached significance. 


The final phase (B) showed contradictory results for the two groups. While 
targets showed a slight nonsignificant decrease in level ({=-0.09, df=12, n. s.) plus 
a similar increase in slope (t=1.26, df=12, n. s.), peers showed the opposite trends 
(t level=1.22, df=12, n. s.; t slope=-0.33, df=12, n. s.). These data indicate no 
clear-cut change upwards or downwards for either group during this final return to 
Direct reward conditions. 


Year Three: 

(a) Groups 

Similar significant increases from Baseline to Direct reward phases were noted 
in this age-group: targets (t level=5.36, df=12, p<.05; t slope=10.85, df=12, 
p<.05), peers (t level=7.77, df=12, p<.05; t slope=13.66, df=12, p<.05). The 
reward chosen was demonstrably reinforcing correct handwriting responses for 
those subjects during this phase, but not during the next (Implicit) phase—B,. 
Targets showed a significant decrease in level (t=-3.87, df=12, p<.05) and a 
nonsignificant trend in the same downward direction for slope (t=-1.11, df=12, n. 
s.), while peers showed a similar downward trend in level (t=-1.77, df=12, p<.20) 
and a significant decrease in slope (t=-11.22, df=12, p<.05). Upon the 
reintroduction of Direct rewards for both groups, there were mixed reactions from 
subjects. Targets continued to decrease in level (t=-0.07, df=12, n. s.) and slope 
(t=-9.06, df=12, p<.05). Peers, however, increased their level of correct 
responses (t=2.64, df=12, p<.05) but showed a downward trend in slope 
(t=-1.08, df=12, n. s.). The peers’ results may be biased by data collected during 


session one of this phase. If these data were ignored, the level is only slightly 
increased. 
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(b) Pairs 

Once again significant increases in level of correct responses are noted from 
Baseline to Direct reward conditions for these subjects: targets (t level=3.65, 
df=12, p<.05; t slope=6.74, df=12, p<.05), peers (t level=3.79, df=12, D005 
slope=5.60, df=12, p<.05). While there were only downward trends for level for 
both groups of subjects during phase B,, (targets: t=-0.51, df=12, n. s.; peers 
t=-0.05, df=12, n. s.), there were significant decreases in slope for both groups 
(targets: t=-2.72, df=12, p<.05; peers: t=-6.32, df=12, p<.05) indicative of a 
change in response levels and direction for both groups during this phase. The 
implementation of the final Direct reward phase showed significant increases in 
level for both targets ((=2.29, df=12, p<.05) and peers (t=2.39, df=12, p<.05). 
The upward movement was reflected in the slope trend for targets (t=0.28, 
df=12, n. s.) but not for peers (t=-2.68, df=12, p<.05). 


Year Six 

(a) Groups 

Increases from Baseline to Direct reward phases were significant: targets (t 
level=8.85, df=12, p<.05; t slope=14.62, df=12, p<.05), peers (t level=4.41, 
df=12, p<.05; t slope=5.37, df=12, p<.05). Uniform decreases during B, were 
also noted for both targets (t level=-3.73, df=12, p<.05; t slope=-10.41, df=12, 
p<.05) and peer subjects (t level=-2.78, df=12, p<.05; t slope=-9.72, df=12, 
p~<.05). The data from the final Direct reward phase were also similar between 
targets and peers: targets (t level=1.38, df=12, p<.20; t slope=-0.44, df=12, n. 
s.), peers (t level=3.65, df=12, p<.05; t slope=-1.71, df=12, p<.20), indicating 
increases in level but downward trends in slope. 

(b) Pairs 

The significant increases in level and slope for both targets (t level=4.16, 
df=12, p<.05; t slope=5.09, df=12, p<.05) and peers (t level=4.88, df=12, 
p<.05; t slope=14.18, df=12, p<.05) were followed by a nonsignificant downward 
trend for targets and a significant decrease for peers during B,. Targets showed a 
decrease in both level (t=-1.12, df=12, n. s.) and slope (t=-2.10, df=12, p<.10) 
which was not significant, but which was marked in both t-statistic measures. 
Peers decreased significantly in both level (t{=-23.08, df=12, p<.05) and slope 
(t=-11.56, df=12, p<.05). Both groups showed a significant increase in level 
under the final application of Direct reward conditions: targets (t=5.62, df=12, 
p<.05) peers (t=2.52, df=12, p<.05). These results were accompanied by a 
downward slope change which was significant for targets (t=-10.89, df=12, 
p<.05), but only a trend for peers (t=-0.33, df=12, n. s.). 


Summary 


1. The application of the chosen reward significantly reinforced the correct 
letter writing responses of all subject groups during phase B (week 2). 


2. There were significant decreases in level or slope, or both, of the correct 
letter writing response for all subject groups during the Implicit reward phase 
(B,) in spite of the continued application of the hitherto reinforcing reward 


to target subjects. 


3. Although there were two exceptions (12t and 34t) all subject groups increased 
their levels of correct responses when Direct rewards to all groups were 
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reinstituted during the final week (B). The two exceptions were 
nonsignificant trends only (12t: t=-0.09, df=12, n. s.; 34t: t=-0.07, df=12, 
Nees.) 


Comparisons between those subjects in Direct reward groups (i. e., targets) in 
groups of eight vs. pairs were made and appear in Table 3. The analysis of 
variance with repeated measures over phase B, with data from phase B covaried 
out revealed an overall significant effect due to size of group (F=11.55, df=8,3, 
p<.05). Step down F values presented in Table 3 show that significant effects 
were noted between sessions at two points: when sessions one and two had been 
covaried out of the analysis and when sessions one to five had been covaried out 
(F (2-3)=10.60, p=.0116; F (-6)=10.04, p=.0249). These results indicate that 
changes occurred in these data between sessions two and three and sessions five 
and six which were not accounted for by the variance in previous sessions. By 
reference to the covariate adjusted treatment means (presented graphically in 
Figure 1) it may be seen that there was.a divergence of mean scores from session 
two to three, and a convergence from session five to six. After session two, those 
subjects receiving Direct rewards in pairs increased their level of correct responses 
while those subjects receiving Direct rewards in groups of eight decreased their 
level of correct responses. A similar movement may be noted from session four to 
five, although this was predicted from previous scores and therefore the F value 
here did not reach significance. A reversal of this trend occurred following session 
five and was noted as a significant change in data not accounted for by previous 
scores. After session five, both sets of data follow a more similar trend than in the 
previous three sessions. 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE WITH REPEATED MEASURES 
(SESSIONS 1-8 DURING B COVARIED OUT) FOR 
LEVEL OF CORRECT RESPONSES, SUBJECTS IN GROUPS 
OF EIGHT VS. SUBJECTS IN PAIRS, B-B, 


Variable (=Session=B1) Step down F p less than 
a 3.459 ~092 
2 0.540 -481 
3 10.602 -012 
4 Zoi 147 
bi 2.342 «177 
6 10.041 025 
7 2.588 ~ 183 
8 0.027 -879 


It appears from these data that differences did occur in response levels as a 
result of group size, with groups-of-eight subjects showing more powerful 
extinctive reactions from session two to session five. Paired subjects also showed 
similar extinctive reactions, but significantly less powerful than subjects in eights. 

The analysis of data regarding differences in correct responses as a result of 
age level revealed a nonsignificant outcome (F=1.425, df=8,3 n. s.). There was no 
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significant interaction with this factor of age-level and the previously investigated 
group-size factor (F=1.746, df=8,3, n. s.). The difference in reaction on the main 
dependent variable of handwriting suggested by Piagetian theory was not found. 
Age level did not significantly effect reactions to Implicit reward conditions by 
target subjects in this study. 


Y————" pairs 


ee 2ceee * groups of eight 


No. of letters correct 


Sessions 


Figure 1. Covaried estimated means for pairs vs. groups of eight, phase B,, Direct reward 
subjects only. 


As well as the formal testing of principal dependent variable data 
(handwriting), attitudinal responses were also examined. 

Questionnaire data revealed that there was a marked increase in the number of 
negative responses during the Implicit reward conditions (B,) compared to the 
previous Direct reward conditions (B). While rewards were distributed to all 
children (i. e., during B, week 2), only four subjects registered discontent with the 
fairness of the condition. However, 29 subjects complained that the Implicit 
conditions were unfair because of the lack of rewards for some children. A greater 
proportion of older children saw the reward conditions as unfair (year 1=3/,,; year 
3=6/,, year 6=11/,,) with the older children being far more definite regarding 
reasons why this was so (e. g., “because we don’t get our writing sheets back.”). 
Suggestions as to changing the reward conditions to make them fairer (e. g., “give 
us all our sheets back.”) and who was responsible for the perceived unfairness 
(“the lady who marks the writing”) were also more definite amongst the older 
subjects. 

The number of comments and complaints increased sharply from the first 
Direct reward condition to the Implicit reward condition (B=7; B,=235). The 
final Direct reward condition registered few comments and complaints (6) except 
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the year six groups (i. e., 64t, 64p) who, although they had not verbalized their 
negative reactions to the experimenter, refused to attend the final session, 
preferring to play with other children. 


Discussion 


The present study has replicated a previous classroom study in a 
non-classroom setting. The presence of extinctive effects under Implicit reward 
conditions was significantly associated with group size for those subjects who were 
receiving Direct contingent rewards. This section of the sample used is that which 
is of most interest from a theoretical viewpoint. While it may be expected that 
those subjects who were denied rewards would show a performance decrement, the 
presence of a similar performance decrement in the data obtained from those 
subjects who were receiving Direct contingent rewards in groups is not easily 
accounted for. As suggested previously (Sharpley et al., 1980), it may be that 
cognitive evaluations of the reward conditions by those subjects who are receiving 
rewards while their deserving peers are not have resulted in a compensatory 
withdrawal from the task-activity and hence a lowering of correct response levels 
(Adams, 1965; Walster, Berscheid & Walster, 1976). Alternatively, the presence of 
Implicit reward conditions may signify an aversive stimulus per se. Further 
investigation of the components of these conditions is necessary. 


The absence of any significant effects due to age differences suggests that the 
theoretical formulation by Piaget regarding interpretations of “justice” was not 
relevant to the present experimental conditions. While children’s conception of 
justice may be differentiated on an age basis, it appears from the present study 
that these conceptions of justice have little effect upon reactions to inequity in 
reward conditions. 


The significant effects due to group size suggest a verification of Equity theory 
in this instance. If, as is suggested by Equity theorists, the presence of peers in 
some numbers effects personal decisions to accept or to reject the unfair outcomes 
of certain actions, then the present data may be accounted for. Paired subjects are 
not being observed by a group of peers and may reason that there will be less (if 
any) social sanction against accepting rewards whilst peers are denied such 
rewards. 


The implications for applications of operant principles to subgroups in school 
classes are powerful, and may explain the occasional reluctance of teachers to 
apply such treatments (Irvine & Sharpley, 1980). That the observed extinguishing 
effects associated with Implicit rewards are not a classroom phenomena in 
isolation has been demonstrated. The presence of such extinguishing effects in 
wider situations can only be conjectured upon and calls for further research. Of 
direct relevance to practitioners (e. g., teachers, therapists) who use behavior 
modification procedures, is the result that there is an extra factor between the 
response and the reward within the operant paradigm—that of the (moral?) 
evaluation of the human receiving the consequence. As such, these data constitute 
a vindication of the cognitive-operant viewpoint mentioned at the commencement 
of this paper. 


The author wishes to express his gratitude to Lucy M. Simson and Mary L. Davis for their assistance with aspects of data 
collection and scoring. 
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The Private School Movement in Alberta 


Private schools have had their place in Alberta throughout the history of the 
province. A major impetus to the private school movement followed the influx 
of immigrants from the Netherlands who brought with them a strong private 
school orientation. Additional denominational groups have sought to provide a 
particular kind of education for their children which cannot characterize the 
program of a_ public school serving a_ pluralistic society. Specific 
nondenominational needs have been met by nonsectarian or secular private 
schools. The flexibility of school legislation governing the establishment of 
private schools and the increasing government grants to such schools have 
raised concerns among the supporters of the public school system. 


The Alberta School Trustees’ Association Task Force on Private Schools was 
established on December 1, 1979. In January 1980 the Task Force engaged the 
writer to prepare a report on private schools in Alberta. The research reported 
here includes that which was completed during the preparation of that report 
(Bergen, 1980). 

The object of this paper is to examine the trends in private school growth and 
enrollments, and the concerns of private school supporters as well as those of 
public school boards. In order to provide a comprehensive setting for these 
developments, a review of selected literature is given and the legal status and the 
financing of private schools are briefly described. 

For the purpose of this paper a private school is a school other than one under 
the governance of a public or a separate school board or of a provincial or federal 
government department. Schools offering postsecondary education are not 
included. 

In Alberta, separate schools, most of which are Catholic, are an integral part of 
the provincial school system. Unless specifically stated otherwise, the term public 
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school includes public and separate schools. Similarly, public school board (or 
district board) refers to both public and separate boards. 


Private schools may be secular or nonsectarian. In this paper the term secular 
will be used. Private schools may also be religious (denominational or 
nondenominational). The term nonsecular will be used in general reference to 
such schools. At this time all nonsecular private schools in Alberta espouse 
Christianity. This, however, does not imply that any of the secular private schools 
are necessarily non-Christian. Quite to the contrary, several of them are 
characterized by a Christian ethos but are not affiliated with any denominational 
or other religious association or organization. 


Review of Literature 


The question as to whether schooling ought to be private or public was not of 
interest to parents during colonial times (Kraushaar, 1976, p. 7). Substantial 
public financing of private schools is found to be generally acceptable in European 
countries such as Germany, France and Holland (Goldschmidt & Roeder, 1979) 
and in Australia (Australian Students and Their Schools, 1979). Although private 
schools do not receive government grants in the United States, an increase in the 
private school sector has roused the concern of public school supporters (Butts, 
1979; Park, 1980) while the freedom of parents to choose alternatives also has 
found articulated support (Coons, 1979; Morris, 1980). 


Podmore (1977) pointed out that, except for Sweden and Norway, Canada had 
the smallest private secondary sector in the modern industrial nations of the 
West. A brief survey regarding the regulations governing private schools in the 
provinces was made by Phillipson (1979). Some of the early private schools which 
have survived tend to be elitist, or at least costly for those who attend them 
(Gossage, 1977). In a study of six private schools in Winnipeg, VanderStoel (1979) 
refuted the commonly held misconceptions that private schools are attended by 
the rich exclusively or for religious reasons only. With respect to private schools in 
Quebec, Bezeau (1979) stated that they “have recruited students from all levels of 
society, but the upper social and economic levels are more heavily represented” (p. 
39). His study also showed that for 1973-74, 4% of the private school enrollment 
was induced to leave, 46% of these for academic reasons, and that 71% of those 
who left returned to the public schools. 


In a nation-wide American study, Coleman (1981, p. 159) has claimed to have 
evidence that higher achievement and aspirations are found for students in 
Catholic independent (private) schools than for students in public schools from 
comparable family backgrounds. However, the reported findings have been 
disputed by Page and Keith (1981). Countering the argument that private schools 
produce intolerant attitudes, Landyski (1972) claimed that there was no evidence 
that those who came through private schools were any less tolerant than those 
who came through public schools. 


A British Columbia study has been launched in order to ascertain the 
consequence of funding independent schools. The first phase of the study 
indicated that greater commitment on the part of the teachers, parents, and 
students was found in private schools than in public schools (Erickson, 
MacDonald & Manley-Casimir, 1979). Bullen, who recently became inspector of 
Independent Schools for the British Columbia Ministry of Education, believed 
that if independent schools live up to the trust placed in them, “in time a level of 
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political and social maturity may be reached where the freedom to choose schools 
will be as valued in B.C. as the other freedoms which set aside the free 
democracies from totalitarian states” (Bullen, 1978, p. 30). In a similar vein, 
Edmonds, writing in defence of the private school, referred to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in which “it is categorically stated that parents have 
the right to decide the kind of education their children should have” (1981, p. 21). 


Some of the advantages of private schools — such as a greater measure of 
institutional self-determination, academic discipline, and greater 
instructor-student interaction — have been pointed out also by Ditchburn (1975) 
and Wilkinson (1976). However, the advantageous settings these writers describe 
are generally not accessible to students whose parents cannot afford the tuition 
rates. The Canadian Association of Independent Schools, formed in October 1979, 
encompasses about sixty such prestigious schools (The Canadian Headmasters’ 
Association, 1980). Membership is restricted to nonprofit institutions “graduating 
students into university” (Troubetzkoy, 1982). 


The Parent Commission (Quebec, 1966) and the McFarlane Commission 
(Manitoba, 1959) appear to have been the only royal commissions on education to 
have favored a measure of public support for private schools. Substantial support 
became an immediate reality in Quebec; however, minimal support in Manitoba 
was not introduced until 1978. 


The Cameron Commission held that private schools were to exist without cost 
to the taxpayer (Alberta, 1959, p. 257). A warning note was contained in the 
Worth Report that the growth in private schools might also lead to a degree of 
“educational and social fragmentation” (Alberta, 1972, p. 61). 


Mazurek discussed trends towards “regionalism” in education — “formal 
regionalism,” such as is exemplified by Quebec school legislation designed to 
perpetuate the French language and culture, and “informal regionalism” as 
illustrated by the decisions of Alberta Holdeman Mennonites to gain more control 
over the education of their children by establishing their own private schools 
(1980, p. 10). Friesen proposed a case for an “education mosaic” in which public 
education would accommodate cultural differences for Canada’s minority groups 
“offering a full range of choices in philosophical outlook, school content, and 
teaching approach” (1981, p. 21). Bergen suggested that the challenge for public 
school authorities “may not be one of opposing or actively retarding private school 
developments, but rather one of working out appropriate controls and even 
symbiotic arrangements” (1981, p. 8). 

In contrast to the foregoing positions, Chalmers in a “post-mortem on public 
schools” (fictitiously dated December 1989) outlined the darkest of possible 
futures in which public education in Alberta is abolished and the concerns of the 
Department are limited to the supervision of private schools “and other such 
establishments” (1980, p. 24). 

Earlier Alberta studies on private education included that of Ronning (1942) 
who suggested that district boards might pay the tuition fees of students 
attending private schools. Smith (1949) surmised that protestant private schools 
were making a positive contribution but that their programs did not contain 
elements which could readily be adopted by public schools. Miller (1957) held that 
public schools did not meet the educational needs of Seventh Day Adventists. 
Cook (1958) explained that the Mormons preferred to leave the expensive 
enterprise of secondary and junior college education to the public sector. 
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Surveys of the attitudes of publics regarding the financing of private schools 
were made by Konrad (1961) for Alberta and British Columbia and by Ludwig 
(1970) following the introduction of government grants for private schools in 
Alberta. A comparison of the Konrad and Ludwig findings indicated that 
Departmental superintendents in 1969 were more favorable than they were in 1961 
to the degree of financial support for private schools and also to the access of 
private schools to provincial educational resources such as film and audiovisual 
services. Konrad indicated that the provincial grant regulations for 1959 provided 
for some financial support to private schools offering schooling to children 
resident in unorganized territory. An example of such a service was that provided 
by the Holdeman Mennonites to the Sunchild Cree Indian Reserve at Rocky 
Mountain House for about twenty years until a modern school was erected by the 
government (Hiebert, 1971, p. 362). 

Digout (1969) documented the political process whereby government grants for 
private schools in Alberta were initiated in 1967. One of the major actors was the 
Association of Private Schools and Colleges in Alberta (APSCA) which was formed 
in 1958 and in the same year submitted a brief to the Royal Commission on 
Education in Alberta. By 1964 its membership of 27 schools included most private 
schools other than the Jewish and the Seventh Day Adventist. That year the 
APSCA (1964) submitted a brief to the Cabinet in which a case was made for 
public funding of private schools and for providing for private school teachers to 
come under a pension plan similar to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. The latter 
was achieved in 1965, the former in 1967. 


The APSCA was represented in the Advisory Committee on Private Schools 
and Colleges which was appointed by Cabinet order on December 30, 1958, and 
thus was able to exert its influence through direct channels. Two additional 
organizations, the Societies for Christian Education of the Dutch Reformed 
Church and the Christian Action Foundation were involved largely in informal 
activities (Digout, 1969). 

A few days prior to the passing of Bill 29 on March 10, 1967, which provided 
for financial assistance to private schools, the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
circulated a letter to Members of the Legislature registering its opposition to 
public funds for private schools. During its November 1967 meeting the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association indicated that it did “not support the principle of 
financial grants . . . to private schools” and included the resolution in its brief to 
the Cabinet on January 5, 1968 (Digout, p. 96). By contrast, preceding the passing 
of the Bill, the Alberta Catholic School Trustees’ Association in its July 15, 1966, 
brief to the Committee on School Centralization of the Legislature stated that 
“private schools with goals similar to ours are to be given state aid ... we 
congratulate you as legislators upon your willingness to provide it” (Digout, p. 
98). 

Sloan (1980) has recorded the continuing political process whereby government 
grants for private schools have been increased substantially, but also whereby the 
School Act was amended in 1975 in order to allow for agreements to be 
established between public or separate school boards and private schools. An Ad 
Hoc Committee to Examine the Status of Private Schools in Alberta seems to 
have had a short life due to the inability of group representatives to agree on how 
to advise the Minister. The standing Advisory Committee on Private Schools and 
Colleges also was disbanded (p. 70). 
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Sloan (1980) showed that annual reports of the Department of Education made 
references to the contributions of private schools, such as to adult students, in 
isolated areas, for retarded children, and in the teaching of second languages. 
“Over the years,” said Sloan, “the Department of Education has repeatedly 
expressed the view that these schools performed a very important function for the 
province and for the students involved” (p. 58). 


Assheton-Smith and Toohey (1979) examined school-centered community 
conflict in two rural jurisdictions in which Holdeman Mennonites had withdrawn 
children from the public schools. Stronger acceptance of the Holdeman decision 
was found in the community in which Holdemans had settled as “pioneers” at the 
same time as other residents, than in a community to which they had moved more 
recently, bought farms, and subsequently affected the local public school by 
setting up their own private school. Also, the researchers found “a general feeling 
of discontent with the public schools as they are” among interviewed board 
members, almost all of whom indicated “agreement in some sense with the 
Mennonites’ analysis and subsequent decision to withdraw their children” (p. 85). 


If a review of the literature suggests anything at all, it may be that issues 
regarding private schools will at all times be in the public consciousness. They are 
the concern not only of private school clientele, but also that of teachers’ and 
trustees’ associations, district school boards and local communities. Except for 
Quebec and Manitoba, they have received minimal attention by royal commissions 
on education. However, they are repeatedly on the agenda of ministers of 
education and have become significant items in the platforms of political parties 
in some provinces. Finally, they intrigue academics and researchers. 


Legal Setting for Private Schools 


Section 93 of The British North America Act (1867) gave to the provinces the 
exclusive right to make laws in relation to education “in and for each province,” 
subject to certain conditions. These conditions guaranteed Roman Catholics and 
Protestant rights to denominational schools in Quebec and Ontario and in other 
provinces where such schools existed “at the union” or were subsequently 
established “by law.” Section 17 of The Alberta Act (1905) specifies that the 
expression “by law” shall be held to mean “the law as set out in the said chapters 
29 and 30,” that is, the Ordinances of the Northwest Territories passed in the year 
1901. These Ordinances placed public and separate schools on an equal status. 
This provision for separate schools apparently has obviated the need for Catholic 
private schools in Alberta, whereas such are found in all provinces where the 
provision for separate schools did not exist or where such provision was recognized 
for elementary schools only. 

The first mention of “private school” in Alberta legislation is found in a statute 
of 1910 (SA 1910 (2), c. 16, s.2). Reference to private schools in an annual report 
of the Department of Education was first made in 1919 (Sloan, 1980, p. 47). The 
first specific definition of a private school appeared in the legislation of 1955 
(RSA 1955, c. 95, s. 8), which also gave to the Lieutenant Governor in Council the 
authority to “make regulations governing the establishment, operation and 
supervision of private schools” (s. 8). 

Essentially, for a “private school” to be regarded as a “school,” it must be 
approved by the Minister, it must be providing instruction for pupils who 
otherwise would be in attendance at a school operated by a local board or a 
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government agency, and it must be providing an instructional program approved 
by the Minister (SA 1979, c. 37, s. 4). 

The Minister had been loathe to approve any private school which did not 
employ certificated teachers. The amended regulations of 1978 (A.R. 140/78) made 
allowance for such schools following the Oliver judgement (Bergen, 1978); however 
schools which do not employ certificated teachers do not receive a government 
grant. The new regulations provided for four classifications of private schools: 
category 1 schools, employing certificated teachers and providing instruction for 
pupils who would otherwise be attending schools operated by local school boards; 
category 2 schools, providing instruction for mentally, emotionally, or socially 
handicapped children; category 3 schools, providing instruction in a language other 
than English at times other than the normal operating hours of schools under 
school boards; and, category 4 schools, with the same purpose as category 1 
schools, but not having certificated teachers. 


The regulations require four conditions of persons or organizations desiring to 
operate a private school: 


1) The reason for the establishment of a private school must be provided. 

2) The buildings or premises must meet the requirements of the Minister. 

3) The courses of study to be offered must be prescribed or approved by the 
Minister. 

4) The maintenance of pupil enrollment and attendance records must be 
acceptable to the Minister. 


Furthermore, The School Act was amended in 1975 to permit tuition 
agreements between school boards and private schools: “A board with the prior 
approval of the Minister may (a) enter into an agreement with . . . the operator of 
a private school for the provision of educational services” (s. 160). That is, the 
school board may provide educational services for the benefit of students enrolled 
in a private school, or it may accept educational services from a private school for 
students enrolled in schools under its control, or, indeed, a board may make 
arrangements to have children resident within its district enroll in a private school 
for instruction. 


The foregoing examination indicates a gradual development in legislation 
concerning private schools from mere recognition — that is, providing for their 
operation under law — to an acceptance of private schools as equal in status to 
public schools in many respects. 


Financial Provisions for Category One Private Schools 


Quebec and Saskatchewan preceded Alberta in the introduction of provincial 
grants to private schools; to date such grants are available only to private high 
schools in Saskatchewan. Subsequently grants to private schools were introduced 
also in British Columbia and Manitoba. For the 1967-68 term a grant of $100 per 
pupil was introduced in Alberta, increased to $150 in 1970, to $160 in 1972 and 
$172 in 1973. In 1974 the formula was changed to allow for differential grants for 
elementary, junior high and senior high pupils, so that in each case the grant per 
private school pupil would be 33 1/3% of the per public school pupil grant. This 
proportion has been increased from year to year, standing at 75% for 1982. 
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The per pupil government grants to schools as of January 1, 1982, were as 
follows: 


Grades Public Private 
16 $1596 $1197 
7-9 $1673 $1255 
Tog et $1916 $1437 


On the basis of the September 1980 enrollment in private schools, the grants 
to private schools in 1982 would total approximately nine million dollars. This 
constitutes a saving of about three million dollars for the provincial treasury, the 
additional amount in per pupil grants which would be paid to district boards if all 
such pupils were enrolled in public schools. If this saving were distributed to the 
public schools of the province, that would average about $7.20 per public school 
pupil. If all of the grants paid to private schools were distributed instead to the 
public schools of the province, that would amount to about $21.60 per pupil. 


A compilation of statistics from Statistics Canada tables for 1975-76 indicated 
that for all private schools in Alberta the source of revenue was as follows: 6.3% 
from school boards; 28.3% from governments; 43.8% from pupil fees; and, 21.6% 
from other sources. Of all provincial grants to schools, about 0.3% went to the 
private sector which enrolled about 1.3% of all pupils in the province. By 1979 
the proportion of provincial grants to private schools had increased to 0.6% 
whereas 1.7% of all pupils were enrolled in private schools. 


To date per pupil grants amount to less than half the cost per pupil in the 
expenditures of public school boards. Presumably the cost per pupil in a private 
school would approximate that in a public school. Though the increased per pupil 
grants to private schools might encourage their establishment and development, 
their supporters must necessarily continue to hold a high measure of commitment. 


Survey Study Procedure 


Statistical information about the numbers of private schools and percentage of 
all students enrolled in private schools and the public funding of private schools 
was obtained from reports of Statistics Canada and the provincial Department of 
Education. Views regarding private schools were obtained by means of 
questionnaires directed to school boards, private schools, and parents of pupils 
attending private schools. 

Questionnaires were mailed to the principals of all 95 schools in March, 1980. 
Two were returned undelivered. Of 93 presumably received by the schools, 42 
were completed and returned. The percent response for each category is given in 
Table 1. Principals of private schools were asked to indicate in what way the 
objectives and program of their schools differed from schools under district 
boards. They were also asked to comment on discipline, admission policies, the 
nature of the staff and students, and on the sources of financial support. 


A selected and stratified sample of 12 schools was chosen from the 32 
responding schools in categories 1, 4, and the unapproved operating group, that is, 
schools which instruct pupils who otherwise would be attending regular schools 
under boards. The four responding schools in the latter group indicated that they 
had subsequently been approved as category 4 schools. In April, 1980, a total of 
200 one-page questionnaires to parents were mailed to the principals of this 
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sample who were asked to have these forwarded to parents of their students. 
Parents were requested to return the questionnaire to the school or to mail it 
directly to the researcher. Most respondents returned these to the schools. The 
parents of at least eight of the schools responded. It was apparent that all 61 
respondents were parents of children in denominational schools. As the returns 
were anonymous, the origin of some of these could not be determined. However, 
returns represented mainly parents whose children attended Christian, Seventh 
Day Adventist, and Baptist schools. No questionnaires were received from parents 
of secular schools. As no obvious differences could be determined from responses 
of parents representing different denominations, all responses were consolidated. 


TABLE 1 


QUESTIONNAIRES TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Category Delivered Returned % Return 


1. (equivalent to schools 


under District Boards) 48 DS} 47.9 
2. (schools for the handicapped) a 6 54.5 
3. *(language schools operating 
outside of regular hours) 10 4 40.0 
4. (similar to #1, but not 
approved for government grants) 11 5 45.5 


Schools operating without 
the approval of the Minister 3} 4 30.8 


Total 93 42 Sy 92 


*Pupils enrolled in category 3 schools for the purpose of learning a second 
language attend schools under District Boards during regular school hours. 


The parents were asked to indicate their reasons for sending their children to 
private schools and also to suggest what changes in schools under district boards 
would meet their expectations. 


Questionnaires were mailed to about 144 boards in the province through the 
office of the Alberta School Trustees’ Association in March, 1980; 54 (37.5%) of 
the jurisdictions responded. It is not certain to what extent the returns reflected 
the actual view of board members as it was apparent that at least some of the 
returns had been completed by an officer of the district without consultation with 
the board. 

School jurisdictions were asked to indicate what impact local private schools 
had on their programs, in what way they perceived their objectives to differ from 
those of private schools, what agreements or working arrangements had been 
implemented with private schools, and to express their attitudes and concerns 
regarding the growth in the private school sector. 


Findings 
Growth in the Private School Sector 


Table 2 shows the percentage of all Alberta pupils enrolled in private schools 
for periods from 1919 to 1982.! The figures for Alberta have been consistently 
lower than those for all of Canada. The major explanation for this is the absence 
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of Catholic private schools in the province, a need met through the separate school 
districts which enrolled 17.2 percent of the pupil population for 1980-81. It is also 
of note that the proportions for Alberta, as well as for all of Canada, have varied 
little over half a century. For 1980-81 Quebec led with 7.2 percent of the 
provincial total enrollment in private schools. The other provinces which had a 
higher proportional enrollment in private schools than Alberta’s 1.6 percent were 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island each had only 0.2 percent of all pupils enrolled in private schools. However, 
recent trends suggest a modest increase for Alberta as well as for a few other 
provinces. The introduction of Early Childhood Services by the Department of 
Education may have accounted for the drop in the pre-grade one enrollment in 
private schools following 1970. 


TABLE 2 


APPROVED PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ENROLLMENTS, 1919-1982 


Number of Percent of all Alberta 
Private Pupils in Private Schools Percent of all 
Schools in SE Sr Cae Re. ea Pupils in Private 
Year Alberta Gendoel Elem. Second. Total Schools for Canada 
OTIS 20 = - = = the) Bq 
gZ9=30 [BS - - - oN 4.4 
1939-40 38 - = = PAG ia) ayer 
1949-50 3g = - = Po Ab 4.7 
59260 54 = Led 599) ed nS 
1964-65 45 4.3 oO 35 DoD 41 
WIGS 7/0) 44 an iho @ Je 5) 1.4 259 
UE I/5) 40 Ong the dl 1.4 thes) 352 
US) i= 7kS} 46 ee) hed ih @ 1.4 Sos 
1978-79 if = = = ied Sell 
USO) 56 = = = ie 3,9) 
1980-81 61 = 1.4 Dae 3) the (Bi 0 
WE Ye hil tei2 62 = = = eS) = 


~Schools for the handicapped and language schools are not included. 


Sources: Compiled from reports of Statistics Canada and Alberta Education. 


Enrollments in category one private schools and for all schools in the province 
are given for each grade in Table 3 for 1980. There was little variation in the 
proportion enrolled in private schools from grades one to ten. The higher 
proportion enrolled in grades eleven and twelve in private schools may be 
accounted for largely by the attraction of senior high students to the colleges 
(Canadian Union, Concordia, Camrose, and Alberta). Generally, private schools 
have been attracting pupils for all grades in similar proportions. Alberta College 
has consistently over the years accounted for a substantial proportion of the 
private school enrollment in the province. For 1981, Alberta College and 
Strathcona-Tweedsmuir alone accounted for about 75 percent of the enrollment in 
nonsectarian schools. 
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TABLE 3 


CATEGORY ONE PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 30, 1980 


Con Private Provincial Percent Private 

ies Schools Total is of Total 
1 506 37,149 1.4 
2 499 SYA Cyoys' tho S 
3 455 339 21 ips! 
4 526 34,841 iS 
5 500 35,407 1.4 
6 550 34,602 ALEK) 
Elem. Special Ed. = 3,498 0.0 
Total 1-6 3,036 PEs Fh 2 1.4 
7 549 34,655 Ie 
8 523 B50 2 155 
9 467 SHo) a 7iejal Ith 
Jr. High Special Ed. 1 2,837 0.0 
Total 7-9 ilo 2) 106,294 Wace 
10 510 34,984 6S) 
ill 696 34,547 2.8 
iP Ib 2728) 34,083 3.6 
Sr. High Special Ed. - 2,146 0.0 
Total 10-12 2,429 105,760 2S 
All Grades 7,004 425,826 ae) 


Source: Alberta Education Finance, Statistics and Legislation Branch. 


The number of private high schools has remained the same from 1976 to 1982, 
one secular and five nonsecular. However, the number of nonsecular private 
schools which offered one or more high school grades beyond grade nine in 
addition to an elementary program increased from six to thirteen during that 


same period when the total number of approved private schools increased from 26 
to 46. 


Alberta’s private schools may be classified according to the categories given in 
the regulations of the Department of Education. The number of schools in each 
category and the number of pupils enrolled are given in Table 4 for 1976-77 and 
1981-82. 


The most phenomenal growth in private schools occurred through the efforts 
of the Dutch Reformed Church (Brouwer, 1971). Its first school was opened at 
Lacombe in 1945 with 26 pupils in attendance. By 1960 the enrollment in the 
“Christian” schools had grown to 540, by 1970 to 1780, and by 1981 to about 2500. 
The denomination has opted for the strong tradition of private schools prevailing 
in the country of its origin. 


Of the 391 pupils in the category 3 second language schools for 1981-82, 260 
were enrolled in 4 German schools, 92 in 2 Ukrainian schools, 32 in an Italian 
school and 7 in a Lithuanian school. Instruction in French as a second language is 
provided in many of the public and separate schools under boards. Category 3 
language schools operate during evenings or on Saturdays. Their pupils attend 
regular schools under district boards for instruction in the regular school program. 
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TABLE 4 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: CATEGORIES AND ENROLLMENTS 


IS rie) aI) 1981 - 1982 1976 - 1981 
Percent 
No. of No. of No. of No. of Enrollment 
GAcegery Schools Pupils Schools Pupils Increase 
Category 1 Schools 
(approved for grants) 
Nonsecular Schools 
Christian (Dutch Reformed) 9 1931 9 Zo S0e2 
Seventh Day Adventist 8 728 8 829 39 
Lutheran 3 S55) 3 495 39.4 
Hutterite 3 33 0 0 0.0 
All others 6 696 19 2227, 220.0 
Nonsecular: Totals 29 3743 39 6066 O2.-L 
Secular Schools if 1309 7 1460 5) 
Category 1: Totals 36 2052 46 7526 49.0 
Category 4 Schools 
(non-grant rec.) 0 0 16 530= = 
Category 2 Schools 
(for handicapped) 11 780 12 800F - 
Category 3 Schools 
(language) 
German 4 307 4 260 -15.3 
Ukrainian il 109 22 92 -15.6 
Italian 1 sjik il 32 -37.3 
Lithuanian 0 0 1 i - 
Language Schools: Totals 6 467 8 391 -16.3 
Unapproved Private Schools 2 ? 18E 4 - 
E Estimates 
Source: Compiled from Alberta Education documents. 


Ten of the 16 category 4 schools have been established by the Holdeman 
Mennonites. Any category 4 school which employs certificated teachers may 
qualify as a category 1 school after one year of operation and subsequently receive 
the government per pupil grants available to private schools. 

Category 2 schools for the handicapped qualify for special specified 
government grants. Children in category 2 schools normally would not find 
adequate services in regular schools under district boards. Private schools for the 
mentally handicapped were reported as early as 1920 (Sloan, 1980). 

About 18 unapproved private schools were operating in the province during 
1981-82. One of these, providing instruction to about 150 pupils in grades 1 to 12, 
is alleged to have been operating since 1939. Although the Department of 
Education Act (section 8) provides for a fine “not exceeding $500” for the 
operation of a private school without the approval of the Minister, there appears 
to be no evidence of convictions in recent years. 

Table 4 indicates further that although increased enrollments occurred in all 
groups of category one private schools, the numerical growth was most prominent 
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for Dutch Reformed and other Christian schools. No additional Dutch Reformed 
nor Seventh Day Adventist and Lutheran private schools were established during 
this five-year period, but 13 additional schools were opened by other Christian 
associations. To date no denominational private schools other than those of 
Christian persuasion have been established. Three Hebrew private schools had 
been established, which enrolled as many as 790 pupils in 1968. However, all three 
(two in Calgary and one in Edmonton) have been incorporated as alternative 
schools under the respective public school boards. For example, the Talmud Torah 
private school, established in 1912, became an alternative school under the 
Edmonton Public School Board in 1975 (Sloan, 1980). A small number of secular 
and other nonsecular private schools have in recent years obtained similar status. 
Of the 19 “other” nonsecular schools, seven had enrollments below 50, nine 
between 50 and 150, and three had more than 300 each. 


The few Hutterite private schools have reverted back to being public schools 
under district boards. Private instruction in language and religion occurs in all 
schools on Hutterite colonies under the direction of the colony leadership before 
and/or after school hours. The regular school program is taught by a certificated 
teacher appointed by the public board in whose jurisdiction the colony is situated. 
Generally, the formal schooling of a Hutterite child is terminated upon his 
reaching the age of 15 when he begins an “apprenticeship” in the work-life of the 
colony. 


Because of the small numbers in language schools, it is impossible to interpret 
the proportional drop in the enrollment in 1981 over 1976 as being meaningful. 
However, it can be noted that during a five-year period the commitment to second 
language learning appears not to have increased among the supporters of these 
schools. 

Reasons for the Establishment of Private Schools 


A list of 95 private schools was released by the Alberta Department of 
Education in early 1980. Fourteen of these were unapproved at the time, though 
all but five of these had already applied for approval under the terms of category 
4, 

As schools in categories 2 and 3 are of less immediate concern to public school 
systems, these are here given casual consideration only. Six questionnaires were 
returned from category 2 schools which serve pupils with physical, mental, and 
social handicaps. These schools were established by parents and associations to. 
meet a need which had not been provided by the district school systems. 
Substantial public financial support for these institutions is of recent origin. Many 
still rely heavily upon private donations. Some have tuition agreements with 
school boards whose resident pupils are being served. One of the reporting schools 
indicated that it had recently come under the jurisdiction of the local school board 
and another anticipated such a move. 


Category 3 schools were established to serve the interest of language groups. A 
Ukrainian school was founded as early as 1956, a German school in 1966, and an 
Italian school in 1972. Respondents indicated that about one-third of costs were 
covered through public funding and that the remainder was raised through 
donations and fees. Generally, these schools were able to use district school 
facilities without cost as they operated during non-school hours. A French 
language school, which received Early Childhood Education grants, has recently 


become a category 1 school and offers a French immersion program for full-time 
students. 
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Secular or nonsectarian schools. Two of the seven private nonsectarian schools 
responded. One of these, the Strathcona-Tweedsmuir School, is listed among 
Canadian private elitist schools and is the only such school in Alberta (Gossage, 
1977). Its principal is a member of the Canadian Headmasters’ Association. Its 
fees, including transportation costs, approached $3000 per annum. Its objective is 
“the development of mind, body and spirit to the greatest potential of the 
individual” and to “show students the way” with respect to “ethical and moral 
values.” Parental participation is expected. Admission depends on the “academic 
potential” and the “citizenship qualities” of the applicant, and the school reserves 
the right to dismiss any student “whose scholarship, conduct or cooperation is 
unsatisfactory.” Provincial grants covered approximately 20% of the cost of 
operating the school. 

Another of the nonsectarian schools also controlled the admission of students 
on the basis of “quality,” but managed to operate on a fee of $500 per student. It 
claimed not to give religious instruction but to practise the Christian ethic in 
living. The respondent indicated a preference to have the school operate as an 
alternate school under a public school board. 

Alberta College enrolled about two-thirds of all students in nonsectarian 
private schools. As in the schools mentioned above, no religious test is applied to 
either instructional staff or students. The only formal link to the United Church 
is through its board of governors which, in practice, also appoints a member of the 
United Church as its president. The College offers a congenial setting for mature 
students to continue or resume their secondary education. 

Denominational or nonsecular private schools. For the year 1980-81 about 
50% of all students attending nonsecular schools were enrolled in “Christian” 
schools (the schools of the Dutch Reformed church) and about 13% in Seventh 
Day Adventist schools. 

School responses to the questionnaire were characterized more by their 
similarities than by their differences. Generally speaking, responses from SDA 
schools tended to be more “conservative” in terms of expressed value orientation 
and the Lutheran schools more “liberal.” 

Reasons for the establishment of a private school such as the following were 
repeated by most respondents: 


— To impart knowledge of the Bible. 

— To teach children according to the wishes of the parents. 

— To provide a Christian context and environment for all instruction. 

— To provide an instructional setting in which the cooperation of home, church 
and school can be obtained. 

— To provide children with a Christian philosophy of life. 

— To promote reverence for God and kindness and tolerance to men. 

— To provide Christian education to the children of the members of the church. 


School calendars contained statements such as the following: 
The ideal of establishing Christian day schools as an alternative to the public schools 


was based on the conviction that all of life is under the direction of God and His word. 
... the fundamental unity of the school and the home must be maintained. 
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Christian education has its foundations in the Creator-creature relationship as taught 
in the Scriptures.... 
The responsibility for education rests upon the parents. 


Education is more than a process of learning. 


Most respondents indicated that staff members were committed to a personal 
interest in individual students, that individual responsibility was stressed, and 
that pupils were encouraged to become “disciples of Christ.” One calendar 
statement stated that “neither permissiveness nor authoritarianism is a Biblical 
approach to authority and parenting.” However, the general nature of responses 
indicated a tendency toward authoritarianism. Some of the schools indicated that 
corporal punishment was permitted when deemed necessary. Parents were 
generally enjoined to be supportive of the school and its staff in matters of 
discipline. The importance of student obedience was stressed. Some of the school 
calendars contained lists of “do’s” and “don’ts” with respect to such matters as 
proper deportment, modest dress, questionable entertainment, profane language, 
and obscene literature. Teacher models were desired for good school discipline. 


Most of the responding schools indicated that a proportion of students came 
from homes outside of the denomination or affiliation of the school. Some 
indicated that in order to keep the denominational character of the school, the 
proportion of such numbers was restricted to about fifteen percent. However, for 
some schools this proportion was as high as forty percent. For most schools 
admission depended largely on the willingness of both the pupil and the parent to 
be supportive of the program and policies of the school and to be in agreement 
with the instruction the child would receive. For example, one calendar stated 
that parents must sign a statement permitting the child “to be taught in keeping 
with the purpose and program of the school and indicating noninterference with 
the Christian direction of the school.” 


Only a few schools drew any significant proportion of their students from 
beyond the boundaries of the public school jurisdiction in which the schools were 
located. 


For most denominational schools, membership in the respective denomination 
was a requirement for teachers. For a few, though not required, it was desired. 
Hutterite private schools did not have “their own” teachers. Their schools enjoyed 
the isolation of the colony. The provincial school program was taught by 
certificated non-Hutterite teachers. Religious instruction was given by a member 
of the colony. However, the five Hutterite private schools operating in 1980 have 
since all become schools under district boards. 


The category 4 Holdeman Mennonite schools did not differ substantially from 
others in the nature of their responses. However, teachers were required to be 
members of the denomination, and very few of these were certificated. This is due 
largely to a movement of relatively recent origin to eschew institutions of higher 
education, including teacher education faculties, because of the belief that persons 
who graduate from such institutions no longer are able to impart the values and 
beliefs of the Holdeman church. This concern first arose among the congregations 
of the denomination in the United States. 


Government funding in 1980 met from one-third to half of the operating costs 
of most category 1 nonsecular schools. The remainder was raised through 
donations and fees. Fees varied considerably. Some schools had a per student fee, 
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others a per family fee. For some schools the fee per pupil was as high as $1000 
per annum. 


Some of the schools reported good relationships with boards in that consulting 
services (and in some cases some resource materials) were provided by the public 
school district. For some, facilities such as the swimming pool or the physical 
gymnasium were made available to their students. One Lutheran school indicated 
a tuition agreement under which it provided grade 12 to several County students. 

Returns from parents of children in private schools. The 61 parent 
respondents represented 131 pupils, or an average of 2.2 students per parent. 
These pupils were distributed as follows: 


Grades Number Percent 
Ke-3 39 30 
A... .6 44 33 
7-9 al 24 
10 - 12 f 13 


46% of the respondents indicated that their children had also attended a public 
school, and 54% that theirs had attended a private school only. 
The one-page questionnaire to parents included the statement: “Please list the 


reasons which motivated you to send your children to the private school of your 
choice?” In order of frequency, the following were listed: 


39 — To provide their children with a Bible or Christian oriented education. 
32 — A school providing a Christian environment and Christian teachers. 


15 — Avoidance of an environment in which students are tempted with smoking, 
alcohol, and in which values are undefined or ill defined. 


11 — Good discipline. 


10 — A unity of home and school with respect to purpose and direction of 
education. 


10 — A school with a concern for the pupils as individuals. 


Most parent respondents did not think that it would be possible for the public 
schools to meet their needs. In order of frequency, the following reasons were 
given: 


16 — A school which has to maintain a neutral position cannot be expected to 
meet the needs of special groups. 


16 — The modern school’s values are that of secular humanism. 
14 — Biblical oriented teaching cannot be given in the public school. 
8 — Prayer and religious instruction is lacking in the public school. 


7 — There is a lack of general authority and an absence of role models of 
authority and an absence of good school discipline. 


6 — The emphasis on evolution pervades the instruction of science. 
3 — Classes are too large for effective instruction. 


1 — The public school system appears to suffer from general apathy. 
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Concerns of School Boards 

About 45 private schools were reported to be operating in 25 of the 54 
responding school districts. Eight respondents reported a substantial drop in 
enrollment in district schools and a consequent loss in government per pupil 
grants. Program offerings in some schools had been curtailed due to lower 
enrollments. City district respondents, however, generally reported little 
observable impact on their own programs and funding. 


At least four respondents reported tuition agreements with private schools. 
One city system reported that two private schools had been incorporated as 
alternative schools in the system. Resource allocation was identical to that for 
other public schools in the district, and the per pupil provincial grant was being 
received by the board. In each case the original founders of the school continued 
in an advisory capacity and were consulted with respect to staffing and program 
objectives. However, such arrangements were claimed to consume an inordinate 
amount of administrative and supervisory time in comparison with services 
provided to regular schools within the system. 


Sloan (1980) documents one case of an “umbrella” agreement in which both the 
County of Camrose and Camrose Lutheran College benefited from increased 
government grants. In the agreement, signed April 4, 1978 and renewed for the 
following year, the County of Camrose received the full per student grant for each 
resident student registered at the College, and paid to the College 85 percent of 
the grant for educational services received by the student (p. 225). 


A board may also take over the jurisdiction of a private school as an 
alternative school in the district. The school is able to carry on with its individual 
program and have a school committee which acts in an advisory capacity to the 
board. In this manner the Caraway Creative Learning Center and the Talmud 
Torah School became alternative schools under the direction of the Edmonton 
Public School Board in 1975 (Sloan, p. 124). The Talmud Torah School, for 
example, is “open only to those students who are committed to the entire school 
program, including the Hebrew language and Jewish religious studies” (p. 211). 
Negotiations between the Edmonton Board and the Edmonton Society for 
Christian Education between 1975 and 1977 arrived at a stalemate when the 
Society failed to agree to submit to ultimate Board authority in matters of staffing 
and curriculum (p. 136). 


The Immanual Christian School was unable to get the approval of an 
agreement with the Lethbridge Catholic Separate School District as the Minister 
ruled that most of the students of the private school were residents of the public 
rather than of the separate district (p. 141). The public board of the County of 
Lethbridge was not interested in an agreement with Immanual as it felt the major 
issue to be that of public funding, and that the private school ought to get such 
directly from the provincial government rather than indirectly through the public 
school board (p. 144). 


As of February, 1982, five alternative schools operated under the umbrella of 
the public school board in Calgary: two Hebrew schools, the Plains Indian 
Survival School, a special academic high school, and the Christian Logos school. 
The Logos school was reported to have a long waiting list of parents who wished 
to enroll their children (Weatherbe & Geddes, 1982). 


When asked whether the private school movement ought to be permitted to 
take its course under current provincial provisions, 11 of the 42 district 
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respondents were in apparent agreement, 12 in conditional agreement and 19 in 
disagreement. Conditional statements referred to a desirable requirement that an 
alternative be practical and economical within a jurisdiction, that a private school 
meet all standards required of a public school, and that a private school should 
not be subsidized unless it practised an open admission policy. Boards of separate 
school districts were inclined to favor the freedom of parents to choose private 
schools for their children. One respondent stated: “Our Board believes that 
parents have the right to choose the type of schools they wish their children to 
attend.” Another believed that “private schools can complement the public system 
which cannot be all things to all people.” One respondent wrote that: 


It is difficult for any of us to object to the increase in grants, particularly to 
denominational schools, on philosophical grounds. Catholic Separate schools enjoy 
100% funding from Alberta Education and we are a denominational group. 


This statement is in consort with the position taken by the Roman Catholic 
Trustees’ Association in 1966 quoted earlier in this paper. 


Although some respondents felt that public school boards might make 
adjustments or accommodations to parents now opting for the private school, 
about the same number of respondents did not see any solution in the dilemma. 
The wants and demands of some of the groups are particular in terms of 
denominational doctrine and could not be satisfied within the context of a public 
school. One respondent explained that in his jurisdiction four private schools had 
been established to serve the particular needs of as many different “Christian” 
denominations. 


Several respondents expressed concern that private schools could control and 
restrict admissions whereas the public school had to serve all, including those 
rejected by the private school. Others opposed the financing of private schools 
which in their opinion promoted elitism and fragmentation. Several respondents 
indicated the need of at least a full year to plan adjustments prior to the actual 
opening of a private school. In one county the current trend was seen to lead to a 
situation where private school supporters would be numerous enough to elect 
sufficient representation to county council so that they would in fact also be in 
charge of the public school system! 


Resolutions passed by the Alberta School Trustees’ Association in 1981 urged 
the Government of Alberta “to delay any further increase in funding . . . to private 
schools until a thorough study has been undertaken to assess the nature and 
extent of the impact of such funding on the operation of public schools” and “to 
increase the present funding to school boards whose pupil population has been 
affected by the establishment of private schools within their jurisdiction” 
(Resolutions 1.DA.01-02, 1981). The ASTA Task Force on Private Schools has 
continued its deliberations during 1981 and 1982. 

By contrast, more adamant was the position of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association in its 1981 resolution (confirming earlier similar resolutions of 1961, 
1967, 1970 and 1975) in which it opposed “the expenditure of public funds for 
either direct or indirect support of private schools except those which are operated 
by a society or an association for handicapped pupils and which maintain a 
standard of instruction acceptable to the Minister” (The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, 1981, p. 188). 
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Discussion 
Observations which can be made from school and parent returns are: 


1. there is general acceptance of the provincial prescribed curriculum, but it is 
to be taught from a particular value perspective; 


2. there is general support of weil prepared and certificated teachers, but such 
instructors are to exemplify a definite Christian commitment; 


3. private schools are to prepare useful and honest citizens, but such citizens are 
to have a Christian value commitment and perspective of life and society. 


The secular or nonsectarian schools would neglect none of the virtues desired 
by the nonsecular schools, but the emphasis would likely be humanistic rather 
than doctrinaire Christian. Good scholarship, excellence, and discipline would be 
stressed. In most denominational, nonsectarian or secular private schools the 
nonconforming student would be tolerated less than in most public schools. 


It is of interest to note that boards raised no concerns about private schools 
for the handicapped. Such schools take care of problem cases boards are ill 
equipped to handle. However, boards generally objected to private schools 
bleeding off students at the other end of the continuum, the academic and the 
motivated. If boards truly wish to claim that they can adequately serve all and 
that the school population ought not to be fragmented, it appears to follow that 
their actions would be consistent if they also assumed the task currently being 
borne by private schools for the handicapped. 


It is apparent from the returns of 54 school systems that there is no consensus 
among respondents regarding private schools. The weight of opinion arising from 
these returns is only slightly in opposition to the trend in private school 
developments. It appears that public school administrators and_ elected 
representatives generally accept the existence and continued development of 
private schools as a political reality. At best, opinion would indicate that there is a 
need for improved provincial policy which might provide for reasonable control of 
the movement and at the same time provide for sufficient funding of public 
schools during the time adjustments have to be made until a point of operational 
equilibrium is reestablished. 


Legislation governing private schools could be amended in order to allow for a 
more orderly control of developments. The direct access to the Minister makes 
him subject to the subtle influence of pressure groups. A statutory advisory 
commission, such as is found in Quebec, could provide the Minister with a more 
objective evaluation of each application. It seems reasonable that local school 
boards who are affected ought to be consulted before a decision is made. Another 
alternative would be a form of statutory control committees, similar to those 
found in British Columbia, which could assume responsibility for the quality of 
private school programs and for making recommendations with respect to the 
degree of appropriate funding. 

Private school supporters also pay their share of the local property tax and the 
provincial income tax. They do in fact save the public money. A case can be made 
that they ought to have a measure of public support when they opt for private 
education. However, the question may well be raised whether a private school 
which receives public funds should have the right to be discriminatory in its 
admission policies. West German law, for example, permits no discrimination 
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based on the ability of a family to pay. Discriminatory admission policies may 
need to be scrutinized carefuily, particularly for schools receiving public funds. 


Outside of Quebec, the public funding of private schools in Canada is of recent 
origin. About half of Canada’s private schools do not receive government 
assistance. The relatively strong growth in private education in British Columbia 
preceded the introduction of government grants. Erickson (1979) surmised that 
public schools may have “obtained a lot of material benefits .. . in a manner that 
often diminishes the things money cannot buy, such as commitment, consensus, 
community, accomplishment, and exceptionality.” He speculated, if “public money 
has done much to ruin public schools” (p. 17), whether public funding may do the 
same harm to private schools. 


An increasingly pluralistic and urbanized society requires a common or public 
school which essentially must differ from the school of several decades ago that 
served a less heterogenous community. Some private schools seek to recapture the 
unity of home, school, church and community which characterized many a public 
school in the long-gone days of the one-room country school. For example, the 
Holdeman Mennonites of Alberta might not have opted for the private school, had 
centralization not taken place following the establishment of larger school 
divisions. 

The creation of larger local government units was one factor in shifting the 
“point of equilibrium” in the social, educational, economic and political milieu of 
this province. The growth in private schools is another. A number of adjustments 
will have to be worked out by government, by school boards, by public schools, 
and also by teacher and school trustee associations. A greater freedom in 
educational choice is not without its accompanying costs and hazards. Whereas 
the freedom of parents to choose an alternative education for their children may 
be tolerated, in the interest of the child and his future the adequacy of that 
alternative requires careful scrutiny. 


Conclusion 


Private schools have been established to provide for handicapped children and 
language interest groups at a time when the public school system had not realized 
an obligation. The definition of needs may be extended to include the academic, 
the spiritual, and group value orientations. Human rights legislation and related 
education statutes provide considerable freedom for a parent to choose how and 
where his child shall be educated. Legislation reflects the will of the legislature, 
and legislative decisions are, in part, responses to the needs and pressures of 
population segments which diverge in value orientations. The pluralistic social and 
political milieu of this day is not likely to permit the introduction of severe 
restrictions on any existing liberties. Furthermore, private schools may not only 
serve as an available alternative to those who are not satisfied with the public 
school, but may also serve as a stimulant to keep public schools more alert in 
improving what they are already doing. Any imposed constraints must serve to 
facilitate the keeping of an essential order and perspective within the total 
educational setting of the province. 


Notes 


ile The various sources from which this and succeeding tables are compiled vary in detail. For example, Alberta College 
has been classified some years as a denominational school and other years as a secular school. In these tables it is 
consistently included among secular schools. Other statistics with respect to the number of private schools and the 
number of pupils enrolled are not always reported consistently in various reports. These tables, however, are 


sufficiently precise to reflect reality adequately. 
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High School Coaching as a Career Contingency 


In this paper, the concept of career contingency is used to illustrate that the 
physical education teacher in a modern high school undergoes similar role 
conflicts and negotiates his social reality in ways similar to those of workers 
who occupy roles in other professions. The paper contains an analysis of the 
role of coach as it is occupied to improve the social position of an individual in 
the organizational setting of a secondary school. 


The sociological analysis of careers has received considerable attention over the 
last forty years, the main thrust directed from the Chicago sociologist Everett 
Hughes (1937). Later, interest was demonstrated by notable studies of the 
professions in general (Bucher & Strauss, 1961) and psychiatry in particular 
(Schatzman & Strauss, 1966). 


The study of sport as a career has become a familiar topic for sport sociologists 
over the past decade, with the role of the coach being demonstrated as an 
interesting area for analysis (Loy & McElvogue, 1970; Sage, 1975; Ingham, 1975) 
by sociologists interested in sport. Furthermore, athletic participation, education 
and occupational status expectations have created considerable interest in Canada 
and the United States. Schafer and Armer (1968, 1972), Otto and Alwin (1977) are 
among many who have investigated the role of sports and its influence on the 
futures of young players. 

In terms of coaching in the school system, there appears to be a dearth of 
interest with the exception of J. Massengale’s study of the high school coach 
(1974, 1977). Few studies have concentrated on the school teacher as a focus of 
interest in which the role of coach has received identical treatment to that 
received by minor and major coaching positions in North American society. 
Considering the prominence of professional coaching compared with high school 
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coaching, it is not surprising that “high profile” personalities, highlighted by 
modern media techniques, continue to receive greater attention. 

Not only was this study an attempt to illustrate the work processes involved in 
coaching at the high school level, but it also serves as a point of departure from 
the dominance of the structural functionalist explanations traditionally associated 
with sport-related topics. As a result of such attempts to explain the role of coach, 
most research has emphasized formal rather than substantive theoretical issues as 
outlined by Glaser and Strauss (1967) in their discussion of grounded theory. 


In addition to these departures, one notable feature in this paper is the 
attempt to overcome the unfortunate prevalence in sociological research to 
perpetuate a view of man as a dehumanized passive object (Esland, 1971, p. 71) 
occupying roles in organizational structures. Such a point has been discussed by 
Berger and Pullberg (1965), who suggest that the dehumanization of sociology 
marks the point at which sociology has lost its own subject. Sociology’s task must 
be the continuing clarification of everyday life (Berger & Pullberg, 1965). 


In Canadian high schools, physical education teachers who are trained to teach 
in the traditional class setting frequently take on the role of interscholastic coach. 
This paper examines such an additional role from the perspective of responsibility 
upon which standards of success or failure may be attached. Measuring in terms 
of teaching effectiveness or being a successful coach are viewed in this paper as 
“patterns of interaction between people in an emergent social organization” 
(Haerle, 1975, p. 463). 


Teachers, like all employees, occupy social space and are located in an 
everchanging arrangement of status positions. Such positions are associated with 
what and how well people occupy their roles. In the teaching profession, there are 
oportunities present which help individuals maintain some control over their 
effectiveness as viewed by others in the social structure. Teachers choose to add 
(and some view it as taking the opportunity of adding) responsibilities as a way of 
controlling success and effectiveness in the general role of teacher. 


In the preparation of this paper, it was essential to select an appropriate 
sociological concept from which an analysis could begin. The concept of career 
contingency introduced by Everett Hughes (1971) was considered appropriate in 
examining the role of the interscholastic coach. Moreover, such a role, which 
appeared to be extracurricular, was socially constructed to form a contingency 
upon which a teaching professional could maximize his opportunity for being 
viewed as successful. 


In order to illustrate the career contingencies of the modern high school 
teacher of physical education, ethnographic data gathered in the field have been 
used.’ Original names of school and teachers have been replaced in order to 
protect the respondents, but field notes and interviews are faithfully reported in 
the discussion of the topic. 


An Apparent Paradox 


Physical education teachers, music masters, and few other teachers in 
Canadian high schools are particularly noted for their long-suffering efforts in the 
supervision of extracurricular activities. What appears to be a mutual 
understanding between the newly hired physical education teacher, the principal, 
and the school board is actually the role of coach which is an expectancy on the 
part of the principal and the epistemic community. Physical education teachers, 
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for the most part, are expected to accept a coaching responsibility whereas 
academic teachers are not. It should be pointed out that the entrenchment of such 
an expectancy has apparently cut deeper into the educational system in the 
United States than it has in Canada, thereby exposing the features of a possible 
subculture as described by Massengale (1974). Automatically, a physical education 
teacher is assumed to possess the expertise in almost all major sports to organize 
and coach them, and is expected to express a desire to do so. 


This expectancy, unfortunately, assumes and places the physical education 
teacher in an uncompromising situation. In many cases, he may be well prepared 
as a teacher though he possesses little expertise in coaching, but he is expected to 
operate effectively and eventually will become known for his coaching endeavors 
rather than for his teaching qualities. Role expectations are seemingly clearly 
outlined and physical education teachers face difficulties if they decide to 
formulate their own role limitations. 


While rhetoric in training institutions talks of teacher preparation, there tends 
to be a continued emphasis on coaching interschool teams. Such an emphasis is 
reinforced by the assumption and expectation of the administration that the 
physical education teacher will accept the taken-for-granted responsibility of 
interscholastic coach. 

One would assume that a job description would clearly outline the 
responsibilities of a contract between a teacher of physical education and the 
employer. According to the respondents in this study, a contract does not 
explicitly include a definite list of coaching responsibilities, nor does it name 
coaching or extracurricular activity as part of the responsibilities of individuals. 
However, what this particular study supported was the view that physical 
education teachers took the opportunity to fulfill administrative expectancies such 
as leadership in interschool athletics in an effective and successful manner. Such 
opportunities, it will be shown, make up for the inadequate opportunities afforded 
the physical education teacher in the physical education lesson. 


So the paradox would appear to be found in the situation in which physical 
education teachers frequently find themselves. While they may be hired to 
perform professional duties in the class situation, they may find more success in 
fulfilling professional obligations by committing themselves to an expectancy, 
namely interscholastic coaching, which is not clearly expressed in a _ job 
description. In this regard, physical education teachers may be fortunate in 
accepting an opportunity to excel in personal interscholastic endeavours which are 
viewed as significant contributions by the administration and school community 
(Smith & Johns, 1978). 


Opportunities to Meet Professional Obligations 

Physical education teachers are usually trained in university departments 
where the study of sport and physical activities is emphasized. The rationalization 
of sport has, until recently, been the sole content of physical education degree 
courses. Professional teacher preparation is later added to the “content” in the 
hope of blending methodology with the subject area. 

The experience of young physical education teachers is often of ideal situation 
with groups of homogenous physically gifted cohorts in well-equipped training 
facilities. It is not until the reality of the transition of student-to-practitioner 
occurs that frustration often encountered in the real world of schools is realized. 
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The head of physical education in this study remarked: 


I thought I was pretty well prepared when I left university in terms of teaching and 
coaching skills. You know there are too many things happening when you are on the 
job which you are not aware of at university. 


From such a remark it is possible to suggest that some adjustments in how he was 
trained were necessary in order for him to be effective in his present position. 


Youthful idealism is soon replaced by more realistic outlooks and personal 
adaption catering to career problems (Faulkner, 1975, p. 528) are managed in 
order to meet implied expectancies to coach and fulfill professional obligations 
which otherwise are not realized in the class situation. 


The Teacher-Coach Dilemma 


The horns of an apparent dilemma appear from two sources. First, the teacher 
of physical education is struck by the realization that largely unrealistic goals in 
teaching physical education are unlikely to be achieved. Second, interscholastic 
athletics provides an opportunity to demonstrate professional expertise as a coach. 
In such a situation, it remains for him to fulfill his difficult role of teacher during 
the school day and take advantage of the improved opportunity to excel in the 
coaching situation at the conclusion of it. 


Occupational Difficulties 


From the data gathered and the observations made during the study, the 
apparent dilemma of the teacher/coach stemmed from three socially constructed 
situations. First, it has been a tradition of high schools in Canada and more so in 
the U. S. to associate the physical education area with a programme of 
competitive athletics. Such an association was noted in the study in which 
students and staff, when asked about physical education, confused their replies 
with the interscholastic activities: “I think that ‘phys. ed.’ is a great opportunity 
for those kids who want to improve their skills . . . like when they practise after 
school in the gym there’s just the coach and the team.” 


To live up to professional obligations which teacher training institutions instill 
and the school administrators expect becomes, for many physical educators, a 
demanding if not impossible task. One physical education staff member remarked: 
“Teaching new grade ten classes is a bit of a zoo, you have to be a disciplinarian 
to get anything done.” The class situation in the modern high school, especially at 
the grade ten level, is a difficult situation for physical education teachers. Even if 
they are skillful teachers, willing to develop both the intrinsic and extrinsic 
(Ksland, 1971, p. 86) values of physical education, they are often frustrated by the 
large numbers with which they have to contend, the generally poor equipment for 
some activities, and — most important — the heterogeneity of incoming grade ten 
students. In physical education, as in other subjects, students ranged from 
exuberant to unenthusiastic and teachers sought alternative ways of reducing the 
alienation from which they were prone to suffer. A natural solution appeared to 
have been to elect to meet the expectations of the principal by upholding tradition 
and provide the leadership required in interscholastic sports. 


To be a school coach not only supports the notion that physical education 
teachers are knowledgeable, but also provides the physical education teacher with 
the opportunity of demonstrating professional expertise in an ideal setting. 
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Traditional Training 


Second, physical education institutions which are responsible for the 
preparation of teachers of physical education tend to devote a large amount of 
attention to the coaching of sports rather than to the preparation of teachers. The 
rationalization of sport does not necessarily address the issues and problems of 
teaching heterogeneous groups of students. The origins of such concern for the 
rationalization of sport are outlined in Sage (1975, pp. 400-401). Although the 
description pertains to U. S. colleges, parallel but less intensive developments 
have taken place in Canada. In a discussion with the physical education teachers 
at the school about the adequacy of university training, a distinct impression of 
institutional training was evident: “We learned a lot of techniques and rules about 
sports, but somehow, it didn’t seem to help the teaching situations.” 


One teacher, preparing to teach a class in gymnastics, remarked: “ I am 
terrified of gymnastics. They (university personnel) didn’t give me much to go on 
when I took the course. I know about training and coaching, but I don’t know how 
to deal with the class size and the basics.” 


Given the prevalence of inadequate preparation to teach in difficult 
circumstances, it would appear that teachers would have felt more comfortable in 
the coaching situation after school if they were familiar with the sport and could 
work under ideal conditions. It was customary at the school to encourage both 
physical education teachers and academics to express their interest and knowledge 
of specific sports by coaching them. Naturally, they rarely assumed the 
responsibility of a sport about which they know little. 

It would seem to follow, and the data supported the view, that an emphasis on 
interscholastic sport was apparent. The profile of such an activity was 
significantly higher than the teaching of class activities and although the 
institutional expectancy was considered as a threat by some staff members, it was 
also considered as an opportunity to demonstrate expertise. 


Coaching to Currency 

While the realization that interscholastic sport was a means of exercising 
experience, knowledge, and leadership, it was also viewed by the physical 
education staff as a career contingency. As previously mentioned, some teachers 
considered their tenure threatened if they refused to offer their expertise. One 
teacher reacted to the question: “What would happen if you refused to coach?” 
with the reply: “They (the administration) would be looking around to slide you 
out and someone else in to do the coaching job.” 

However, instead of testing the case, teachers accepted the apparent threat of 
a challenge as an opportunity to express their value as a coach and by so doing, 
enhanced their career success. Interscholastic athletics nurtured the opportunity 
denied by the restrictive nature of the physical education class. The combination 
of the expectancy and their own professional training permitted teachers of 
physical education to negotiate and select their career patterns. Their expertise 
was used as a currency to bargain and deal with the administration. On the one 
hand, teachers accepted the responsibility of coaching while, on the other, they 
expected some recognition and reinforcement in their career pattern. 

Career pattern expectations may be determined by the way physical education 
teachers feel they are seen by others. As successful physical education teachers, 
they may not be visible; however, as high school coaches, they may be seen not 
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only by colleagues in the school but also by members of the coaching fraternity in 
other schools. In this case the scrutiny of knowledgeable fellow coaches could be a 
significant judgement on the coach (Sage, 1975, p. 395). To maintain a respectable 
coaching record would seem to be part of the career pattern of many physical 
education teachers, the progress of which is dependent upon approval they receive 
from other coaches. 


Pressures of Coaching 


Career patterns among physical education teachers emerge as a result of their 
use of the available vehicle of interscholastic sport. On the other hand, success in 
the teaching of physical education is not unknown in the career patterns of 
physical educationists, but it is less common in Canada and the United States 
than it is in the United Kingdom. Mauldon and Redfern (1969) provide an 
example of the emphasis placed on games in education from the British viewpoint. 
Being a successful class teacher of physical education can also have its rewards, 
but in Canada its career pattern is not as discernible or prominent. 


Jim Freeman? as a new graduate of physical education accepted the 
responsibilities and role of physical education teacher when he arrived at the 
school over a decade ago. The role in those days did not appear to be heavily 
committed to coaching several teams. Although Jim mentioned that the gradual 
increase of responsibilities grew with the length of his tenure at the school, he did 
not appear to be atypical in this regard. In fact, his interest and increased 
involvement seems typical of the expected roles of the physical education teacher. 


However, the increased involvement due to professional obligation was not 
without its drawbacks, as Jim expressed in his comments on dropping out: 


The main reason for dropping out of physical education is that there is too much to 
do. I would say that the single overall factor is the overinvolvement that teachers have. 
The extra demands of coaching, intramurals and teaching classes and going to 
tournaments bury the physical education teacher and he is doing too many things. Not 
that they have to, mind you, but it is expected of you. 


Jim also identified another contributing factor which increased the dilemma of 
the physical education teacher/coach dichotomy. 


A lot of physical education teachers are young and have recently married, and the. 
increased family commitments begin to have a bearing on the problem, sometimes that 
can be a cop out, but there is no doubt that family life is an added pressure. 


Commitments to the school teams and increasing parental and domestic duties 
become a problematic issue for physical education teachers with family. Unlike 
other staff, the physical education teacher who becomes an interschool coach has 
to arrange a time, usually after school and sometimes before school commences, 
and a location, usually the school gymnasium, to hold a practice. The game 
preparation demands that it take place at the gym. On the other hand, the 
academic teacher can take work home which can be attended to at leisure. For the 
coach it often means missing significant family occasions, especially for young 
children, such as meals and bedtime. 


Summary and Discussion 


It must be remembered that the data gathered and the observations made 
during a twelve-month period were based on a study conducted at one school with 
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one faculty of high school teachers. The representative nature of the subjects and 
the institution in which they worked was considered to be typical of teachers and 
schools in general. Indeed teachers insisted that they were typical of teachers in 
the school system. While the power to generalize (based on the small number of 
subjects) is clearly not present, close consideration must be given to the rich data 
which are retrieved when a qualitative approach, such as the one used in this 
study, is utilized. 

With these considerations in mind, the researcher was led to the tentative 
conclusion that physical education teachers were placed in a unique professional 
dilemma which centered around their professional interest and expertise on the 
one hand, and the applied forces manifested in a set of institutional expectancies 
on the other. The data revealed a well organized group of men and women 
providing leadership to a relatively small group of interested students. The surface 
phenomenon of interscholastic sport appeared to be a successful and viable aspect 
of the general education of the student, albeit an opportunity in which few were 
able to partake. However, the deeper structures of the leadership of 
interscholastics exposed incongruities among the total school staff. Some teachers, 
especially those who taught in the academic subject areas, were found to have few 
expectancies exerted upon them from the administration, whereas the physical 
education staff felt that the possibility of losing their job, if they did not coach, 
was distinct. 

Such expectations were believed to have had their basis for existence in the 
traditions of the school. It was the kind of thing which had been done in the past 
and few found any good reasons why physical education staff should not be 
expected to continue with such extracurricular activities. Augmenting such 
expectancies was the self-image which physical education teachers developed. One 
staff member suggested that physical education teachers have a sense of duty 
which, for some unstated reason, was not evident in most of the staff in other 
subject areas. 

The expectancies which were faced by the physical education staff were held to 
be part of the rigid educational structure that had developed over the brief history 
of one particular high school. Those teachers who became coaches, for the most 
part, did not complain about the leadership duties they had willingly volunteered 
to carry out. 

It is possible to suggest that physical education teachers enjoyed the prospect 
of coaching even though it was after school hours. For Jim and the other coaches, 
the coaching situation provided many unique opportunities not afforded them 
during their school day. The problems of having to teach large classes of students 
who were not highly motivated, often under inadequate conditions, was greatly 
relieved by the interschool game situations and practices. Once the everyday 
chores of teaching physical education were over, Jim, like many of the other 
coaches, entered a situation where highly motivated students were prepared to 
work towards a unified goal, in more or less ideal conditions. 

When such conditions prevailed, coaches felt that they could exert a more 
complete control than that exerted in the class situation. The outcome to some 
extent was in their hands, the pressures of school life and the academic 
dependencies were part of another world left in school time and administrators’ 
offices. At that school the coaches were almost the only persons left in the school 
when the teams began to practise, and were the first to arrive in the mornings for 
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7 a.m. training. No great interest was taken in the progress and development of a 
team as they prepared for the season, and no accountability except the game 
result was necessary. 


It was apparent that teachers who became coaches generally enjoyed the 
opportunity of practising their expertise under conditions which were more ideal 
than those found in the class situation. In addition, teachers who became coaches 
temporarily left the world of the school’s compulsory education structure for an 
equally rigid structure, based on tradition and expectation. Moreover, such a 
structure, emerging as a result of the ongoing rationalization of sport, has also 
developed contingencies for success in the life of the physical education teacher. It 
is upon such contingencies that teachers reach their middle years attaining their 
ambitions or alternatively begin to settle for less than they had anticipated 
(Hiestand, 1971, p. 1). 

While this paper has superficially dealt with the possibility of coaching being a 
career contingency, it has also viewed the life of the teacher in physical education 
as an endless series of personal adaptions to the social structure. Changing 
expectancy into opportunity, tolerating the disadvantaged status role of class 
physical education teacher, and adopting symbols recognized by the social 
institutions in terms of personal effectiveness demonstrate the personal 
negotiations identified and utilized by the teacher who becomes coach. Coaching 
as an aspect of the teacher’s career has been viewed as “the moving perspective in 
which a person sees his life as a whole and interprets the meaning of his various 
attributes, actions and the things which happen to him (Hughes, 1937). From the 
ethnographic data gathered in this research, it is possible to suggest that 
“interprofessional processes” in the teaching profession are contained in an arena 
involving confrontation and negotiation (Schatzman & Strauss, 1966). The 
physical education teacher in this study had, over the years, evaluated his chances 
of being a successful professional in the social structure of the school. Using what 
Sharp and Green (1975) called a “subjective perspective,” the physical education 
teacher was able to view his position based on a “biographically constituted 
knowledge” (Esland, 1971, p. 80). Such a stock of knowledge is a social product 
held in conjunction with other individuals who, at varying degrees of distance, 
occupy his world. 


It is with such a biographical perspective that teachers may view their role in 
terms of relative success or mediocrity. An understanding of such processes will 
undoubtedly contribute to a clearer view of the teacher and his career. Gathering 
ethnographic data provides the researcher with rich materials from which little 
generalization can be drawn. However, such rich qualitative data are able to 
provide deep structured evidence of the ways subjects confirm and construct their 
reality in the spatial-temporal world which, in this case, is the school (Ksland, 
1971, p. 80). 


Hopefully, this study has demonstrated an interest in the substantial 
theoretical perspectives of coaching, particularly as it involves the concept of 
career and the contingencies which bear upon such a concept. The teacher of 
physical education has been the focus of this study, in order to illustrate that 
processes of change are negotiated with a view to improving an individual’s 
position in the organizational structures in which he finds himself. Furthermore, it 
should be emphasized, again, that man is represented as an active, rather than a 
passive, social being in the creation of the objects of his everyday life, and by so 
being, plays an individual role in navigating the direction of his career. 
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Notes 


i Johns, D. P. The physical educator and the structuring of his professional world: An ethnography. Doctoral 
dissertation, University of Alberta, 1979. Qualitative data used in this paper were gathered in preparation of a doctoral 
dissertation. The field work was conducted over a twelve-month period and focused on the life world of a modern 
secondary school. A staff of approximately thirty academic and five physical education teachers were studied with the 
role of the researcher being an observer-participant. 


of Jim Freeman is a pseudonym and is used to protect the identity of the individual, his colleagues, and the institution in 
which they worked. 
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Prediction of Third Grade Reading Ability 
as a Function of Performance on Visual, 
Auditory and Visual-Auditory 

Cognitive Style Tasks 


One hundred and two third graders were tested on match-to-sample, cognitive 
style tasks in the visual and auditory modalities as well as a visual-auditory 
cross-modal task. They were also administered the Comprehension and 
Vocabulary subtests of the California Achievement Test. Multiple regression 
analyses provided support for the prediction of reading ability by each cognitive 
style task separately. However, when the effects of the other tasks were 
partialled out, only the auditory task maintained its predictive power. It was 
suggested that the auditory task measuring cognitive style tapped important 
elements of reading over and above those tapped by the visual and cross-modal 
tasks. In support of other recent research, it was also found that errors were 
more important that latencies in prediction although latency did contribute a 
little to explaining the variance of reading skills. 


In the last decade, investigators have tried to identify a relationship between 
visual cognitive style and reading ability only to find conflicting data. Cognitive 
style has generally been measured using the Matching Familiar Figures test 
(MFF), a visual match-to-sample task in which the subject has to find the one of 
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six highly similar variants that is identical to a standard line drawing. Reflectives 
(subjects making fewer errors and displaying longer latencies) scored significantly 
better than impulsives (high errors and short latencies) on several reading-related 
tasks such as word recognition (Erickson & Otto, 1973; Kagan, 1965; Sunshine & 
DiVesta, 1976), decoding (Weissbach, 1979), comprehension (Butter & Jeffcott, 
1982; Butter & Vallano, 1978; Lesiak, 1971; Readance & Baldwin, 1978), oral 
reading performance (Butler, 1973), and first-grade reading readiness (Kalash, 
1973; Shapiro, 1976; Sousley & Gargiulo, 1981). Other investigators have not found 
differential reading performance (Denney, 1974; Glass, 1979; Hood & Kendall, 
1975; Margolis, 1976; Margolis, Peterson & Leonard, 1978; Miller, 1979) as a 
function of cognitive style. Therefore, the research evaluating a relationship 
between cognitive style and reading is ambiguous when cognitive style is visually 
assessed. 

Other research has addressed the relationship between auditory skills and 
reading performance. These findings have also been equivocal. Some authors 
noted high associations between auditory perceptual skills and reading measures 
(Bruininks, 1969; Golden & Steiner, 1969; Kavale, 1981; Rosner, 1973; Wepman, 
1960, 1975), while others have reported low correlations between reading and 
auditory perception (Dykstra, 1966; Groff, 1975; Hammill & Larsen, 1974; Lyon, 
1977; Morency, 1968). A possible explanation for these conflicting results could be 
that studies showing relationships generally employed auditory perceptual or 
discrimination tasks which involve some response uncertainty [e. g., Wepman 
Auditory Discrimination Test; Kindergarten Auditory Screening Test (Margolis, 
1977); Auditory Analysis Test (Rosner, 1973)], whereas reports failing to find 
shared variance have assessed auditory skills with tasks of relatively low response 
uncertainty (e. g., WISC Digit Span). 

Researchers who investigated specific auditory subskills rather than global 
measures of auditory perception have found relationships with reading. 
Richardson, DiBenedetto and Bradley (1977) reviewed the research relating sound 
blending to reading achievement and provided support for the importance of this 
skill to reading achievement by virtue of its relationship to decoding. Golinkoff 
(1978) reviewed the literature on phonemic awareness skills, both auditory 
segmentation and auditory blending, and concluded that these skills are predictive 
of early and extended reading behavior. Calfee, Lindamood and Lindamood (1973) 
suggest that auditory segmentation is highly related to reading ability for students 
between kindergarten and twelfth grade. 


Hardy, Stennett, and Smythe (1973) also support the importance of auditory 
segmentation for reading ability but feel that auditory blending is a higher-level, 
more complex skill than segmentation, and is more highly related to reading 
achievement than segmentation. Badian (1977), Corkin (1974), and Richie and 
Aten (1976) all provide support for a defect in short-term auditory sequential 
memory in retarded readers. The above research indicates that auditory factors 
are related to reading achievement and suggests that further research involving 
these factors is warranted. 


Perhaps it is not only auditory skills that affects reading performance, but 
rather a combination of auditory skills and cognitive strategy in approaching 
problems of high response uncertainty. Kennedy and Butter (1978) recently 
addressed this issue and devised a task with high response uncertainty that could 
measure cognitive style in the auditory modality. The Auditory Impulsivity Task 
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(AIT) is a match-to-sample task similar to the visual MFF except for the modality 
of stimulus presentation. Standard sequences of beeps and temporal pauses are 
played and the subject must find the matching auditory sequence among highly 
similar variants. To perform well on the task the subject must be able to 
remember the entire sequence of beeps and pauses, must be able to integrate 
them into some coded pattern so that the exact match can be found, and must be 
able to reproduce the coded pattern for comparison. These skills, as well as a 
cautious approach to problems and good discrimination abilities, are thought to be 
necessary for good reading (see Mussen, Conger & Kagan, 1974, pp. 290-291). 


The authors were of the opinion that the AIT would tap more of the skills 
necessary for reading than would the visual MFF. Visual tasks of response 
uncertainty, such as the MFF, definitely require the child to discriminate well and 
approach problems carefully. Although these are necessary conditions of good 
reading, they are not sufficient. Therefore, it is possible for a child to perform well 
on visual cognitive style tests and yet read poorly. On the other hand, a task 
which taps these abilities (good discrimination and careful approach to problems) 
as well as other abilities necessary for reading, should discriminate between good 
and poor readers and even predict potential reading ability in prereaders. Other 
abilities that need tapping are auditory sequential short-term memory, auditory 
segmentation and blending, and encoding and decoding abilities. These are all 
included in the AIT. 


It is felt that the AIT, which measures both auditory skills and cognitive style 
strategies, will be a good predictive instrument for reading ability. The task 
provides measures of many of the auditory subskills as well as the cognitive 
strategies necessary for good reading. It may also be a more appropriate 
instrument than other auditory tasks because of its format. On the other tasks the 
subject is presented with the auditory stimulus only once or possibly twice and is 
required to make a response (same-different, yes-no, repeat the stimulus, etc.). If 
the subject is momentarily inattentive to the presentation of the auditory 
stimulus, the result will be poor performance. 

On the AIT, the subject has the opportunity to listen to the stimuli as often as 
necessary. However, the strategy that is employed in searching for the match to 
the standard auditory sequence may be highly related to reading (see Lefton, 
Lahey, and Stagg, 1978; Snyder & Butter, 1982). The subject who responds 
impulsively, without care for accuracy, is more likely to present reading problems 
than the child who reflects over the alternative responses before making a 
judgment. The reflective child is more systematic in the search strategies 
employed and more careful in finding the match to the standard. It is, therefore, 
believed that a task which taps the auditory subskills necessary for reading, as 
well as the cognitive strategies of a good reader, will be a better predictive 
instrument than a task which taps only the auditory skills or only the scanning 
strategies. 

A good deal of research has also involved the relationship between 
auditory-visual integration and reading (see Friedes, 1974; Kavale, 1980; Warren, 
Anooshian, & Widawski, 1975). Recently, Whiton, Singer and Cook (1975) 
reported that an audiovisual cross-modal discrimination task emerged as the best 
single predictor of reading acquisition in first-grade boys. 

The present study was thus designed to address several questions. First, would 
error and latency scores on a cognitive style task in the visual modality (MFF) 
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predict reading ability as defined by the Comprehension and Vocabulary subtests 
of the California Achievement Test? Would error and latency scores on an 
auditory cognitive style task (AIT) predict reading ability better than visual task 
scores? The AIT combines those elements required of good reading ability and 
thus it was hypothesized that this task would provide the most powerful 
prediction of reading. Thirdly, would a cross-modal task of high response 
uncertainty involving the visual and auditory modalities more accurately predict 
reading than tasks involving only one modality? Finally, are errors and latency on 
cognitive style tasks of equal importance in predicting reading? In previous 
reports, subjects were divided at the median and classified into reflectives and 
impulsives. These two groups were then compared for simple differences in 
reading ability. Subjects falling outside these groups (fast-accurates and 
slow-inaccurates), who generally constitute 30-40% of the initial sample, were 
typically ignored in analyses. It may be that one dimension is more salient than 
the other and by reducing the sample by classifying, some effects may be lost. A 
multiple regression approach employing all subjects rather than a classification 
scheme was thus used to answer all the above questions. 


Method 
Subjects 


One hundred and two children in the third grade (49 males and 53 females) 
served as subjects. All children were from predominantly middle class homes in a 
large midwestern city. Although intelligence testing was not permitted, the 
teachers and principal eliminated from the sample any child known to have 
extremely low intelligence. The age of the children ranged from 8 years-5 months 
to 10 years-9 months with a mean of 9 years-7 months. 


Tests and Apparatus 


Reading Test. Reading scores were obtained from the Comprehension and 
Vocabulary subtests of the 1970 edition of the California Achievement Test, Level 
2, Form A. 


Matching Familiar Figures Sequential Presentation Task (MFF-SPT). This is 
a modification of the MFF used by Kagan (1965) and was first employed by 
Kennedy and Butter (1978). The line drawings of the original MFF were 
presented behind doors which the subject opened one at a time. The task was to 
find the one of six highly similar black and white line drawings that exactly 
matched the standard. Two practice and twelve test trials were employed. A 
sequential presentation method was used to include a memory component for 
greater comparability to the auditory and cross-modal tasks. Siegelman (1969) 
reported that performance on a similar task was not different from that using the 
original MFF without the memory requirement. 

Auditory Impulsivity Task (AIT). This is a match-to-sample task in the 
auditory modality patterned after the one used by Kennedy and Butter (1978). 
Subjects were presented with a 28 cm square, sloping panel containing seven 
buttons — one at the top (standard) and two rows of three buttons each 
(alternatives) positioned below. When a button was pressed a sequence of tones 
and pauses was played through earphones. The subject had to find the one button 
that played the exact tonal sequence as the standard. The tonal sequences 
generated by an oscillator were created by varying the pauses between alternating 
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tones of 300- and 400-Hz. Each pattern ranged between 4- and 6-seconds’ duration 
and contained 3 to 6 tones. Two practice and 10 test trials were employed. 

Visual-Auditory Matching (V-A). This was a cross-modal match-to-sample 
task in which the standard was visually presented and four alternatives were 
presented in the auditory modality. The apparatus used to generate the tones for 
the AIT was employed to produce the tonal patterns for the alternatives. These 
consisted of one-half second 300-Hz tones separated by either short (2 second) or 
long (1% second) pauses. The sequence length of these tonal patterns varied 
from 7 to 11 seconds. The visual representation of the tonal patterns was 
produced by placing black dots either closely spaced or widely separated on white 
posterboard. In order to make the V-A task comparable to the other two, the 
visual standard was not continuously available. Rather, the child was required to 
uncover the standard each time a comparison was made with an auditory pattern. 
The V-A task included 2 practice and 10 test trials. 


On all three tasks, the subject was allowed to examine any stimulus as often as 
desired and in any order, but only one stimulus could be examined at a time. On 
the two tasks employing auditory stimuli, subjects were required to listen to an 
entire sequence before pressing another button. On each task the correct 
alternatives were randomly placed in each position an equal number of times. For 
the AIT, practice trials were included in the counterbalancing to achieve this 
equality. The maximum number of errors allowed on any task was equal to the 
number of alternatives available on the task. On all three tasks, latency to first 
response and total number of errors were recorded. Responses consisted of the 
child pointing to the visual stimulus or button on each of the tasks. 


Procedure 


The study was conducted in three sessions. During the first session the 
Reading subtests of the California Achievement Test were administered to the 
entire subject pool as a group. This session lasted approximately one hour. The 
second session, which began one week later, and the third session were devoted to 
the individual administration of the three cognitive style assessment tasks. The 
sequence in which these three tasks were administered was alternated among the 
six possible combinations to counterbalance for order effects. Subjects generally 
received one of the tasks in the second session and the remaining two in the third 
session. All children received the third session within six weeks of their second 
session. 

Results 

The major focus of the study was to determine whether performance on 
cognitive style tasks, assessed in the visual or auditory modality and 
cross-modally, would predict reading abilities when entered into a multiple 
regression analysis. Prior to computing the regression equations, however, it was 
necessary to ensure that the MFF-SPT and AIT did exhibit the expected inverse 
relationship between error and latency measures reported in previous studies to 
establish consistency of behavior between the current subjects and samples 
employed before. Pearson product-moment correlations were computed for error 
and latency scores within each cognitive task. Significant negative correlations 
were found between these measures on the MFF-SPT, r=-.45, p<.001, and the 
AIT, r=-.41, p<.001, but not on the cross-modal V-A, r=-.13, p>.05. Order of 
test administration and sex effects were also examined. No overall differences 
were found as a function of these factors and thus scores were collapsed across sex 


and order in all subsequent analyses. 
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The global relationship between reading performance and cognitive style was 
assessed by means of a canonical correlation. The canonical correlation of .51 
between MFF-SPT, AIT, and V-A error and latency scores and reading 
Comprehension and Vocabulary measures was significant, x’(12)=36.48, p<.001. 
Thus, there is overall accord in performance on the two sets of tasks. In order to 
investigate this relationship in more depth, three separate series of analyses were 
employed using the Multiple Regression programs of SPSS. In the first series of 
analyses, all six cognitive style scores (errors and latencies from each of the three 
tests) comprised the predictor set to establish the overall relationship between the 
cognitive tasks and each reading measure separately. Further analyses were 
conducted to determine which variables of the predictor set were salient in the 
regression analyses. The second series of analyses attempted to explain which 
variables, the error or latency measures, regardless of modality would best predict 
the reading measures. Lastly, each cognitive style task was entered separately into 
the regression as predictors to determine if one modality surpassed the others in 
accounting for reading performance. 


Comprehension as the criterion 


All six cognitive style measures were entered into the regression analysis as 
predictors for the criterion, reading Comprehension, and resulted in a significant 
squared multiple correlation, R’=.208, F(6,95)=4.16, p<.01. Subsequently, a 
stepwise multiple regression analysis was employed to determine the most 
powerful predictors from the set. AIT errors entered first followed by MFF errors, 
resultant R?=.174, F(2,99)=10.45, p<.001, and no other variable added 
significantly to the prediction (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF STEPWISE REGRESSION INVOLVING ALL VARIABLES 
WITH COMPREHENSION AS THE CRITERION 


F prior to 
Variable R2 R2 Change Entering 
Equation 

AIT Error 124 == 14.11%** 
MFF-SPT Error 374 050 6.08% 
AIT Latency 5 BEST 2023 2.82 
V-A Error 207 010 2. 
MFF-SPT Latency - 208 -001 <1 
V-A Latency . 208 .000 <1 

*® p<.05 

k*® p<.01 


Errors and latencies, collapsed across modality were then examined for their 
individual importance in predicting reading behavior as measured by the 
Comprehension subtest. Upon entering all three latency scores in the analysis, a 
nonsignificant R’=.017 was obtained. Subsequently, the three error scores were 
examined. AIT error scores entered first, MFF error scores added significantly to 
the prediction and entered second, resultant R?=.174, F(2,99)=10.45, p<.001, 
however V-A errors did not contribute significantly, R? change=.006, F<1. The 
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effects of latency were then partialled out from errors and a significant R?=.192, 
F (8,95) =7.67, p<.001 remained. 

In the third series of analyses, each cognitive task was entered separately as a 
predictor of reading Comprehension, to determine if one task (and thus modality) 
would predict reading performance better or in lieu of the others. The AIT error 
and latency scores together did result in a significant multiple correlation, 

?= 133, F(2,99)=7.60, p<.01, although the AIT latency scores did not add 
significantly to the correlation, R’ change for AIT latency=.009, F(1,99)=1.08, 
p>.05. In a separate analysis, the effects of MFF-SPT and V-A measures were 
partialled out and the AIT error and latency measures continued to predict reading 
Comprehension, R*?=.089, F(2,95)=5.36, p<.01. The same series of analyses were 
performed using the MFF-SPT measures as the predictor set. A significant 
multiple correlation, R’=.082, F(2,99)=4.41, p<.05 was obtained; however, when 
the effects of the AIT and V-A were partialled out significance was lost, R?=.042, 
F(2,95) =2.50, p>.05. As with the AIT measures, all of the prediction power that 
existed was derived from the error component of the MFF-SPT and not latency, 
R? change for MFF-SPT latency=.0001, F<1. Finally, the V-A cross-modal task 
was entered into the regression equation. Significant prediction was obtained prior 
to partialling out the effects of the AIT and MFF-SPT, R*?=.087, F(2,99) =4.72, 
p<.05, however, as with the MFF-SPT, the effect was lost when variance shared 
with the other cognitive tasks was removed, R’?=.010, F<1. Again the latency 
measure was of little value in explaining reading Comprehension, R? change for 
V-A latency=.001, F<1. Thus, only the AIT was strong enough to maintain a 
significant prediction of Comprehension scores after the effects of the other 
cognitive style tasks were partialled out. 


Vocabulary as the criterion 


The same series of analyses were performed for the Vocabulary subtest as were 
conducted for the Comprehension scores with very similar results emerging. When 
all six cognitive style task measures were entered, Vocabulary was significantly 
predicted, R?=.224, F(6,95)=4.58, p<.01. However, in the stepwise regression, it 
was found that V-A error entered first, AIT latency second and AIT error third 
and these were sufficient for prediction, R?=.187, F(3,98)=7.53, p<.001. The 
other three variables, MFF-SPT error and latency and V-A latency, did not add 
significantly to the prediction (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF STEPWISE REGRESSION INVOLVING ALL VARIABLES 
WITH VOCABULARY AS THE CRITERION 


PePELOT to 


Variable R2 R? Change Entering 
Equation 

V-A Error . 066 =— 7.02*% 

AIT Latency 140 074 8.51** 

AIT Error . 187 048 Sah 

MFF-SPT Error n2L8 Osu 3.80 

MFF-SPT Latency BPs} 005 <1 

V-A Latency 224 -001 <1 

* p<.05 
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As with the Comprehension subtest, latency scores alone were not sufficient to 
predict Vocabulary skills, R?=.034, F(3,98)=1.16, p>.05. However, error scores 
did significantly predict Vocabulary performance, R?=.096, F(3,98)=3.48, p<.05, 
and this prediction was maintained after the effects of latency were partialled out, 
R?=.190, F(3,95)=7.76, p<.001. The strength of the prediction was derived 
mainly from the V-A error variable, with little added by the AIT and MFF-SPT 
measures, R? change for AIT and MFF-SPT=.016 and .015 respectively. 


The effects of the individual cognitive style tasks were then assessed in 
relationship to Vocabulary scores. The AIT (error and latency) scores did 
significantly predict the reading measure, R?=.128, F(2,99)=7.26, p<.001, with 
relatively equal importance reflected in both the error and latency values (AIT 
error entered first with R’=.050 and R* change for AIT latency = .078). After 
partialling out the effects of the MFF-SPT and V-A measures, significance was 
maintained, R?=.103, F(2,95)=6.31, p<.005. When the MFF-SPT measures were 
used as the predictor set, significance was again obtained, R’=.082, F 
(2,99),=4.44, p<.05. However, as with Comprehension, the effect was lost when 
AIT and V-A measures were partialled out, R?=.038, F(2,95)=1.75, p>.05. As in 
the analysis of the AIT variables above, the MFF-SPT error and latency 
components shared almost equally in importance of the initial prediction, R’=.048 
for errors which entered first, and R* change = .034 for latency. The V-A 
regression analysis of Vocabulary was similar to Comprehension with V-A error 
and latency significantly predicting this reading subtest, R?=.067, F(2,99)=8.48, 
p<.05; however, after partialling out the MFF-SPT and AIT errors and latencies, 
all effects were lost, R? =.029, F(2,95)=2.07, p>.05. The V-A measures differed 
from the others above in that only V-A errors were salient in the initial prediction, 
with the V-A latency scores producing an R? change of only .001 (F’<1). 


Discussion 


The results of the present investigation lend support to the relationship 
between cognitive style and reading performance. The significant canonical 
correlation of .51 indicated an overall relationship between the two reading 
measures and the six cognitive style variables. When this relationship was further 
evaluated, it was found that each cognitive style task separately predicted reading 
behavior. It is proposed that the present findings may be attributed to the 
utilization of all subjects in a multiple regression analysis whereas previous 
investigations may have failed to find differences in reading ability as a function 
of cognitive style performance because of their dichotomization of subjects into 
reflectives and impulsives. 


When the error and latency scores of the MFF-SPT were entered into the 
multiple regression analysis, both Comprehension and Vocabulary’ were 
significantly predicted with 8% of the variance accounted for in each reading 
measure. Thus, cognitive style in the visual modality has been found to predict 
reading behavior. As with the MFF-SPT, when the error and latency components 
of the AIT were entered into the regression equation, both Comprehension and 
Vocabulary were significantly predicted (13.3% and 12.4% of the variance 
accounted for respectively). Therefore, cognitive style in the auditory modality 
also proved to be a significant predictor of reading ability. Similarly, the 
cross-modal integration task, V-A was capable of explaining enough variance in 
the two reading measures to reach significance (8.7% for Comprehension and 
6.7% for Vocabulary). 
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Although both the MFF-SPT and V-A accounted for a statistically significant 
proportion of reading variance, the AIT was more powerful in its prediction. 
When the effects of the V-A and AIT were partialled out of the MFF-SPT error 
and latency scores, significant prediction of both reading Comprehension and 
Vocabulary was lost. The same was true when AIT and MFF-SPT effects were 
removed from the V-A measures. However, when the effects of the other cognitive 
tasks were partialled out of the AIT, errors and latency continued to account for a 
statistically significant proportion of the variance in both the Comprehension 
(8.9%) and Vocabulary (10.3%) subtests. Note that more variance was accounted 
for by the AIT after the other tasks were partialled out than was accounted for by 
either the MFF-SPT or V-A before any effects were removed. It is therefore 
apparent that cognitive style in the auditory modality, as measured by the AIT, 
does tap important elements of reading behavior over and above that offered by 
either the MFF-SPT or the V-A. It is hypothesized that some of the specific skills 
related to reading identified by only the AIT might include auditory short-term 
memory, temporal integration and the processes of encoding and decoding. 


There has been a suggestion in several studies that the latency measure may 
be of little value in explaining a child’s cognitive performance (Block, Block & 
Harrington, 1974; Haskins & McKinney, 1976). Therefore, the relative importance 
of both errors and latencies was evaluated to determine if the two variables were 
equally salient in the prediction of reading. It was clear from all results using 
Comprehension as the criterion that errors far surpassed latency in importance in 
the prediction of reading. Errors accounted for 18.2% of the total variance 
associated with this reading measure while latency accounted for less than 2%. 
The effect of errors was not as strong with Vocabulary as the criterion but was 
still sufficient to account for 9.6% of the variance. Latency did account for 3.4% 
of the variance but this did not reach significance. However, when the relative 
importance of errors and latency was investigated within each cognitive task, the 
latency measure did contribute significantly to the prediction of Vocabulary scores 
on both the MFF-SPT and the AIT. However, latency was of negligible 
importance on the V-A, possibly due to the decrease in response uncertainty as 
reflected in the nonsignificant error-latency correlation for this task. 


Two other points need to be mentioned with regard to predicting reading from 
cognitive style tasks. Some may feel that actually very little of the variance in 
reading was accounted for by the cognitive measures. Actually, the greatest 
multiple correlation obtained accounted for only 22.4% of the variance. If one 
were dealing with a criterion that was very restricted in nature and readily stable 
in the environment, a squared multiple correlation of .20 to .25 might be 
considered too small to be of great value. However, the present research is dealing 
with a skill of great complexity and one affected by a host of variables. When 
investigating reading, one would be naive to believe that one cognitive function is 
directly and solely responsible for performance. Rather, it is the intent of the 
current study to identify a task which is a salient predictor of reading without 
ignoring the other variables involved (perception, intelligence, etc.). To account 
for over 20% of the variance in reading scores is considered by the authors to be a 
large step in determining the less obvious factors affecting reading. 

Secondly, it may be contested by some that all the results obtained in the 
present design could be attributed to intelligence. That is, the smarter the child 
the better that child will read and the better that child will perform on difficult 
tasks of response uncertainty. It was not possible to obtain IQ scores from the 
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school due to restrictions in the local school system and therefore a direct test of 
this argument is not possible. However, the authors would not argue with the 
contention that intelligence is a major factor affecting all tasks employed here. 
The authors believe, however, that the cognitive style tasks are a more useful 
explanation of reading behavior, not independent of intelligence, which tap the 
actual components that directly affect reading acquisition. With the identification 
of these more specific behaviors and capabilities, reading may be better 
understood than with the general label intelligence. Recently, Richardson, 
DiBennedetto, Christ and Press, (1980) called into question the use of intelligence 
scores to compute expected reading levels. 


Finally, the authors realize that the AIT is a task of great complexity that taps 
many functions and abilities. At this point it is difficult to say exactly what is 
predicting reading. Future research must be directed towards more analytical 
studies looking at both auditory factors and cognitive style factors and how they 
relate to reading. A recently completed investigation (Snyder & Butter, 1982) 
demonstrated that poor readers made significantly more errors and responded 
with significantly faster latencies than did good readers on an auditory cognitive 
styles task. Additionally, the poor readers demonstrated inefficient scanning 
strategies suggesting that good reading skills, as well as successful performance on 
the auditory task, requires a certain degree of planning and self-monitoring 
activity. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Alternative Views of the Relationship 
Between Education and Social Inequality 


Joyce Barakett 


Concordia University 


Introduction 


Most of the recent research in the area of sociology of education is an effort to 
understand the functions schools serve. The emphasis has been, and continues to 
be, on equality of educational opportunity; this has basically meant open 
competition for schooling, and then for social positions. The main argument is 
that schools function to maintain and reflect social inequality. The analyses 
emphasize the objective reality; that is, the social forces which determine 
educational ideology and school members’ behaviours. A new approach, however, 
has developed, challenging the “deterministic” perspective. Meighan (1981) notes: 


it is argued that a serious limitation of the perspective . . . which emphasizes the 
objective reality, is that the observer of society is seduced into caricaturing the 
individual as being determined, assigned to his role by some force more powerful than 
himself, or, in Garfinkel’s poignant image, as being “a cultural dope.” (p. 223) 


By “cultural dope” Garfinkel is referring “to the man-in-the-sociologist’s-society 

who produces the stable features of the society by acting in compliance with 
preestablished and legitimate alternatives of action that the common culture 
provides” (Garfinkel, 1967, p. 68). 


The perspective presented in this paper draws on both social phenomenology 
(Schutz, 1964) and ethnomethodology (Garfinkel, 1967). The stance taken is that 
the relevance of social reality for school members has been neglected by the 
majority of theoretical perspectives. Social scientists who have scrutinized the 
educational process have developed various views on educational and _ social 
inequality (Table 1). These reflect a continuing concern with social class, raising 
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questions about the role of educational systems in reproducing the class 
structures. These, in turn, have raised moral and policy questions. 


However, the situational, day to day, routine activities of those who experience 
school life have been ignored. Schooling, here, is viewed not only as a process in 
which objective tests of performance and teacher expectations provide a basis for 
selection and social differentiation of students, thus producing social inequality. 
Schools are also places where there are routine activities which structure the 
teaching-learning situation. More specifically, there are taken-for-granted aspects 
of the routine activities of teaching which are significant and operate to sustain a 
specific order. (For example, students must display appropriate behaviour so that 
teachers can get on with teaching what is considered to be “relevant and 
valuable.”) Although teachers’ judgements are grounded in _ ideological 
presuppositions, these should be carefully questioned with the intent to challenge 
the common view that education inherits from the economic system particular 
values which affect selection, socialization, and status positions of students. We 
could concern ourselves with analyzing how members in school organize, manage, 
and deal with their activities to accomplish their tasks. We could ask what 
teachers’ needs and problems are and how they decide what rules to use in 
classroom organization. 

The important point is that there should not be an exclusive use of a single 
perspective which simply creates a cycle of blame and condemnation. In this 
paper there is a call for making problematic the taken-for-granted assumptions 
sociologists have about schools and school members. The paper contains an 


TABLE 1 


FUNCTION OF SCHOOLS: 
PERSPECTIVES AND DEFINITIONS OF INEQUALITY 


Perspective Definition of Equality Function of School 
in Education 
Functionalist Free education, common Schools serve to 


(Parsons, Dreeben, 
and Coleman) 


Radical 


(Jencks, Bowles 
and Gintis) 


Interactionist 


(Becker, Persell, 
Cicourel and 
Kituse, Cicourel 
eteall.) 


curriculum, equal school 
facilities and school 
inputs (per pupil 
expenditure, quality 

of teaching, etc.) 


Fair competition where 
individuals have equal 
chance to do well in 
school and equal access 
to high status position. 


Equal chance to learn 
"appropriate" meanings 
and rules in the school 
setting. 


produce "usable" 
skills in order to 
maximize social and 
economic opportunity 
for each individual. 


Schools produce 
credentials on the 

basis of social class 
background which lead 

to high status positions. 
Therefore schools 
reproduce and legitimate 
social inequality. 


Schools perpetuate 
existing social 
inequality through the 
interpretation of pupils' 
behaviours. These 
interpretations are based 
on institutionalized 
meanings of education. 
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analysis of the various perspectives developed to explain the relationship between 
education and social inequality. It is then pointed out how teachers’ practical 
reasonings and the structuring of routine activities in the school are part of a 
process which contributes to perpetuating and sustaining educational and social 
inequality. The argument is that those who claim that schools simply reproduce 
“structural” inequalities have misconstrued the nature of the problem. Teachers’ 
behaviours in sorting and selecting their student population are often idiosyncratic 
and situationally specific behaviours, displayed in everyday occurrences which are 
routine and regular. Inequality is a “fact of life,” emerging “naturally” as teachers 
organize their everyday activities. 


Functionalist Perspective 


The ideological convictions of the functionalist’s view are appropriate to the 
salient concerns of a developing industrial society. This perspective offers an 
explanation and justification for the role of schools in society. School is important 
because schools teach the necessary skills and norms to participate in society, and 
because they sort and select people to fill the most important positions in society. 
It views modern, industrialized, western societies as characteristically democratic, 
expert and meritocratic (Hurn, 1978). Ability and effort to succeed count more 
than privileges or inherited status. The contention here is that governments have 
tried to increase opportunities for success (the attainment of high status positions) 
by expanding higher education, increasing school resources, introducing 
universalistic rules for employment, etc. From this stance, achievement on the 
basis of individual ability and effort (rather than ascription or inherited rights) is 
a rational and morally justifiable way of sorting the student population for future 
occupations and social status (Hurn, 1978). 


This perspective is perhaps most clearly reflected in the works of Talcott 
Parsons (1959), James Coleman (1966), and Robert Dreeben (1968) and reviewed 
by Hurn (1978). The classroom is viewed as a social system, socializing and 
allocating individuals on the basis of the criteria assigned to it by the larger 
society. The concern is with how differentiation of status occurs on the basis of 
achievement. The assignment of differential rewards to various positions in the 
status hierarchy is viewed as a necessary technique to motivate talented 
individuals to achieve high status positions. Furthermore, this perspective argues 
that any educational changes which have occurred have been directed towards the 
realization of a more meritocratic society as well as responding to the changing 
demands of technology (Hurn, 1978). 


Dreeben, in particular, concentrates on what children learn through their social 
experiences in school. What they learn are norms such as independence, 
achievement, universalism and specificity. Generally, these norms are learned 
through the structural properties of the school (age-gradedness, classroom 
organization, classroom activities). Thus it is structural characteristics which 
generate particular kinds of behaviour. Pupils in school learn to come to terms 
with specific status positions, roles, role obligations or tasks and therefore behave 
appropriately. Roles are defined by the learning of the accepted social norms. His 
concern with how these norms are acquired is also a concern with the inequalities 
inside and outside the school. For him, equity involves a process of a comparative 
assessment of individuals’ situation — their gains, losses, rewards, punishments, 
rights, duties, privileges, responsibilities. In order for individuals to realize that a 
situation is an equal one, they must realize the differences between themselves 
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and others in terms of norms, and this realization occurs through the socialization 
process in the school. Inequality, then, is generated in the socialization process. 


The assumptions which functionalists have made can be summarized as 
follows: Schools teach the norms the larger society wants them to teach; teachers 
with training should teach; pupils must learn basic skills in school through 
curricular teaching and classroom experiences; the school’s function is dictated by 
the economy and occupational structure of a developing modern industrial society; 
and, finally, educational expansion offers greater opportunities for attaining higher 
social status. 


Radical or Conflict Perspective 


In the seventies a controversial debate developed about talent or intelligence 
and school achievement on the one hand and the relationship between schooling 
and the future status of individuals on the other hand. Jencks (1972) and Bowles 
and Gintis (1976), in particular, challenged the functionalist perspective 
concerning these issues. They argued that IQ scores, occupational status and 
income are positively correlated. However, when socioeconomic status is 
controlled, IQ does not have an extensive effect on the individual’s future earnings 
or occupational status. That is, the socioeconomic status of parents, to a large 
extent, determines an individual’s future occupational and economic status. 


The Jencks study attempts to set forth an explanation of this relationship. 
The study specifically challenges the common belief that equalizing educational 
attainment will result in greater equality of economic opportunity and therefore 
equal opportunity to secure higher status positions. The implication of the study 
is that equality of educational opportunity in itself is not enough; it is more 
economic equality rather than more education which is required to achieve 
equality of social opportunity. 

In a sense the study can be viewed as a response to the functionalist argument 
which claims that modern society is becoming more meritocratic. The study points 
out that if we examine the relationship between educational level and occupational 
status and income, we find that those who do well in school do not necessarily 
obtain high status jobs nor do they earn more money. Although high cognitive 
skills help individuals obtain better jobs, those jobs do not always accrue high 
status and more income. In fact, when educational attainment and family 
background are controlled, the relationship between high cognitive skills and 
better jobs as well as higher income decreased significantly (Jencks et al., 1972, p. 
186). 

The main point is that education should not be viewed as a mechanism for 
equalization strategies. Income equalization must first be developed. Education 
and school achievement is important only to the extent that the attitudes required 
in the occupational structure are taught in school. That is, schools socialize 
individuals to conform to values of dominant social groups and classes in society 
(cf. Bowles, 1974; Bowles & Gintis, 1976). 

The Jencks study is addressed to the “policy-makers” and the issues of school 
reform rather than to the solution to equalizing effects of schooling. Jencks 
suggests that “Instead of trying to reduce people’s capacity to gain a competitive 
advantage on one another we would have to change the rules of the game” (1972, 
p. 8). In this way we can reduce rewards of success and costs of failure. 
Furthermore, “until we change the political and moral premise on which most 
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Americans now operate, poverty and inequality of opportunity will persist at 
pretty much their present level” (1972, p. 9). 

Jencks, however, does not deal with how the rules of the game are operative in 
the organizational setting of the school. The use and development of rules, 
attitudes, values as an integrated part of the schooling process are rationalized as 
being insignificant because they cannot be measured (1972, p. 134). Schools are 
places where members participate in various activities, and those activities are 
judgemental. That is to say, schools are places where certain activities take place 
for a reason; thus there are evaluative considerations given to those activities. Part 
of the evaluative consideration is based on practical reasoning and circumstance. 
This fact must be necessarily an important part of the analysis of the educational 
process and its relationship to social inequality. The school, as part of the general 
educational process, consists of what members do, not merely of causes and effects 
of what they do. Thus in seeking causes and effects, or seeking the source of 
educational and social inequality, the Jencks analysis overlooks interactional 
processes (including assessment of activities) which may generate and sustain 
patterns of inequality. 


This point is evident from the study that only progressive taxation would 
equalize the distribution of income and would result in more social equality. 
There is a call for devising an insurance system which would neutralize the effects 
of luck and a development of an income-sharing system which would break the 
link between vocational success and living standards. The implication is that 
individuals would be responsible for each others’ actions. But, imposing more 
progressive taxation laws will not legislate a change in attitudes, values or the 
rules which govern social conduct. Alternative insurance systems are meaningless 
unless they are recognized and valued as viable alternatives by members of 
society. 

Another study with a similar theoretical orientation is that of Bowles and 
Gintis (1976). Rather than concentrating on the practical activities of school 
members and how they go about constructing meanings in classroom interactions, 
the authors focus on the school’s role in reproducing the class system and 
extending the capitalist mode of production. Their argument is that the political 
process, through powerful economic interest groups, determines education’s role in 
reproducing and legitimating social and economic inequality. Indeed, for them the 
root of inequality is the capitalist economy, not education. Schools reproduce and 
legitimate inequality by perpetuating and reinforcing (a) the meritocratic ideology 
of allocating individuals in the occupational hierarchy; (b) rewarding personalities 
which are compatible with the relationships of dominance and subordinancy; and, 
(c) by serving the interests of the dominant groups through the training of an elite 
group in the skills of domination (1976, pp. 11-13). 


Although Bowles and Gintis acknowledge a relationship between occupational 
placement and different levels of education they firmly challenge the functionalist 
assumptions that occupational status is linked to educational attainment; that 
educational expansion has increased opportunities for the lower classes and 
minority groups; and that the school’s selection and sorting process is based on 
achievement and not social status, religion, sex, or race. Indeed, schools teach 
values and attitudes which reinforce the class structure. Schooling is a mechanism 
which fosters passivity and political acquiescence rather than independence, 
particularly in working-class oriented schools. 
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The perspective discussed above emphasizes that it is the values and power of 
the economic structure which order activities and determine the nature of the 
social order and therefore the inequalities existing within that order. This more 
economic-based view focuses on institutional structures and how these act on the 
stratification system. Teacher career patterns, cultural differences, financial 
support and systems of power and authority all work against the lower social 
strata whose social characteristics are regarded as negative by schools. Lower class 
children, in effect, develop a perspective and interests within the limitations of 
their status within the school. It is the process of what Becker (1970) calls 
“situational adjustment” to institutional practices which maintains social 
inequality. 

Bowles and Gintis explain the process as follows: 


Consciousness develops through the individual’s direct perception of and participation 
in social life . . . . For instance, when the working population is effectively stratified, 
individual needs and self-concepts develop in a correspondingly fragmented manner. 
Youth of different racial, sexual, ethnic, or economic characteristics directly perceive 
the economic positions and prerogatives of “their kind of people.” By adjusting their 
aspiration accordingly, they not only reproduce stratification on the level of personal 
consciousness, but bring their needs into (at least partial) harmony with the 
fragmented conditions of economic life. (1976, p. 128) 


Thus, beginning with social structural realities such as wealth, power, and status 
position, an attempt must be made to link these with interactional patterns. In 
other words, our task now is to understand how structural variables become 
incorporated into the individual’s perceptions and interpretations and how the 
individual acts on the basis of these. 


Social Interactionist Perspective 


Caroline Persell (1977) attempts to link structural variables and interactional 
patterns to explain inequality in education. She presents a theoretical paradigm 
which deals with four levels of analysis — the societal, institutional, interpersonal 
and intrapsychic. At the social level she draws on Marx and Weber to point out 
how “structures of dominance” and the ideologies associated with these 
(structures) are interdependent. The educational system is shaped by the 
structurally derived ideologies. This system, in turn, supports the existing 
structures of dominance. The institutional level (the structure of the educational 
system), then, is shaped by the polity and economy. The schooling process — 
achievement testing, ability grouping and tracking — reflect the structural needs of 
society. 

By drawing on symbolic interactionist theory she then goes on to explain the 
interpersonal and intrapsychic levels. Here the focus is on the origins and 
consequences of teacher expectations. Teachers develop expectations and respond 
to pupils on the basis of widely accepted criteria of judgement of school 
performance. Teachers’ differential expectations serve to limit educational 
attainment of minority and lower class students. Thus Persell relates teachers’ 
expectations to institutional and societal structures. Indeed social interaction in 
classroom settings affects decision-making processes. And, most important, 
decisions are based on perceptions of surrounding social structures. 


Other studies (Cicourel & Kitsuse, 1963; Cicourel et al., 1974; Bernstein, 1974; 
Keddie, 1971; Payne, 1976) specifically point to how achievement tests are biased 
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against some groups and favourable to others. From their perspective, cognitive 
ability cannot be measured through standardized tests, since it is a developmental 
process whereby students attempt to understand rules which are not made explicit 
in interactions between teachers and students. The taken-for-granted assumptions 
and the professional legitimacies of teachers and how these are related to what 
happens in classroom interactions then become the focus of analysis. The 
contention is that we cannot assume interpretations of meanings, definitions and 
the recognition of rules. Teachers’ expectations and responses to students in 
classroom interactions are not only based on interpretations of “institutional” and 
“societal” structures, but expectations and responses are generated from the 
teachers’ practical concerns. 


Persell’s analysis does not adequately explain the above process. She 
emphasizes that the bureaucratic organization of the school, which is controlled by 
the dominant ideology, perpetuates differential access to rewards, status, prestige, 
etc. through the tracking system (grouping pupils on the basis of ability). The 
effects of tracking on teacher expectations is of key importance, since it is directly 
related to teacher-pupil interaction and pupil performance (1977, p. 121). Hurn, 
however, argues that the available evidence does not support this view. He states: 


Differential expectations for students of different status, tracking, and student 
subcultures hostile to official school norms are all “prima facie” plausible explanations 
for differences in student performance by class and race. None of these explanations, 
however, has been empirically demonstrated to be a major cause of such inequalities. 
The evidence is either weak or inconclusive. (1978, p. 163) 


Routine Activities and Practical Reasoning in the Classroom: 
The Problem of Social and Educational Inequality 


The various perspectives discussed above tend either to make the teacher 
morally responsible for the existing inequality in educational opportunity (through 
expectations of meanings structures) or to focus on the socioeconomic structure 
and how that structure (through societal values) imposes a particular educational 
ideology. The relevant point is that by merely concentrating on dominant 
educational ideologies of teacher’s expectations we eliminate the possibility of 
reflecting upon the process by which teachers come to understand “the reality of 
the classroom” or their common sense accounts of reality. What is needed is an 
analysis of what equality means in terms of its relevance for the teacher. If we ask 
teachers, for example, if they believe in equality we will find that they may believe 
in equality but the way they organize their classrooms belies that belief. Schutz 
has noted: 


The common sense aspects of equality depend on the “structures of relevances” . . . 
Equality has a different meaning when interpreted by members of the group under 
scrutiny (in-group) in terms of its own system of typifications and relevances; when 
interpreted by members of other groups (out-groups) in terms of theirs; or finally, 
when interpreted by the social scientist who inquires into either or both. (1964, pp. 
226-227) 


Schutz offers more than a perspective from which to analyze inequality. We 
can say that the in-group consists of teachers who know what they are doing and 
how they are going about doing their tasks. The out-group consists of social 
scientists who have overlooked what tracking, grouping, or order mean to the 
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teachers. Blumer criticizes the simple determinist explanations and urges the 
sociologist to focus on subjective interpretations: 


”» 6 


Structural features such as “culture”, “social systems”, “social stratification” or “social 
roles”, set conditions for their action but do not determine their action. (1969, p. 89) 


Thus, to explain social differentiation in the classroom in terms of teacher 
expectations or pupil social class background might be useful, but it does not give 
a full explanation of how pupil categorization occurs. 


This paper provides an argument for a social phenomenological approach, one 
which calls for considering structural and interactional aspects of social 
phenomena. Educational inequality has been analyzed by “outsiders” neglecting 
the teachers’ interpretations and definitions of the ongoing classroom activities. 
There are aspects of the teachers’ action orientation other than the dominant 
educational ideology and intellectual training. For instance, there are subjective 
reasons for the teacher’s use of specific criteria to judge pupils’ behaviours. 
Teachers act in an intersubjective reality: that is, they draw on larger social 
contexts and the reality of the classroom situation to make decisions about their 
pupils. They have their own immediate interests and motives. Actions are 
understood by teachers in relation to what they want to accomplish. It is purposes 
and circumstances, then, which affect the meanings which will be drawn on to 
evaluate, sort and select the student population. 


The concept of purpose is relevant to the analysis of how social inequality is 
generated in the classroom. Teachers are not specifically aware that their purposes 
produce political, moral, and social consequences. That is, in their daily, practical 
concrete encounters with pupils in the classroom, teachers are not constantly 
reflecting on their political beliefs and the social consequences of their actions. 
Teachers’ purposes also generate general interests. For instance, rationalizations 
and actions are made to accomplish specific tasks in the classroom but at the 
same time these serve general social interests. The concept is also important to 
the extent that it helps us understand how teachers inadvertently reproduce 
existing social structures. If we find that there are more lower-class and minority 
group children in low ability groups in the classroom, it is not simply that 
discrimination occurs due to teachers’ expectations, dominant ideologies, and 
education structures. There are routine activities in the classroom which call for 
grouping for practicality. For example, in a recent study, the author observed 
teachers in an inner-city English elementary school where the majority of the 
student population were recent immigrants and whose first language was not 
English. Teachers did not always use performance as a criterion for grouping their 
pupils for various activities. At times they used compatability or whatever other 
criterion would permit some measure of order in the classroom. It is purpose 
and/or interest to “get a job done” which leads to the differential treatment of 
pupils in a classroom. 

Indeed, we do not have studies which analyze the teachers’ reasons for 
structuring routine activities the way they do. We have been more concerned with 
the implications of classroom interaction for the pupils (cf. studies in Hammersly 
and Woods, 1976; Keddie, 1971; Cicourel et al., 1974; Corrigan, 1979). The notion 
that teachers hold expectations which they have internalized and which reflect the 
dominant ideology assumes that disparate definitions of situations and actions 
occur, but these are due to conflicting subcultural traditions or idiosyncratic 
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deviations from the culturally established norms. What is being suggested is that 
an analysis of teachers’ meanings, conventions, and pragmatic actions could enable 
us to see that teachers’ methods of organizing classroom activities or their 
interactions with pupils are not based on standardized norms or role expectations 
alone. They are situational, practical, and purposeful. 


Anthony Giddens suggests that there has been a failure “to treat social life as 
actively constituted through the doing of its members” (1976, p. 21). From his 
stance, there is a production and reproduction of structure. He introduces the 
notion of “structuration” which is a reproduction of practices individuals use to 
bring about structure. Human actions cannot be reduced to the internalization of 
norms or values. We must “make conceptually central the negotiated character of 
norms, as open to divergent and conflicting ‘interpretations’ in relation to 
divergent and conflicting interests in society” (1976, p. 122). 


Hence the stability of the social structure of the classroom is dependent on the 
communicative, perceptual, judgmental and accommodating or adaptive processes. 
The structure is emergent, not given. The accepted practice of being able to 
interpret ability and performance is treated as morally required by teachers in 
order to get something effectively taught. It is not treated as a deliberate action 
for producing social differentiation. In structuring classroom activities teachers do 
not select pupils for groups on the basis of previous knowledge about pupils (or 
prescriptive judgements). Rather, they select pupils for groups as a consequence of 
judgements as they go about accomplishing their tasks. They choose to act on the 
basis of what seems to them a “normal course of action”, one which is based on 
practical and pedagogical interest. Teachers’ “normal course of action” may reflect 
the meritocratic ideology and may seem to legitimize inequality. But their actions 
are also a matter of personal inadequacy rather than something which is fostered 
by the social or economic system. It is these two aspects — subscribing to the 
ideology and using it to legitimize inequality as a personal matter — that the 
present educational structure and ideology are maintained. It is the sheer reality 
of having to get a job done, given that there are all sorts of constraints on how to 
get it done, which generates and sustains inequality in the classroom. 


Thus teachers categorize information about their pupils and structure routine 
activities in the classroom on the basis of their social, common sense reasoning, 
and their motive to teach. Teachers do not necessarily reflect on the social 
implications or consequences of their common sense knowledge and reasoning. 
Leiter explains: 


Commonsense knowledge of social structures, the everyday world, the mundane reality 
.. . All these terms refer to the structure of commonsense reality as it is perceived, 
assumed, and taken for granted by members of society. Each term refers to the fact 
that all projects that take place in the “wide-awake working world” (Schutz, 1962, p. 
14) are founded upon the presupposition that the working world is an environment 
that is independent of perception. (1980, pp. 68-69) 


Leiter is pointing out that individual members’ use of social knowledge is tacit 
and taken-for-granted. This knowledge is used to produce a sense of order to 
accomplish activities. Teachers will negotiate with themselves and among 
themselves to decide which rules to apply when structuring classroom activities. 
That is, they will consider their motive or purpose before applying a rule. For 
example, teachers may decide to exchange “troublesome” pupils simply to get 
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relief, or a teacher may decide to put a bright pupil with a group of slow pupils 
during a reading class simply to get some “good teaching time” with another 
group. These are pragmatic, organizational actions; they are not meant to 
categorize pupils but rather to create a situation where the teacher can accomplish 
a task. Teachers do not necessarily perceive the basis on which they have made 
decisions. Leiter states: 


The commonsense reality is precisely this sort of prejudice, for it arranges for people to 
see the world as a factual environment at the very outset. The social world is not 
perceived by people as a set of random, unpredictable, unique events and appearances. 
Quite the contrary; it is perceived as being orderly, meaningful, and factual. Even 
events that are puzzling promise some explanation that awaits discovery. (1980, p. 71) 


Summary 


In this paper I have pointed to various theories about the relationship between 
the formal educational process and inequality. While schools are viewed by the 
functionalist theorists as institutions designed to create a more meritocratic 
society, others respond by questioning the validity of claims that the meritocratic 
principle in fact guides western industrialized society. We find that studies which 
have come to dominate the area of sociology of education have consistently 
focused on the effects of schooling, differential school performance and 
educational outcomes. Indeed much of the effort to define these processes has 
concentrated on the classroom as a microcosm of the competitive capitalistic 
system, developing and rewarding the attitudes and interaction patterns necessary 
for functioning in that system. 


The argument posed in this paper is that if we are to understand how unequal 
educational opportunity is maintained and how it is related to social inequality, 
then we must understand how these processes operate in the social organization of 
the school in general, and in classroom situations in particular. Studies have 
separated the “social reality” of teachers in the classroom from the debate on 
social inequality. We cannot explain teachers’ activities without explaining how 
they perceive their actions. It is this feature which researchers have taken for 
granted, particularly those who have concentrated on the problem of 
education-social inequality. The point is that whilst teachers treat their actions as 
moral accomplishments, we, as sociologists must also view our interpretations as 
moral and political. The moral considerations of teachers and researchers involve 
taking into account institutional practices, deliberate both morally and practically. 
Their grounds for action reflect the properties of “their setting.” Reasons for 
action are “good reasons” if they permit a measure of order or if they follow the 
institutions’ logic (Garfinkel, 1967). Similarly, reasons for. holding to traditional 
explanations are good reasons to the extent that they legitimate the existing social 
structures. 


If sociologists are particularly interested in the relationship between schooling 
and social inequality, then the focus should be on the meaning social 
differentiation has for school members and not merely on what social 
differentiation means in terms of maintaining an existing social order. There is no 
doubt that there are constraints existing outside the school; however, we must 
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understand how these constraints are reflected in school members’ everyday lives. 
As Smart stresses: 


Science is unnecessary if the outward appearance of things coincides with their “actual 
form”. Sociology attempts to achieve a scientific analysis of social life; to begin to do so 
successfully it must recognize the historical, socially constructed and interpreted 
character of social facts. The issue will become clearer when we understand that the 
phenomenal form in which reality appears is a product and consequence of the nature 
of underlying social relationships and that our sociological analysis must therefore 
commence by suspending belief in, by doubting, “bracketing” and critically examining. 
the given “facts”, social order or society. In such terms sociology becomes a form of 
social criticism, a form of ideology critique. (1976, p. 176) 


Perhaps we should begin to doubt the argument that the link between 
education and social inequality lies in what schools teach, the school’s selective 
function, or the social class structure of our society. Perhaps we should critically 
examine the concepts presently used to analyze educational and social inequality. 
For the most part (particularly in Canada and the U.S.), sociologists of education 
continue to explain various aspects of schooling using traditional approaches. 
Their theories have become “institutionalized” and are often used to legitimate 
school members’ practices (Sarrup, 1978, p. 15). There has been a growing 
awareness, however, that there should be a critical questioning of the sociologist’s 
method of analysis, a questioning of why certain defining categories persist (cf., 
Young, 1971; Corrigan, 1979). 


If we hold to the view that schooling merely reproduces the existing social 
inequalities, then we are saying that educators are ineffective in producing change. 
But educators are not only transmitting knowledge. They are in the process of 
structuring future events. The school does not play an insignificant or even a 
secondary role in creating or sustaining social inequality. Rather, it is one of the 
major training centres for establishing criteria of judgement. For sociologists to 
argue that schools simply legitimate or reproduce the social class structure of our 
society is to underestimate the power which individuals have when they interact 
formally or informally in an educational setting, whether they are aware of it or 
not. 
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. have a pan-Canadian or inter-regional element; 


. accentuate linkages between the two official language 
groups; 


. promote the application or dissemination of existing 
Canadian Studies materials. 


A guide providing further details of the program is 
available on request. Proposals and enquiries should be 
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Canadian Studies Program 
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Le Secrétariat d'ftat offre une aide financiére aux 
particuliers et aux organismes qui souhaitent mettre en 
oeuvre des projets visant 4 promouvoir et a diffuser des 
ressources visant 4 mieux faire connaitre le Canada. 


Dans le cadre de son Programme national de soutien aux 

études canadiennes, notre ministére apporte son appui aux 
initiatives qui, par le biais des structures traditionnelles 
d'enseignement ou par d'autres moyens, ont pour objet d'‘aider 
les Canadiens 4 mieux se connaTtre. Vous pouvez ainsi obtenir 
des crédits pour financer des travaux.de recherche, la 
conception et la diffusion de matériel didactique, le 
perfectionnement professionnel, l'organisation de colloques, 
etc. Les domaines qui nous intéressent en premier lieu 

sont le systéme politique, ]'environnement, le systéme 
Economique et les questions nationales d'actualité. 


Nous accordons la priorité aux projets 


. qui s'inscrivent dans une perspective pancanadienne ou 
intéressent plusieurs régions; 


. qui contribuent 4 renforcer les liens entre les deux 
groupes de langue officielle. 


. gui favorisent l'utilisation et la diffusion du matériel 
existant dans le domaine des études canadiennes. 


On peut obtenir sur demande une brochure décrivant le 
programme. Toute demande d'aide oude renseignements doit 
étre adressée au 


Programme d'études canadiennes 
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PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


. All manuscripts must be typewritten, double spaced, and submitted in 
duplicate. An abstract of approximately 100 words in length, typed on a 
separate page, should be provided. 

. Tables must be numbered in Arabic numerals with the word ‘Table’ centered 
and in capital letters, e.g., TABLE 4. The heading of the table is to be centered 
below and typed in capitals. The format of tables should conform to the 
specifications in the APA Publications Manual. 

. Graphs and charts should be used only if essential. They must be carefully 
prepared on separate sheets in India ink, ready for reproduction. Graphs must 
be properly labelled using Arabic numerals, e.g., Figure 3. 

. Each table or figure should be presented on a separate page. The position of 
tables and graphs should be clearly indicated within the text by inserting at the 
relevent point the phrase (Insert Table 2 here). 

. References should appear in parentheses following the reference citing the 
author’s name (unless the name appears in the text), the year of publication, 
and page number if appropriate. For direct quotations, the reference should be 
cited and the page number given in brackets before the final punctuation of the 
quotation. The references should be listed alphabetically by authors’ last names 
at the end of the manuscript under the heading, References. 

. Explanatory notes, numbered consecutively and identified in the text with a 
superscript, may be included under the heading of Notes. They should be 
double spaced and placed at the end of the manuscript immediately preceding 
the References. The citing of references and quotations in the Notes should con- 
form to the procedures outlined in No. 5 above. 

. Spelling shall conform to the Oxford English Dictionary or to the Dictionary of 
Canadian English, except in the case of direct quotations which must conform 
to the original. Editorial alterations will be made if necessary. 

. In matters of style, the APA Publications Manual is considered definitive. 
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